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PREFACE
The text of this edition is based on that of Baiter-Sauppe (Zurich, 1839), but advantage has been taken of the work of other, especially of later, editors. Minor changes have been made in the orthography. Important departures from the Baiter-Sauppe text are indicated in the foot-notes.
In the translation, the aim has been to produce a version at once faithful and readable. Occasionally the long sentences of Isocrates have been broken up into smaller units for the sake of clearness, but generally the sentence structure is deliberately preserved even in the face of the current English usage. It was not found possible, however, to carry over the Isocratean figures of language throughout without producing an effect in English so curious as to be un-Isocratean. It seemed more important to preserve the general tone and the rhythmical quality of the original.
I	am under obligations to Mr. Floyd A. Spencer,
PREFACE
Associate Professor of Greek in Ohio Wesleyan University, and to Miss Maud E. Craig, Assistant Professor of Classics in the University of Colorado, for valuable assistance in the preparation of the first volume.
GEORGE NORUN.
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION
At the age of ninety-seven, a year before.his death, Isocrates published the Panathenaicus, one of the most ambitious of his discourses. He had been interrupted in the composition of it by a three years’ illness, and it was only upon the urgency of his friends that he rose above his weakness and carried it through to completion.® It is not up to the level of his earlier work ; his powers have manifestly-declined ; above all, the strong vanity of his artistic temperament,1’ whose frank expression elsewhere often offends the modern reader,c here falls into a senile querulousness as he sees the labours of his otherwise fortunate life failing of universal approval and acclaim γ’
Yet the discourse is remarkable not so much for its senility as for its unflagging devotion to Athens. It is significant that the last discourse as well as the first great effort of his career, the Panegyricus, extols the noble history of the city of his fathers. Love of Athens is the one passion of his dispassionate
“ Panath. 267 ff.
6 Croiset, Hist, de la Litt. Grecque, iv. p. 466 : “ Avec l’esprit d’un artiste, il en a le caractere,” etc.
c The ancients were tolerant of self-laudation. See Hermogenes, Πεγ’ μεθόδου δεινότητος, 25.
d Panath. 7 ff.
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nature ; and second only to this is his love of Hellas. Or rather, both of these feelings are blended into a single passion—a worship of Hellenism as a way of life, a saving religion a of which he conceives Athens to be the central shrine b and himself a prophet commissioned by the gods c to reconcile the quarrels of the Greeks and unite them in a crusade against the barbarian world.
The course of events during the distressing period of history, through which he lived accorded badly with his dreams. His own writings as well as those of his contemporaries reflect the fatal incapacity of the Greek city-state either to surrender any degree of its autonomy in the interest of a national unity or to leave inviolate the autonomy of other states. Athens, Sparta, and Thebes, each in turn held for a time a place of supremacy only to provoke by aggression general hatred and rebellion. The several states came to feel more bitter against each other than against their common enemy, the Persian Empire, and did not scruple to court the favour and use the aid of the “ Great King ” in their selfish rivalries and wars.** Indeed, the hope of a united Hellas became more and more the shadow of a shadow, until at last all Greece, exhausted and demoralized by mutual warfare, submitted herself perforce to the leadership of Philip of Macedon.
Yet Isocrates never to the end of his life gave up his purpose,® and it was doubtless this disinterested enthusiasm for a great cause, together with unusual
0 Croiset, op. cit. iv. p. 480 : “ Une image iddale de la grandeur hellenique, une belle idole, a laquelle il rend un culte qui tient de la religion et de la poesie.”
o Paneg. 50 ; Antid. 295-299.	* Philip 149.
“ Panatk. 158-160.	* See Episi. iii. 6.
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“ health of body and soul ” a and a degree of philosophical detachment from the heat and dust of conflict, which extended the span of his life over a century of extraordinary vicissitudes and disenchant-ments.
Much of the tradition regarding his life must be received with caution. The formal biographies of him which have come down to us are late compilations 6 in which gossip is so confused with fact that we can safely credit them only when their statements are confirmed by his contemporaries or by Isocrates himself.0
He was born in 436 b.c., five years before the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, and died in 338, after the battle of Chaeronea. He was one of five children—four boys and one girl. Of his mother we know only that her name was Heduto. His father, Theodorus, carried on a business in the manufacture of flutes, and was prosperous enough to perform expensive services for the state and to give his children a good education.®1 Isocrates says in the Antidosis that he himself had such advantages in this regard as to give him greater prominence among his fellow-students than he later enjoyed among his fellow-citizens.e
This little is all we know with certainty about his
° Panath. 7.
6 That of Dionysius of Halicarnassus prefixed to his essay-on Isocrates; that of Photius; that attributed to Plutarch, in the Lives of the Ten Orators; and the anonymous Life, sometimes attributed to Zosimus ; also the article by Suidas. See Westermann, Biographi Graeci, pp. 245-259.
c Some of his works are largely autobiographical, especially the Antidosis, the Panathenaicus, and the letters.
d See Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. pp. 2, 3.
* Antid. 161.
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formal training. We have from his biographers the tradition that he profited not only by the established education of the Athenian youth of his time but also by the new learning which the sophists had introduced as a preparation for citizenship and practical success." Indeed, he is said to have gone to school to almost all of the professors of wisdom of his generation 6—which can be true only in the sense that he made himself acquainted with all the intellectual forces which were stirring in his day and was stimulated by their influence.
He has, however, a rather clear relationship to two of the greatest teachers of this period. One of these was Gorgias of Leontini, the most renowned sophist of the rhetorical school, under whom it is likely that he was at one time a student.0 Gorgias had visited Athens as a special ambassador from Leontini in 427, when Isocrates was a boy, and had then carried the Athenians off their feet by the brilliance of his oratory d—an oratory that was hardly prose but akin to poetry : rhythmical, ornate, and making its appeal, not to the intellect alone, but to the senses and the imagination as well. Later he spent some time in Athens, where his lectures ΛΥ-ere immensely popular.e Next we hear of him as the orator at the Olympic Festival of 408, pleading with the assembled Greeks to reconcile their quarrels and
0 The term sophist had not until later times any invidious associations. It was applied indiscriminately to all professors of the new learning—lecturers on literature, science, philosophy, and particularly oratory, for which there was great demand in the democratic states.
6 Jebb ii. p. 4.
c Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, ii. p. 14.
d Diodorus xii. 53.	* Plato, Hippias major 282 b.
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unite in a war against the barbarians. Afterwards he settled down in Thessaly, where Isocrates is said to have heard his lectures.®
Isocrates was without doubt greatly influenced by Gorgias. He probably owes to his teaching and example the idea which he later made peculiarly his own, namely, that the highest oratory should concern itself with broad, pan-Hellenic themes, and that the style of oratory should be as artistic as that of poetry and afford the same degree of pleasure.6
But when we attempt to estimate definitely what he took from Gorgias in the matter of style we are on uncertain ground. The speeches of Gorgias, which startled his contemporaries, are lost, and we owe the fragments of them which we possess to the accident of their having been quoted to illustrate the extreme qualities of his rhetoric. If we may judge by these alone, his oratory sought to depart as far as possible from the language of common speech : it was as artificial as poetry and even more bold in its diction, its imagery, its figures, and its constant effort to strike the grand note ; in fact, Gorgias attempted to be a Pindar or an Aeschylus in prose. His untamed rhetoric has its close analogue in the exuberant style of the Elizabethan Age, particularly that manifestation of it which is known as “ Euphuism.” c When Macbeth in Shakespeare says, “ Our monuments shall be the maws of kites,” he uses a daring phrase which might serve as a translation of a frag-
“ Cicero, Or. 176.
b Antid. 46, 47.
e This is pointed out by Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, i.
f>. 478. Other scholars have actually held Gorgias and socrates responsible for Euphuism. See Whipple, “ Isocrates and Euphuism ” in Mod. Lang. Rev. xi. p. 15.
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ment of Gorgias ;a and when Falstaff, primed with sack, harangues Prince Hal : “ Now I do not speak to thee in drink but in tears ; not in pleasure but in passion ; not in words only but in woes also,” his parody of “ Euphues ” is quite in the Gorgian manner, although it is, in fact, less extravagant than Gorgias himself could be. What, for example, could be more artificial than his “ Shameful was your sowing, baneful was your reaping,” 6 in which we have not only poetic metaphor, alliteration, and balanced antithesis, but a close parallelism in sound— assonance—which is rare even in poetry ?
Now Isocrates did not attempt the grand manner, and did, in fact, avoid the Gorgian excesses of style.® He uses the Gorgian antitheses both of language and of thought with better effect and with more concealing artifice ; and he employs alliteration and assonance with greater continence.1d He abstains even to excess from the language of metaphor, and he very seldom uses poetical or obsolete words or unusual compounds, confining himself rather to the words of current speech, using them with nice precision and combining them in a manner to produce an effect of dignity and of distinction. Blass quotes in illustration of this a sentence of the Evagoras : “ He destroyed such numbers of the enemy in battle that many of the Persians, grieving for their own misfortunes, do not forget his valour,” where the
“ yvires ίμψνχοι τάφοι.
b αίσχρώs μέν ϊαιreipas, κακώς δὲ έθ έρια as.
c For the style of Isocrates see Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, ii. p. 130 if.; and Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 51 ff.
d He is most Gorgian in his encomia (Blass ii. p. 132) but less rhetorical in his later speeches, xiv
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difference between the language of Isocrates and a bald statement that he killed many of the Persians is a difference not of diction but of imagination.
While Gorgias relies for his effect upon striking words and phrases, Isocrates subordinates the individual words and clauses to a larger unity. He is an architect, looking to the effect of the whole edifice, not to that of single bricks or stones,'“ and taking infinite pains with composition—the smooth joining of part to part. He avoids studiously the clash of harsh consonants and all collocations of vowels at the end and the beginning of successive words—hiatus ; and he has everywhere an ear sensitive to rhythms—not the exactly recurring rhythms of verse, but such as carry the voice buoyantly through the sentence upon wave after wave of sound without obtruding themselves upon the attention of the audience ; for melody and rhythm are for Isocrates as important to artistic prose as to poetry.
The structural unit in Isocrates is the involved periodic sentence. This is extraordinarily long, sometimes occupying a page ; often a half page ; but it is so skilfully built that the parts in relation to each other and to the whole are easily grasped ; for Isocrates, no matter how often he balances clause against clause to round out his period, is always clear. The reader, however, even while marvelling at the architecture, is apt at times to weary of it, especially when Isocrates is so concerned about the symmetry of the sentence that he weakens the thought by padding, and, in straining for the effect of amplitude, becomes diffuse and tedious.
He is no less careful in the transitions from sen-
Demetrius, Πογ’ ερμηνείας 13.
XV
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tence to sentence and from division to division of the discourse : all is smooth and arranged according to plan. He does not dwell too long upon a single aspect of his subject, lest he fatigue the mind. He opens with a sort of prelude which is not too closely pertinent to the theme, and digresses judiciously for the sake of variety. But all the parts of the discourse are rigorously subordinated to the design of an organic whole.®
Thus Isocrates took from Gorgias a style which was extremely artificial and made it artistic. In so doing, he fixed the form of rhetorical prose for the Greek world, and, through the influence of Cicero, for modern times as well.6 And if the style of Gorgias lost something of its brilliance and its fire in being subdued by Isocrates to the restraints of art, perhaps the loss is compensated by the serenity and dignity of that eloquence which Dionysius urged all young orators to study who are ambitious to serve the state in a large way,0 and which Bossuet singled out as a model for the oratory of the Church .d
The other teacher who left his impress upon Isocrates was the philosopher Socrates. In the conversation at the close of Plato’s Phaedrus, where Isocrates is mentioned as his “ companion,”e Socrates speaks with warm admiration of his brilliant qualities, and prophesies a very distinguished future for him in the field of oratory, or in the field of philosophy should “ some diviner impulse " lead him
° The Panathenaicus is an exception.
6 See Jebb ii. pp. 68 ff.
e Critique on Isocrates, 4.
d See Havet, Introduction to Cartelier’s translation of the Antidosis, p. lxxxvi. For the “ noble tone ” of Isocrates see Jebb ii. p. 42.	* iraipos.
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in that direction. The passage indicates that there was at one time a close relationship between the young Isocrates and his teacher.® Nor is there any reason to doubt that Isocrates cherished throughout his life a warm feeling for the philosopher.6 The studied effort with which he echoes the striking features of Socrates’ defence in his own apologia pro vita sua—the Antidosis—is evidence enough of his high regard.0 Furthermore, certain characteristics of his life and work reflect the influence of Socrates : his aloofness from public life ;d, his critical attitude toward the excesses of the Athenian democracy, and his hatred of demagogues ; e his contempt for the sham pretensions of some of the sophists ;1 his logical clearness and his insistence on the proper definition of objectives and terms ;0 his prejudice against the speculations of philosophy on the origin of things as being fruitless ;h his feeling that ideas are
° This is, however, debated. See Karl Miinscher's excursus “ Die Abfassungszeit des Phaidros ” in his revision of Rauchenstein’s Ausgewahlte Reden des Isocrates, ρ. 187.
6 The statement in [Plutarch] Lives of the Ten Orators, 838 f, that Isocrates grieved deeply over the death of Socrates and put on mourning for him is doubted, mainly on the ground of Isocrates’ colourless reference to Socrates in Busiris 4. But his reference to Gorgias in Antid. 155 ff. is also uncoloured by any personal feeling.
c See Antid. 21, 27, 33, 89, 93, 95, 100, 145, 154, 179,240, 321.
d In Antid. 150 he says that, while he performed all the public services required of him by Athens, he held no office, shared no emolument, and abstained from the privileges of the courts, preferring a life of peace and tranquillity.
* See especially the Areopagiticus and the Peace.
f Panath. 18 ; Against the Sophists 3.
9 Peace 18 ; Antid. 217 ; Epist. vi. 7-9.
Λ Antid. 261, 268.
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of value only as they can be translated into action, and that education should be practical and aim at right conduct in private and in public life ; a his rationalism in religion combined with acquiescence in the forms of worship;6 his emphasis upon ethics and his earnest morality—now the prudential morality of the Socrates of Xenophon, again the idealistic morality of the Socrates of Platoc—, all these he has in common with his master. If Gorgias intoxicated him with the possibilities of style, Socrates was a sobering influence and touched his life more deeply.
If we may rely upon the essential truth of the half-playful words of Socrates in the Phaedrus, two careers beckoned to one who possessed the genius and the promise of Isocrates—that of the orator and that of the philosopher. Each, however, at once attracted and repelled him. The one tended to plunge him into the conflict of practical politics from which his sensitive nature shrank ; the other led into the realm of pure ideas to which his practical sense attached no value. In the end he attempted to be a philosopher and a statesman in one, avoiding what he regarded as the extremes of both. He endeavoured to direct the affairs of Athens and of Greece without ever holding an office, and to mould public opinion without ever addressing a public assembly, by issuing from his study political pamphlets, or essays in oratorical form, in which he set forth the proper conduct of the Greeks in the light of broad ideas.
0 Antid. 285.
b Busiris 24-27 ; To Nicocles 20 ; Areop. 29 ff.
c Compare To Demonicus and To Nicocles in general with To Nicocles 20 ; Nicocles 59 ; Peace 31-34 ; and Antid. 281, 282. xviii
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The result of this dwelling on the “ borderland between politics and philosophy ” a was not altogether happy for Isocrates. In the Panatkenaicus we see a disappointed old man : he had been shut out from the fellowship of either camp ; he had missed the zest of fighting, like Demosthenes, in the press of Athenian affairs, and he had been denied the consolation of retiring, like Plato, into a city of his dreams.
Isocrates usually gives as his excuse for remaining aloof from public life that he lacked the voice and the assurance which one had to possess in order to harangue the multitude and bandy words with the orators who haunt the rostrum.6 But deeper than these physical handicaps which he might perhaps have overcome, even as Demosthenes is said to have risen above similar disabilities, lay the obstacle of his temperament—his “ love of peace and the quiet life.” c
Two activities were therefore open to his retiring nature—that of the writer and that of the teacher ; and since the former was not more lucrative then than it commonly is to-day, there were reasons why he embraced them both. He tells us in the Antidosis that he lost in the Peloponnesian War all the property which his father had left to him, and that in order to repair his fortune he took pupils for pay.** In other words, he embarked on the career of a
α μεθόρια φιλοσόφου τε άνδρόs καί πολίτικου, Plato, Etithy-demus 305 c. The nameless critic here described is undoubtedly Isocrates. See Thompson’s essay on “ The Philosophy of Isocrates and his Relation to the Socratic Schools ” in his edition of the Phaedrus, p. 181.
b Phil. 81 ; Panath. 10 ; Epist. i. 9, viii. 7.
c Antid. 151.	d 161, 162.
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sophist and opened a school. This was probably in the year 392.® Before this, however, must be placed the decade in his life b during which he wrote speeches for others to deliver in the law courts.® We cannot easily set aside the authority of Aristotle on this point and reject as spurious the six forensic speeches which are included in our manuscripts ;d and when Isocrates appears to discredit this phase of his activity e and expresses repeatedly his contempt for this kind of writing, we must interpret his words to mean that he wishes this episode in his work to be forgotten, and that he dates his true career from the opening of his school.
Although Isocrates classes himself with the sophists, yet he sets himself sharply—and at times rancorously—apart from the other teachers of his age. He criticizes his rivals and praises his own system mainly in two of his essays : Against the Sophists, which he issued shortly after the opening of his school as an advertisement of his programme ; and the Antidosis, which he published near the end of his career, forty years later, as “an image of his life and work.”
He denies a high place in education to teachers
° Jebb ii. p. 8.
b The first of the forensic speeches is dated 403 ; the last, 393. See Jebb ii. p. 7. Jebb accepts the tradition of Isocrates’ school in Chios and assigns it to the year 403 ; but this rests on the authority of a very careless statement of [Plutarch], and is regarded as very dubious by Blass, ii. p. 17.
0 Every man was his own lawyer in the Athenian courts; and when he did not feel competent to prepare his own plea he paid a professional speech-writer, λογογράφο?, to compose one for him.
d See Jebb ii. pp. 7, 8,
XX
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of the definite sciences such as geometry and astronomy, on the ground that these subjects have no relation to practical life and are of value only for mental discipline—“ a gymnastic of the soul.”α Students do well to spend some time on them but only in order to train the mind for education of a greater and a more serious sort.6 He attaches still less value to the speculative philosophers who concerned themselves with the nature of things ; they disagree among themselves and prove the futility of searching for truth in such matters. Compare, for example, these contradictory views : “ Anaxagoras maintained that the elements of being were infinite in number; Empedocles, that they were four ; Ion, that they were three ; Alcmaeon, that they were two ; Parmenides, that they were one ; and Gorgias, that they were none at all.” c Such mental legerdemain may have its place, but it is barren of useful results, and no one should allow himself to be stranded on these subtleties γ’
Isocrates is more severe in his strictures on the professors of a debased form of dialectic which he calls “ eristic ”—mere disputation for its own sake in the field of ethics/' They are impostors who make impossible promises. They profess to be masters of an absolute science of ethics and to be able to teach their students for a price—and a ridiculously low price at that—how to act rightly and be happy under all circumstances; whereas, in
0 Antid. 262-266.	b Antid. 265.
c Antid. 268, 269 ; cf. Helen 3. d Antid. 268 ; Panath. 26-28.
* Isocrates makes no distinction between dialectic and eristic, but he refers under the latter term to such quibblers as are shown up in Plato’s Euthydemus. See Blass ii. p. 23. vol. ι	b	xxi
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fact, our human nature is incapable of attaining to a science by which we can anticipate all future contingencies and so order our lives with prescience.® They pay no attention whatever to the practical virtues of private or of public life, but are mere quibblers who by their captious reasoning and sensational conclusions unsettle the minds of the young and undermine their characters.6 At the best their teaching is useful only as sharpening the faculties of their students.®
He condemns no less roundly the sophists of the rhetorical school. They, like the eristics, are impostors who bring all sophists into disrepute;d they promise great things for a small price ;e they pretend to aim at the truth but strive for sensational effects, displaying their power in their epideictic oratory by-speaking on mythical or paradoxical themes which have no relation to truth or to life/ They profess, moreover, that they can make a good speaker of any one ; that the art of oratory is easily acquired by learning, largely from example, a number of elements or commonplaces which may be put together, like the letters of the alphabet, into speeches appropriate and effective for any occasion ; whereas, in fact, oratory is not something which may be learned by rote from a master, but is a creative art which requires of the student a vigorous and imaginative mind.ff But the strongest objection to the professors of rhetoric is that they devote themselves mainly to the least reputable branch of oratory— a Against the Sophists 1-3.	6 Helen 6, 7.
c Antid. 261 ; Panath. 26, 27. d Against the Sophists 11.
* Against the Sophists 9.	1 Helen 8-13 ; Panath. 1.
9 Against the Sophists 17 ff.
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the forensic. This is practical; but because it deals with petty controversies, not Avith large ideas, it is narrow ; and because it aims neither at truth nor at justice, it is both false and immoral.®
As to his own system of education, Isocrates contents himself largely with a broad sketch of his ideas, dropping only hints here and there as to the content or the method of his instruction. He commends the traditional elementary education of Athenian youth as a good gymnastic for the body and the mind.6 He admits also that exercise in other disciplines, such as eristic, is of value, if not carried too far, as a preparation for greater and more serious studies.0
What, then, is the nature of his higher education ? It consists, says Isocrates, in the cultivation of the art of discourse, ή των λόγων παιδεία. This is a disappointing answer after we have listened to his diatribes on the inadequacy of other disciplines. We must, however, remind ourselves constantly in reading Isocrates that discourse, λόγος, is both the outward and the inward thought: it is not merely the form of expression, but reason, feeling, and imagination as well; it is that by which we persuade others and by which we persuade ourselves; it is that by which we direct public affairs and by which we set our own house in order ; it is, in fine, that endo-wment of our human nature which raises us above mere animality and enables us to live the civilized lifeThe art of discourse may, therefore, be as broad as the whole life of civilized man ; and this is just what Isocrates
° Against the Sophists 19, 20.	b Panath. 26.
* Panath. 26 ; Antid. 265 ; Epist. v. 3. d Antid. 253-255.
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insisted that it should be. He complains that it had been limited in its scope—confined to quarrels in the courts—and conceives it to be his business to deliver it from its narrow associations into the free atmosphere of great causes and large ideas. He himself chose, he says, to write discourses which were Hellenic in their breadth, dealing with the relations of states, and appropriate to be spoken at the pan-Hellenic assemblies ; akin more to the literature which is composed in rhythm and set to music than to forensic oratory ; setting forth facts in a style more imaginative and more ornate ; employing thoughts which are more lofty and more novel; using figures of speech more freely and more boldly ; and giving the same degree of pleasure as is afforded by poetry—discourses which are, moreover, further distinguished from the oratory of the court-room, which has to do with issues that to-day only are remembered and to-morrow forgotten, in that they treat of subjects of permanent interest and have, therefore, a value for all time.®
And it is oratory on this high plane, distinguished by breadth of view and nobleness of tone, by literary finish and charm, and by permanence of interest and value, which he proposes to cultivate in his students. They are to be led by their desire for praise and honour not to support causes which are unjust or petty, but those which are great and honourable, devoted to the general good and the welfare of mankind ; and the effort which they make to write and speak on such themes will tend to liberate their minds from mean and selfish interests and so to ennoble their moral natures.6
° Antid. 46 ff.; cf. Panath. 2, 136, 271.	6 Antid. 270 ff.
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Isocrates prides himself more upon the sound moral influence of his work and teaching than upon any other thing. The primary object of his instruction is right conduct in the man and in the citizen.® Indeed, there are times when he seems to think of his influence as expressing itself more worthily in action than in speech. He says in the Panathenaicus that he took greater pleasure in those of his students who were respected for the character of their lives and deeds than in those who were reputed to be able speakers ; b and it is significant that the student in whom he took the greatest pride was Timotheus, the general, to whose character and work he pays a fine tribute in the Antidosisf
The “ culture ” which Isocrates professed to impart was in one sense more narrow and in another more broad than the disciplines of other teachers. It was more narrow in that he disparaged all knowledge, or seeking after knowledge, which is not directly fruitful in practical conduct. He attaches no value to the theoretical or speculative ethics of the teachers of disputation, who disagree among themselves. He himself is content with a workable morality which is acknowledged by all men.d On the other hand, it was more broad in that he thought of it as embracing all of the relations of human existence. He criticizes the professors of the sciences and of the arts in general because they do not envisage the whole of life in their culture. Outside of the narrow fields of their specialties, they are less cultivated than their students ; they are often lacking in self-discipline ; they are boorish in their private relationships,
° Antid. 284.	b 87.
e 103 If.	d Antid. 84.
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and contemptuous of the opinion of their fellow-citizens.
“ Whom,” then, “ do I call educated ? ” he asks. “ First, those who manage well the circumstances which they encounter day by day, and who possess a judgement which is accurate in meeting occasions as they arise and rarely misses the expedient course of action ; next, those who are decent and honourable in their intercourse with all with whom they associate, bearing easily and good-naturedly what is unpleasant or offensive in others and being themselves as agreeable and reasonable to their associates as it is possible to be ; furthermore, those who hold their pleasures always under control and are not unduly overcome by their misfortunes, bearing up under them bravely and in a manner worthy of our common nature ; finally, and most important of all, those who are not spoiled by successes and do not desert their true selves and become arrogant, but hold their ground steadfastly as intelligent men, rejoicing no more in the good things which have come to them through chance than in those which through their own nature and intelligence are theirs from their birth. Those who have a character which is in accord, not with one of these things, but with all of them—these, I contend, are wise and complete men, possessed of all the virtues.” °
In the Antidosis, especially, Isocrates terms his culture a “ philosophy ” and himself a “ philosopher.” 6 He does not disclaim the title of sophist, but seems to prefer the other as more descriptive of his work. The appropriation of this term has been imputed to him for arrogance, as if he wished to set himself up 0 Panath. 28-32.	6 270.
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as a Plato or an Aristotle. However, the word has at this time no definite association with speculative or abstract thought, signifying only a lover of wisdom or a seeker after the cultivated life,** and is in fact more general and modest than the honourable title of sophist which the sham pretenders who called themselves sophists were only just beginning to make invidious. Indeed, the use of this term by Isocrates may be nothing more than a protest against the preposterous claims made by certain sophists for the omnipotence of their instruction. He himself, at any rate, admits that formal training plays a minor part in the making of a successful man : first and most important is native ability ; next is practice or experience, and last is education ; and no education amounts to anything which does not involve hard work on the part of the student himself.1* Furthermore, Isocrates, unlike those of the sophists whom he scorns, does not claim for his discipline that it is a science which will enable one to know exactly how to act in all the contingencies and crises of life. All that education can do is to develop imaginative insight, sound opinion, power to judge probabilities and to hit the right course of action as each emergency arises. “ For since it is not in the nature of man to attain a science by the possession of which we can know positively what we should do or what we should say, in the next resort I hold that man to be wise who is able by his powers of conjecture to arrive generally at the best course, and I hold that man to be a philosopher who occupies himself with studies
a See Plato, Phaedrus 278 d, and Thompson’s note for the history of the words φιλόσοφοί and σοφιστής.
b Against the Sophists 14, 15; Antid. 186-188.
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from which he will most quickly gain that kind of insight.” α
The success of his school was very great. Notwithstanding that he charged a high tuition fee,6 Isocrates could boast that he had more students than all the other sophists put together and that he amassed from his teaching a considerable fortune,® although he spent more on public services to Athens than upon his own household .d
His first students were Athenians ; but after the publication of the Panegyricus, in 380, his reputation spread gradually throughout Greece and attracted students from abroad. About this time, also, Athens rose to a position of power and influence as the head of the new naval confederacy, and was, furthermore, acknowledged to be the intellectual capital of the Greek world. “ Athens,” says Isocrates, “ is looked upon as having become a school for the education of all able orators and teachers of oratory. And naturally so ; for people observe that she holds forth the greatest prizes for those who have this ability and that she offers the greatest number and variety of fields of exercise to those who have chosen to enter contests of this character and want to train for them, and that, furthermore, everyone obtains here that practical experience which more than any other thing imparts ability to speak ; and in addition to these advantages, they consider that the catholicity and moderation of our speech, as well as our flexibility of mind and our love of letters, con-
° Antid. 271 ; cf. 184; also Panath. 28-30; Against the Sophists 16 ; Helen 5.
b He is said to have charged 1000 drachmas for his course, Blass ii. p. 22.
e Antid. 39-41. xxviii
d Antid. 158.
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tribute in no small degree to the education of the orator.” a
Isocrates, says Dionysius, was the most illustrious teacher of his time and made his school the “ image of Athens.” The ablest young men of Athens and of Hellas came to study under him, and went out from his tutelage to become leaders in their various fields—oratory, history, and statesmanship.& Among liis students were the orators Isaeus, Lycurgus, and Hypereides ; the historians Ephorus and Theo-pompus ; the philosopher Speusippus ; and the statesman and general Timotheus. And few if any of the literary men of his age, whether or not they were members of his school, were unaffected by his influence.0
Some of his students remained with him for three or four years, and seem to have retained for the master a strong feeling of affection as well as of high regard.d One of them, Timotheus, who exemplified in his life the doctrines of Isocrates,e set up a statue at Eleusis bearing the inscription: “ Timotheus dedicates this statue of Isocrates . . . to the goddesses of the temple, in token of his affection for the man and of his respect for his wisdom/’ f
Isocrates must have been throughout his life much occupied with his school. He was, however, given to hard work/ and found time and energy for a
° Antid. 295-296; cf. 299, and Paneg. 50.
b Critique on Isocrates i. ; cf. Cicero, De orat. ii. 94 : *‘ecce tibi exortus est Isocrates . . . cuius e ludo tamquam ex equo Troiano meri principes exierunt.” Cf. the similar claim made by Isocrates himself, Epist. iv. 2.
* Jebb ii. p. 13. d Antid. 87, 88. e Blass ii. p. 52.
f [Plutarch], Lives of the Orators, 838 d. ® Panath. 267.
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literary career. He called his writings orations, but they are such only in the sense that they are invested with the form and the atmosphere of oratory. He, himself, never delivered a speech, and few of his discourses were written for delivery.0 He was in reality a political pamphleteer, and has been called the first great publicist of all time. We must, however, guard against the implications of such modern terms. There was nothing about him of the facile journalist, nor was his writing ephemeral in its purpose or its character. He is said to have spent ten years in writing the Panegyricus—which is no doubt merely an exaggeration of the fact that he wrote slowly and with infinite pains. He believed that he was composing literature of permanent interest and value, and time has justified his faith.
His works will be described in some detail in the introductions to his several discourses, and it must suffice here to review them briefly.6 Twenty-one discourses and nine letters, most of them complete,6 are extant, and all of these are probably genuine.'1 The excellent preservation of his text bears witness to the importance attached to him in antiquity, and we may be fairly sure that practically all of his writings are preserved to us, especially since we find in ancient literature reference to but one lost work— his Art of Rhetoric.
a The forensic speeches and possibly the Plataicus. See Jebb ii. p. 176.
b Jebb’s treatment of them, ii. pp. 76 if., is excellent. His classification is followed here.
c We have only the introduction to the speech Against the Sophists, and the letters are most of them incomplete.
d To Demonicus and Against Euthynus are thought by some to be spurious.
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Six of his discourses are forensic speeches : Against Lochites, the Aegineticus, Against Euthynus, the Trapeziticus, the Span of Horses, and the Callimachus. They were his earliest efforts, which in later life he appears to disown as unworthy of him.
Three are “ hortatory ” :	To Demonicus, To
Nicocles, and Nicocles or the Cyprians. These are treatises on ethics, and are interesting as reflecting the practical morality of the times as well as the more advanced ideas of Isocrates.
Three are encomia, belonging to the “ epideictic ” or display type of oratory : the Busiris, the Helen, and the Evagoras. Of these, the Busiris and the Helen are half-serious attempts to treat mythological themes—of which he generally disapproves—in a manner to convey some useful lesson. To the epideictic class is assigned also the Panatkenaicus, although its contents are such as would justify our placing it quite as properly among his educational or his political works.
Two are essays on education : Against the Sophists and the Antidosis, in which he criticizes other disciplines and commends his own.
Six are distinctly political, having to do with governments and policies—mainly Athenian—in their external as well as internal relationships :	the
Panegyricus, the Philip, the Plataicus, the Peace, the Arckidamus, and the Areopagiticus.
There are also nine letters : to Dionysius, two to Philip, to Antipater, to Alexander, to the Sons of Jason, to Timotheus, to the Rulers of Mytilene, and to Arckidamus. These are for the most part less personal than general in tone and subject matter, and might be classed with his political writings.
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It is in his political discourses that Isocrates finds the truest expression of himself, and it is upon them that he rests his fame—and rightly so. They are unquestionably distinguished among the political writings of his time for breadth of view and nobleness of tone.® They transport the reader from the narrow circle of parochial existence into the generous atmosphere of a pan-Hellenic world ; they are, as he says, “ Hellenic and deal in a large way with the relations of states.” Even when he seeks to persuade Athens to a sound policy in her domestic affairs, he does so in the hope that she may be strong to help the weaker states and play an honourable and saving vole in the affairs of Greece.6 He is a loyal Athenian—and no one can doubt his patriotism—but his sympathies embrace all Hellas. In his letter to the Rulers of Mytilene lie says : “ While my lack of voice and of assurance have kept me out of public speaking and active politics, I have, nevertheless, not been altogether useless nor unknown to fame ; you will find that I have counselled and supported by my own efforts the orators who have been minded to speak for your good and for the good of our other allies, and that I have myself composed more speeches in the cause of the freedom and autonomy of the Hellenes than all the ranters of the platform.” c
“ Freedom and Autonomy ”—the catch-words of Greek politics—are as precious to Isocrates as to any other. He differs from his contemporaries only
° See Dionysius, Critique on Isocrates 3: θαυμαστόν yap δη καί μέγα τό της Ίσοκράτους κατασκευήs ΰψος, ηρωϊκης μάλλον τ) ανθρώπινης φύσεως οίκεΐον.
6 See Jebb ii. ρ. 41.	0 Epist. viii. 7.
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in cherishing these ideals for all the cities of Hellas. Aggression—the passion to dominate—he regards as the disease of Greek foreign policy, resulting soon or late in weakness or disaster. He accepts the recognized law of Greek ethics, that power begets folly, folly begets insolence, and insolence begets ruin, and shows that it operates even more surely in the history of states than in the lives of individuals ; a for a man may offend and die before paying the penalty, but states, which live for ever, may not escape its workings.6 Irresponsible power is like the bait of a trap : those who are lured by it are caught in its toils ; c or it is like a courtesan : those who are enamoured of it are led to their ruin.d Imperialism has, in fact, been the curse of Athens, its only fruits being hatred, wars, and an empty treasury.®
Sophrosyne, self-control—the disposition to live and let live, to cherish freedom for oneself and respect freedom in others—is the saving virtue of states no less than of men in their relations to each other/ The Athenians and the Spartans of old, before they lusted for empire, practised it and were the benefactors of Greece. “ They treated the Hellenes with consideration and not with insolence, deeming it their right to take command in the field but not to tyrannize over them, desiring rather to be addressed as leaders than as masters, and rather to be greeted as saviours than to be reviled as destroyers ; they won the Hellenic cities to themselves by doing kindness instead of subverting them by force, keeping their word more faithfully than
° Areop. 4.	6 Peace 120.	e Peace 34.
d Peace 103.	* Peace 29. f Peace 119 IF.
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men now keep their oaths, and considering it to be their duty to abide by their covenants as by the decrees of necessity ; they exulted less in the exercise of power than they gloried in living with self-control, thinking it proper to feel toward the weaker as they expected the stronger to feel toward themselves ; and while they regarded their home cities as their several places of abode, yet they considered Hellas to be their common fatherland.” α
It was this spirit which Isocrates sought to call back into the life of his generation as a means of putting an end to the feuds which were tearing Hellas to pieces and exhausting her vitality. He had no thought of merging the individuality or the independence of the Greek states in the sovereignty of a Greek empire, but had rather in mind the Delian League in its early days before Athens had turned it into an empire maintained by force ; and what he dreamed of was a great confederacy of free states voluntarily united under a single leadership, in the cause of a final and decisive war against their common enemy, the Persian Empire—“ the only Avar that is better than peace : more like a sacred mission than a military expedition.” 6
In advocating this crusade, he was not actuated alone by racial prejudice. In a very celebrated passage of the Panegyricus he seems to conceive of Hellenism as a brotherhood of culture, transcending the bounds of race. “ So far lias Athens distanced the rest of mankind in- thought and in speech that her pupils have become the teachers of the rest of the world ; and she has brought it about that the name ‘ Hellenes ’ is applied rather to those who ° Paneg. 80, 81.	b Paneg. 182.
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share our culture than to those who share a common blood.” a If, then, he thinks of a war of all Greeks against the barbarians as a sacred duty, it is because he believes that civilization in order to survive must be a militant force. Hellenism was an outpost of culture, a lamp to be kept burning amid the surrounding darkness ; 6 and ever at the door of Greece was Asia—sinister, threatening. “ Isocrates saw that the inevitable quarrel between Europe and Asia which had existed from the ‘ Trojan War ’ was the great abiding fact; he foresaw that it must soon come to an issue, and throughout the later period of his long life he was always watching for the inevitable day.”c The remarkable thing is, not that Isocrates should have conceived this idea, but that in spite of rebuffs and discouragements he should have clung to it with such tenacity. Others had held it before him: Gorgias had made it the theme of his oration at the Olympic Festival in 408, and Lysias in 384 ; moreover, the shame of the “ King’s Peace ” d was felt generally in Greece, and there was much irresponsible talk of a united campaign to deliver the Greeks in Europe from Persian interference and the Asiatic Greeks from Persian rule.e With Isocrates, however, it was something more than an idea ; it was, as we have seen, a religious principle, to which he dedicated his unremitting zeal. “ I might justly be praised by <* 50.
6 See the contrast between civilization and barbarism drawn in Evagoras 47 if.
c Bury, History of Greece, ii. p. 301. d The Peace of Antalcidas, 387, which had been dictated by the Persian King, surrendered the Greek cities on the Asiatic coast to Persian rule and conceded the right of the King to interfere in the relations of all Greek states.
* Diodorus xv. 9, 19. See also Paneg. 15.
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all,” he says, “ because throughout my whole life I have constantly employed such powers as I possess in warring on the barbarians, in condemning those who oppose my plan, and in striving to arouse to action whoever I think will best be able to benefit the Hellenes in any way or rob the barbarians of their prosperity.” a
Two of his longer discourses are devoted entirely to this subject : the Panegyricus, published about 380, and the Address to Philip, about 346. To read them side by side apart from their historical setting is to be impressed by their disharmony. The Panegyricus draws a noble picture of Athens as the mother of civilization and of free institutions, and rests on this her claim to take the lead in a campaign against the barbarians.6 The Address to Philip calls upon the King of Macedon, an absolute ruler of an uncultivated race, whom Demosthenes denounced as a barbarian and an enemy of Greece, to undertake what Isocrates now conceives that neither Athens nor any other Greek state can do—to reconcile the quarrels of Greece and lead her against the common enemy.0 Furthermore, the Panegyricus is an appeal to the mind of all Hellas. The title itself, which Isocrates chose, implies that he is following the tradition of Gorgias and Lysias by composing a speech suitable for a pan-Hellenic gathering. In the Address to Philip he has evidently lost confidence in such appeals. “ Those who desire,” he says, “ to
“ Phil. 130.
b In the Panegyricus Isocrates seems at first to be thinking of a dual leadership—a concession to the fact that Sparta was then the first power in Greece, but his real purpose is to prove the right of Athens to the hegemony, as he himself states in the Antidosis 57-58.	0 Philip 41.
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further some practical purpose and those who think that they have hit upon some plan for the common good must leave it to others to harangue at the public festivals, but must themselves win over someone to champion their cause from among men who are capable not only of speech but of action, and who occupy a high position in the world/’0 In other words, he rests his hope, no longer on the collective wisdom of free commonwealths, but on a strong man, unfettered by constitutional limitations.6
This is a change in the point of view of Isocrates which has prejudiced his reputation in modern times.0 He has been denounced as a traitor to Greece or pitied as a doddering old man γ’ Even Havet, who in his admirable essay on Isocrates is most sympathetic, complains that the lofty tone which elsewhere permeates his writings is lacking in the Address to Philip ;e
Perhaps the explanation of the change may be found in the thirty-four years of history which elapsed between the publication of the two discourses. Not long after the Panegyricus was published, the views of Isocrates seem to have borne fruit in the organization of the new naval league under the leadership of Athens, in the year 378/ This Avas a voluntary association of free states, and gave promise at the
0 Phil. 13.	6 Phil. 14, 15.
e The criticism begins with Niebuhr, Vortrdge iiber alte Geschichte, ii. p. 73, whose abuse of Isocrates is so extreme as to be almost amusing.
d “ Great and melancholy indeed is the change which has come over the old age of Isocrates,” Grote, History of Greece (new edition), xi. p. 241. (Isocrates is now ninety years old.)
*	Introduction to Cartelier’s Antidosis, pp. xlv, lix.
*	Kessler, Isokrates und die panhellenische Idee, p. 24.
vol. ι	c	xxxvii
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beginning of steering dear of the rocks of imperialism upon which the old confederacy of Delos had gone to pieces. “ But,” complains Isocrates, “ Athens cared less for my advice than for the rantings of the platform orators ” ; 0 the same mistakes were made as in the old confederacy ; and the bright promise of the League ended in the wretched fiasco of the so-called Social War (357-355 b.c.)—a period of such demoralizing strife that Isocrates prefers to it the shameful Peace of Antalcidas.*
This is a disconcerting period for lovers of democracy, and Isocrates’ writings during this time, especially the Peace, the Areopagiticus, and the letter to Archidamus, reveal the disenchantment which he himself experienced. He had been, unlike many of the intellectuals of his age, a pronounced believer in democracy,c and as late as 359 he wrote in one of his letters d that “ the life of a private man seemed to him better than that of a king, and the honours of a free state sweeter than those of a monarchy.” But while he reaffirms his faith in a democratic ideale even in the discourses which belong to this period, it seems clear that he considers the Athenian state as it then was in practice, where, he complains, “ insolence is regarded as democracy, lawlessness as liberty, impudence of speech as equality, and the licence to do whatever one likes as happiness,”1 to be a caricature of what a democracy should be.
° Phil. 129.	6 Peace 16.
c See a very full discussion of this subject by Havet, op. cit. pp. xxvii ff. and xl.	d Epist. vi. 11.
*	He idealizes the democracy of Solon and Cleisthenes, in which a sovereign people chose and submitted themselves to the best leaders—an aristocracy in effect. Areop. 20-27.
*	Areop. 20. Cf. Panath. 131, xxxviii
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At any rate, such a state was, in his mind, in no position to adopt and carry out any sound principle of foreign policy." On the contrary, the Athenians were in this regard like freebooters, living from hand to mouth :	now surfeited with plenty ; now in
extremity of want ; 6 impoverished by war, yet conceiving war to be the only means of enriching themselves ; c ready to listen to any demagogue who called them to arms/ no matter against whom,6 yet unwilling themselves to train or make sacrifices for war, but Iiiring to do their fighting for them mercenaries who turned out to be worse than brigands in the atrocities they perpetrated upon friends and foes alike/
These are harsh words, and unjust to Athens ;9 but even when full allowance is made for rhetorical exaggeration, they show at least that Isocrates had been disillusioned as to the powers of a pure democracy to manage a great military undertaking, and that it was not without good reason that he turned elsewhere to get support for his idea*
It was in the midst of the Social War, about 356, that he wrote his letter to the young Archidamus, who was shortly to succeed his father, Agesilaus, on
0 Areop. 12.	b Peace 90.
*	Areop. 54 ; Peace 46.	d Peace 1-6.
*	Peace 44.	f Peace 44 ; Epist. ix. 9, 10.
B Holm, in his history of this period, warns us against taking at their face value the pictures painted by Isocrates and Demosthenes of the degeneration of the Athenian democracy in the fourth century. See History of Greece, iii. chap. 13 and notes.
Λ For the general trend of opinion at this time in favour of monarchy see Jebb ii. pp. 21 ff., who emphasizes the fact that Isocrates and Aristotle were of one mind regarding Macedonian leadership.
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the throne of Lacedaemon.® He pictures to him with very strong feeling the universal wretchedness of Greece, in which “ no region can be found which does not groan with wars and factions and slaughters and evils untold ” ; and he calls upon Archidamus, who had apparently inherited his father’s dream of
a It is generally believed that Isocrates’ first overture to any person in this matter was to Dionysius, the elder, tyrant of Syracuse. So Jebb ii. p. 240, who says that Isocrates expressly states in his Address to Philip, 8 (Jebb has in mind 81, not 8, which is probably a misprint) that he had made the same appeal to Dionysius. But all that Isocrates states here is that he is repeating to Philip the reasons which he had given to Dionysius for not taking part in public life. The fragment of the letter to Dionysius shows only that Isocrates appealed to him to perform “ some service ” for the good of Greece. It is extremely unlikely that he should have appealed to Dionysius, who was so occupied with his own problems in the far west, to head the expedition against Persia. The only definite evidence on this point is that of the 30th “ Socratic Letter,” attributed to Speusippus, which states that the discourse which Isocrates sent to Philip had been written first for Agesilaus, then revised slightly and “ sold ” to Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, and finally had been revised still further and palmed off on Alexander of Thessaly. (See Blass ii. pp. 89, 293.) If we are to treat this' hopelessly inaccurate statement at all seriously, we must assume that it confuses Agesilaus with his son Archidamus, and Alexander with Jason of Pherae, whom Isocrates represents in his Address to Philip as “ talking of ” an expedition against Persia, although there is no evidence whatever that Isocrates ever addressed a formal discourse to Jason on this subject. But if we substitute Archidamus for Agesilaus, then the Dionysius to whom, according to Speusippus, Isocrates next turned cannot be Dionysius the elder to whom the letter of Isocrates, of which we possess the introduction, was addressed, for he was dead long before Isocrates wrote to Archidamus. Obviously, the letter is worthless as evidence on this point. . xl
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carrying the war into Asia and setting Hellas free, to undertake this mission of deliverance.®
It is doubtful, however, whether this appeal was much more than the outpouring of a desperate mood to a sympathetic friend, since Archidamus, before and after he succeeded to the kingship, found himself fully occupied Avith pressing affairs at home. It was with greater hope that, ten years later, Isocrates turned to Philip of Macedon as a man capable of carrying out so great an enterprise. Philip had announced his ambition to be “ captain-general of Hellas in a Avar against the Persians ” ; b he had by this time proved those qualities of leadership which made him one of the great figures of history ; he had by his growing power induced Athens to conclude a ten years’ state of war by the “ Peace of Philocrates,” and, shortly after the publication of Isocrates’ address to him, he was elected a member of the Amphictyonic Council and given the presidency of the Pythian Games—a signal recognition of his paramount influence in Greek affairs. He was, in fact, the strongest man in Europe and commanded the greatest resources.®
It is clear that Isocrates had a great admiration for him. He believed that he was at heart friendly to Athens, and he had consistently urged Athens to cultivate friendly relations with him."1 He regarded him as a pure Hellene of the line of Heracles,* as a man of education and culture/ and as a lover of Hellas with high ideas and broad vision 9—a judge-° Epist. ix. 8 ff.
b Holm, Hist, of Greece, iii. p. 245 ; Hogarth, Philip and Alexander of Macedon, p. 97 ; Diodorus xvi. 60. e Philip 137 ; cf. 15.	d Peace 22.
e Philip 76 ; 32-34 ; 105.	* Philip 29.	3 Philip 132.
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ment in which Isocrates is, in the main, supported by those historians whose views of tills period are not echoed from the orations of Demosthenes.α Furthermore, he thought that Philip was in an unique position to champion the cause of all Hellas ; other Greeks were too much identified with their own states ; they were restricted by local patriotism and by the bonds of local polities and laws : “ you,” he says to Philip, “ are privileged, as one who has been blessed with untrammelled freedom, to consider all Hellas your fatherland, as did the father of your race, and to be ready to brave perils for her sake.” 6
It is true that the lofty tone of the Panegyricus is absent from the Address to Philip. Isocrates had dreamed that Athens, the author of Greek civilization, should be the leader in its militant triumph ; and he could not with the same enthusiasm give to another the place which he had reserved for her.c But he was giving up nothing more than his local sentiment and pride. Philip was to be conceded the hegemony only ; he was to be the leader of a confederacy of free states. There was not now in Isocrates’ mind any more than when he wrote the Panegyricus any thought of surrendering the independence of Greek states to an imperial power/*
It turned out somewhat differently. Demosthenes and the Avar party in Athens prevailed, and forced the issue with Philip; the result was the battle of Chaeronea and the subjection by force of the
° Holm, Hist, of Greece, iii. chap. 19 ; Bury, Hist, of Greece, ii. chap. 6; Hogarth, Philip and Alexander of Macedon.	b Philip 127.
c See the tone of Philip 129. d See Jebb ii. pp. 21 if. xlii
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Greek states to the overlordship of the Macedonian king.®
Isocrates was no doubt oppressed by what he must have regarded as the useless slaughter at Chaeronea. But the tradition that he committed suicide on hearing that Philip had won the battle, made familiar through Milton’s lines :
As that dishonest victory At Chaeronea, fatal to liberty,
Killed with report that old man eloquent,6
is so improbable on the face of it and so in conflict with trustworthy evidence that it must be set down as fable.0 Isocrates did not look upon the battle as an unmixed evil, but as a final clash between the ambitions of individual states to be free to quarrel among themselves and the larger purpose of Philip to unite and lead them against Persia.^ Nor could he have felt that Chaeronea was in any peculiar sense “ fatal to liberty ” ; for the downfall of “ freedom and autonomy ” dates, not from this event, but from the Peace of Antalcidas, which not only surrendered Greek territory to Persian rule but conceded the right of the Persian king to dictate the relations of the Greek states generally.® Philip succeeded to
° See Holm iii. p. 280: “ If the Greeks had honestly thrown in their lot with Philip and Alexander in the spirit of Isocrates, they would have reaped the advantage of victory over Asia without the disadvantage of Macedonian rule over Greece.”	b 10th Sonnet.
e The third letter in our collection, written to Philip after the peace which followed the battle of Chaeronea, is now generally accepted as genuine.	d Epist. iii. 2.
e SeePaneg., especially 115-121, 175-180; and Ferguson’s admirable summary of the facts in his Hellenistic Athens,
p. 6.
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the overlordship of a barbarian despot, and Philip was at least a Greek who purposed to champion Hellenism.
It would be interesting to know what Isocrates thought when the Athenians, in gratitude for the generous terms of peace which Philip made with them after his victory, elected him to citizenship and set up his statue in the market-place.® Isocrates himself, in the letter which he then wrote to him— the last of his compositions—speaks with a dignified reserve. There is no longer need, he says, to talk of reconciling the Greek states ; they must now perforce submit to your purpose. It remains for you not to neglect the great cause but to carry it out. I do not know whether I won you over to this purpose or whether you yourself conceived it and I merely supported you in your desires ; although I am inclined to think (he says politely) that it was your idea from the first. But I am grateful to my old age for this one thing—that I have lived long enough to see the dreams which have been in my mind from my youth, and which I have tried to write down in the Panegyricus and in the discourse addressed to you, now coming true in part through your deeds and destined, I hope, to come entirely true.
The question of the practical effect of Isocrates upon the course of events in his time is a matter of controversy, the evidence being purely circumstantial. It has been almost a fashion since Niebuhr to divorce him entirely from history and to dismiss him as a sort of dreamer in the desert. He was undoubtedly an idealist who was far in advance of * Holm iii. p. 282.
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his age ; 0 but to deny that he had any shaping influence upon contemporary history is to impeach the judgement of antiquity. He exercised a strong influence through his school ; he was an outstanding publicist whose writings were widely read throughout Greece ; he was on terms of friendship with many of the leading men of his time ; he was the chief advocate of the pan-Hellenic idea, and as such was the spokesman for a considerable group of thinking men. It is true that in the last words which he wrote he gives Philip full credit for his resolution to captain the Greeks in a crusade against the barbarians, and assigns to himself the minor role of supporting Philip in his design; but if this statement is to be interpreted as anything more than a pleasant courtesy—if, that is to say, we take the view that the life-work of Isocrates has no real connexion with the enterprise which Philip undertook and Alexander carried out—then the close correspondence which exists between the rather definite programme which Isocrates lays down (first in the Panegyricus and later in the Address to Philip), and the articles of confederation which were adopted at the Congress of Corinth one year after the battle of Chaeronea, by which the Greek states bound themselves to unite in a war against Persia under
0 See Bury, Hist, of Greece, ii. p. 300 : “ Neither Demosthenes, the eloquent orator, nor Eubulus, the able financier, saw far into the future. The only man of the day, perhaps, who grasped the situation in its ecumenical aspect, who descried, as it were from without, the place of Macedonia in Greece and the place of Greece in the world, was the nonagenarian Isocrates.” See also Holm, Hist, of Greece, iii. p. 159.
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the leadership of the king of Macedon, is the most remarkable coincidence of history."
BIBLIOGRAPHY
Manuscripts and Papyri
The most important are the following, according to Drerup, who has described one hundred and twenty-one mss. and ten papyri of Isocrates (Introduction to his critical edition, pp. iv-cxiv) :
Urbinas III. (Γ), late 9th or early 10th century a.d., contains all the orations except Against Callimachus and Against Euthynus ; and all the letters. There are corrections by five hands (Γ15 Γ2, etc.) in the text in minuscules, and by one hand (Γ marg.) in the margin in uncials.
Vaticanus 936 (Δ), 14th cent., contains all the orations except Against Callimachus, Against Euthynus, and On The Span of Horses; and all the letters.
Ambrosianus O 144 (E), 15th cent., same contents as Δ. This ms. was once greatly valued, before either Γ or Δ had been worked over.
Laurentianus lxxxvii. 14 (Θ), 13th cent., contains eleven orations : Helen, Evag., Busir., Paneg., Areop., Plataic., Archid., Against Soph., Philip, Panath., Antid., but none of the letters.
Vaticanus 65 (Λ), 1063 a.d., contains all the orations, but none of the letters.
Parisinus 2932 (Π), 15th cent., contains life of Isocrates and “hypotheses” to the orations; thirteen of the orations: To Hem., To Nicocl., Nicocl., Paneg., Helen, Evag., Busir.,
a For the articles of the treaty see Grote, History of Greece, xi. p. 340 ; and for a detailed comparison of these articles with the programme of Isocrates see Kessler, Jsokrates und die panhellenische, Idee, pp. 73 if. xlvi
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Against Soph., Plataic., Arcop., Philip, Peace, Archid.; but none of the letters.
Scapliusianus 43 (Z), 15 th cent., contains twelve orations : To Dem., To Nicocl., Nicocl., Paneg., Helen, Evag., Busir., Against Soph., Plataic., Areop., Philip, Peace. Valuable especially for the text of -To Demonicus.
The Egyptian papyri also contribute something to the elucidation of the text, being helpful especially in enabling us to judge the comparative authority of the mss. There are ten of these papyri (Drerup, pp. iv-viii), but only three contain more than short fragments : Papyrus Londinensis, 1st cent, a.d., which contains the Peace from § 13 to the close ; Papyrus Massiliensis, 4th or 5th cent, a.d., which contains To Nicocles, 1-30 ; and Papyrus Berolinensis, 2nd cent, a.d., containing To Demonicus from § 18 to the close.
All of the mss. fall into two main groups. The first group is composed of Γ and its descendants, Δ and E. The second is made up of the many manuscripts of the vulgate line, of which there are two main branches. The first branch is represented by Θ, which stands alone, having no progeny among surviving mss., save that the corrections in the fourth and fifth hands (Γ4 Γ5) of Γ are drawn mainly from this source. The second branch of the vulgate line again divides into two : the earlier, which is represented by Λ and its numerous descendants; the later, which is represented best by Π, which appears to stem from a copy of the archetype of Λ.
Of the vulgate tradition, Λ, the earliest manuscript, is by far the best, and formed, mainly, the basis for the earlier editions of Isocrates, notably that of Coray. This tradition is, however, contaminated by interlinear and marginal notes which had been written upon some antecedent manuscript, and which crept into the body of the text itself (see Baiter and Sauppe’s edition, Preface, p. 11).
The discovery of Urbinas Γ by Bekker—a manuscript free from this contamination—enabled scholars to restore, with great probability, the original Isocrates. In fact, the publication of Bekker’s Oratores Attici in 1822, in
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which his text of Isocrates follows very largely the authority of Γ, marks a new era in the text criticisms of Isocrates ; for it is now generally agreed that Urbinas Γ is the most trustworthy of all the mss. (Drerup, p. lxv).
Following Bekker, but relying even more than he on the authority of Γ, Baiter and Sauppe published in 1839 their edition of Isocrates, which is to this day the most conservative text which we possess of all the works of Isocrates (Drerup, p. clxxxiii).
Editions
The more important are :
Demetrius Chalcondylas, editio princeps, Milan, 1493, contains the lives of Isocrates by [Plutarch], Philostratus, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and the orations, but not the letters.
Aldus, epistles, Venice, 1499, contains eight letters of Isocrates, omitting the letter to Archidamus.
Aldus, the orations, Venice, 1513.
Jerome Wolf, complete works, Basel, 1570, with Latin translation, notes, and index. This edition has the first modern commentary on Isocrates. The notes are prolix but often good.
H. Stephanus, orations and letters, Paris, 1593, with Wolf’s Latin translation, and seven “ diatribae.” The “ Stephanus edition.”
C. T. Matthaei, epistles, Moscow, 1776.
Athanasius Auger, complete works, Paris, Didot, 1782, with new Latin translation, and variant readings.
Wilhelm Lange, complete works, Halle, 1803, with critical notes and index.
Adainantius Coray, complete works, Paris, Didot, 1807, with critical notes and valuable commentary in modern Greek.
Andreas Mustoxydis, Antidosis, Milan, 1812. JYIusto-xydis was the first to discover mss. which gave the xlviii
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Antidosis in complete form and the first to publish a complete edition of this discourse. The next year appeared a translation into Latin with good notes by Angelo Ma'i, Milan, 1813. The edition of Mustoxydis was followed by that of Orelli, Zurich, 1814, and since then the Antidosis has been given complete in all the editions.
Immanuel Bekker, Oratores Attici (Isocrates, vol. ii.), Oxford, 1822 ; Berlin, 1823. Bekker discovered Urbinas Γ in the Vatican and was the first editor to take advantage of this, the best of all the mss. of Isocrates.
W. S. Dobson, Attic Orators (Isocrates, vol. iii.), London, 1828. Useful variorum edition. Contains the Adversaria of Dobree.
George Baiter and Hermann Sauppe, Oratores Attici (Isocrates, part ii.), Zurich, 1839. The best critical edition of all the works of Isocrates.
George Baiter, Isocratis orationes et epistolae in Muller’s Oratores Attici, Paris, Didot, 1846, with Wolf’s Latin translation revised by Ahrens.
Gustav Eduard Benseler, Isocratis orationes, Leipzig, Teubher, 1851. Benseler discounts the ms. authority in favour of what he regards as the normal usage of Isocrates. He goes too far in removing hiatus everywhere and in tampering with the text to bring out more boldly the Isocratean “ figures.”
Benseler, Isokrates' Werke, Leipzig, 1854. Greek text with German translation of Panegyricus, Philip, Plataicus, Archidamus, and Peace, with explanatory notes. The text of this edition is more conservative than that of his first edition.
Auguste Cartelier and Ernest Ilavet, Antidosis, Paris, 1862, translated into French by Cartelier; with text, notes, and a most excellent introduction by Ilavet.
De Clermont-Tonnerre, complete works in Greek with translation into French, 3 vols., Paris, 1868.
J. E. Sandvs, Ad Demonicum and Panegyricus, London, Oxford and Cambridge, Rivington’s, 1872, with critical and explanatory notes in English.
Friederich Blass, Isocratis Orationes, Leipzig, Teubner,
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1878, last impression, vol. i., 1913 ; vol. ii., 1910. A revision of Benseler’s first edition.
Otto Schneider, Isokrates’ ausgewahlte Reden : I. To Demonicus, Evagoras, Areopagiticus ; II. Panegyricus and Philip. Third edition by Max Schneider, Leipzig, 1886-1888.
Richard C. Jebb, Selections from The Attic Orators, London, 1906.
Engelbert Drerup, Isocratis opera omnia, Leipzig, Teubner, 1906, with Latin introduction on the mss. and their relationships, on former editions, and on the dates and genuineness of the several works. The text is revised to embody the author’s latest study of the mss., and there is a complete critical apparatus. This promises to be the definitive critical edition of Isocrates. So far only vol. i. has appeared. This contains, besides 199 pages of introductory material, the forensic speeches, Against the Sophists, Helen, Busiris, To Demonicus, To Nicocles, Nicocles, Evagoras.
Rudolph Rauchenstein, Ausgewahlte Reden des Isokrates, Panegyrikos and Areopagitikos, with good introduction and explanatory notes in German, revised by Karl Miinscher, Berlin, 1908.
Edward S. Forster, The Cyprian Orations of Isocrates, with introduction and notes, Oxford, 1912.
G. Mathieu, the Philip and the letters to Philip, Alexander, and Antipater, Paris, 1924. Text with introduction, notes, and translation in French.
Translations
Apart from the translations contained in the above editions, there are the translations into German of the complete works by Adolph Heinrich Christian, Stuttgart, 1832-36, and of the Panegyricus and the Panathenaicus by Theodor Flathe, Berlin, 1858. With Flathe’s translation is bound up that of the Areopagiticus by Wilhelm Binder.
In English there is available the translation of the first
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ten orations, begun by A. H. Dennis and completed by J. H. Freese, London, 1894, Bohn Library. Earlier translations (rape) are Elyot, Doctrinal of Princes (Nicocles), 1534 ; Dinsdale, complete works except for the parts of the Antidosis not then published, revised by Young, London, 1752 ; Gillies, Panegyricus, Archidamus, Peace, Areopagiticus, Plataicus, and The Span of Horses, in his Orations of Lysias and Isocrates, London, 1878.
Subsidia
T. Mitchell, Index Graecitatis Isocraticae, Oxford, 1828.
S. Preuss, Index Isocrateus, Leipzig, 1904.
Albert Martin, Le Manuscrit d’Isocrate Urbinas CXI de la Vaticane, description et histoire, Paris, 1881 ; also, “Nouvelles etudes sur le manuscrit d’Isocrate du fonds d’Urbin,” Revue de Phil., xix.; 1895.
Heinrich Buermann, Die handschriftliche Uberlieferung des Isokrates, Progr, Berlin, 1885-86.
Karl Miinscher, Isokrates in Pauly-Wissowa, 1916.
Burk, Die Padagogik des Isokrates, 1923.
Jebb, The Attic Orators, vol. ii., London, 1893.
Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, vol. ii., Leipzig, 1892.
Josef Kessler, Isokrates und die panhellenische Idee, 1912.
For more detailed bibliography the reader is referred to Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, vol. ii., footnotes, and Drerup’s introduction to his edition. Drerup gives a bibliography for each oration.
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I. TO DEMONICUS
VOL. I
INTRODUCTION
The author of the Greek “ hypothesis ” to this discourse, preserved in two of the mss., mentions a tradition that Hipponicus, the father of Demonicus and friend of Isocrates, was a Cyprian.0 If this is true, then To Demonicus, like To Nicocles, Nicocles or the Cyprians, and Evagoras, is a result of Isocrates’ associations with the island of Cyprus, and may be grouped with his “ Cyprian ” orations. In any case it seems to belong to the same period as the discourses AVTitten for Nicocles, the young Cyprian king : 374-372 b.c.6
The “ hypothesis ” dates, however, from the fourth century a.d., and its authority is, therefore, open to question ; all that we know with certainty is what we can infer from the discourse itself: that Demonicus lived in a monarchy, that he was young, and that his father, Hipponicus, recently dead, was a man of note, of exemplary character, and a friend of Isocrates.
The Address to Demonicus is classed with the two following discourses as a treatise on practical ethics, being made up of precepts on the proper conduct of life.® These fall roughly into three main divisions : (1) man in his relation to the gods ; (2) in his rela-
° 'Ι7Γ7τ0νικό5 τις, ws ἔχβι 6 πολύς \6yos, Κύπριος μϊν ήν τφ yivei.
6 See Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. 80. c See General Introduction, p. xxxi.
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TO DEMONICUS
tion to men, including society in general, especially parents and friends ; (3) in relation to himself—the harmonious development of his own character.
Yet the treatise lacks unity in that these precepts are rather loosely put together in the manner of the “ gnomic ” literature of the time, the body of the discourse being in fact a string of detached maxims α in which the author’s personal admonitions are mingled with maxims drawn from other sources, mainly from Theognis and the other gnomic poets, the sayings of the “ Seven Sages,” and the homely preachings of Socrates.6
But there is lacking not only unity of form but unity of spirit. Shrewd advice for getting on in this workaday world is imperfectly harmonized with an occasional note of exalted idealism—a discord which is characteristic of the “ practical philosophy ” of Isocrates.®
The authenticity of the discourse has been challenged, in modern times notably by Benseler, but on insufficient grounds,d
0 This looseness of composition is found also in To Nicocles, as Isocrates himself points out in Antid. 68.
6 In To Nicocles Isocrates acknowledges that his material has been drawn from many sources. See 40, 41.
* See Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 83.
d See Sandys’ edition of To Demonicus and of the Panegyricus, Introduction, p. xxxi, and Blass, Pie attische Beredsamkeit, ii. p. 279. Cf., however, Drerup, introd. to his edition, pp. cxxxiv-cxli.
I20KPAT0T2
προσ δημονικον
steph. Έν πολλοΐς μεν, ω Δημόνικε, πολύ διεστώσας
J εύρήσομεν τάς re των σπουδαίων γνώμας καί τάς των φαύλων διάνοιας- πολύ he μεγίστην διαφοράν είληφασιν iv ταΐς προς αλλήλους συνηθείαις- οι μεν γάρ τούς φίλους παρόντας μόνον τιμώσιν, οι he και μακράν άπόντας άγαπώσι- καί τάς μεν των φαύλων συνήθειας ολίγος χρόνος διελυσε, τάς he των σπουδαίων φιλίας ουδ’ αν ό πας αιών εξαλείφειεν.
2	ηγούμενος οΰν πρεπειν τούς δόζης όρεγομενους καί παιδείας άντπτοιουμενους των σπουδαίων αλλά μη των φαύλων είναι μιμητός, απεσταλκά σοι τόνδε τον λόγον δώρον, Τ€κμήριον μεν της προς υμάς εύνοιας, σημ€Ϊον he της προς 'Ιππόνικον συνήθειας- πρεπει γάρ τούς παΐδας, ώσπερ της ουσίας, ουτω καί της φιλίας της πατρικής κλήρο-
3	νομεΐν. όρώ he καί την τύχην η μιν συλλαμ-βάνουσαν καί τον παρόντα καιρόν συναγωνιζό-μ€νον σύ μεν γάρ παιδείας επιθυμείς, εγώ he παιδεύειν άλλους επιχειρώ, καί σοι μεν ακμή φιλόσοφεΐν, εγώ he τούς φιλοσοφοΰντας επανορθώ.
° For the sentiment that bad men make poor friends cf. Theognis, 101 ff., and Socrates in Xenophon, Mem. ii. 6. 19. 4
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I. TO DEMONICUS
In many respects, Demonicus, we shall find that much disparity exists between the principles of good men and the notions of the base ; but most of all by far have they parted company in the quality of their friendships.® The base honour their friends only when they are present; the good cherish theirs even when they are far away ; and while it takes only a short time to break up the intimacies of the base, not all eternity can blot out the friendships of good men. So then, since I deem it fitting that those who strive for distinction and are ambitious for education should emulate the good and not the bad, I have dispatched to you this discourse as a gift, in proof of ray good will toward you and in token of my friendship for Hipponicus ; for it is fitting that a son should inherit his father’s friendships even as he inherits his estate. I see, moreover, that fortune is on our side and that the present circumstances are in league with us ; for you are eager for education and I profess to educate ; you are ripe for philosophy 6 and I direct students of philosophy.
6 For the meaning of “ philosophy ” in Isocrates see Introduction, pp.xxv ff.
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Οσοι μεν ούν προς τους εαυτών φίλους τούς προτρεπτικούς λόγους συγγράφουσ ι, καλόν μεν
4	εργον επιχειροΰσιν, ου μην περί γε το κράτιστον της φιλοσοφίας διατρίβουσιν όσοι δε τοΐς νεω-τεροις είσηγοΰνται μη δι* ών την δεινότητα την iv τοΐς λόγοις άσκησουσιν, άλλ’ όπως τα των
[3]	τρόπων ήθη σπουδαίοι πεφυκεναι δόξουσι, τοσούτω μάλλον εκείνων τούς ακούοντας ώφελοΰσιν, όσον οι μεν επί λόγον παρακαλοϋσιν, οι δε τον τρόπον αυτών επανορθοΰσι.
5	Αιόπερ ημείς ου παράκλησιν εύρόντες αλλά παραίνεσιν γράφαντες, μελλομεν σοι συμβουλεύειν ων χρη τούς νεωτερους όρεγεσθαι καί τίνων έργων άπεχεσθαι καί ποίοις τισίν άνθρώποις όμιλεΐν καί πώς τον εαυτών βίον οίκονομεΐν. όσοι γάρ του βίου ταύτην την όδόν επορεύθησαν, ουτοι μόνοι της αρετής εφικεσθαι γνησίως ηδυνηθησαν, ης ούδεν κτήμα σεμνότερον ουδέ βεβαιότερου εστι.
6	κάλλος μεν γάρ ή χρόνος άνηλωσεν ή νόσος εμάρανε· πλούτος δε κακίας μάλλον ή καλοκα-γαθίας υπηρέτης εστίν, εξουσίαν μεν τή ραθυμία παρασκευάζων, επί δε τάς ήδονάς τούς νέους 7ταρακαλών ρώμη δε μετά μεν φρονήσεως ώφε-λησεν, άνευ δε ταύτης πλείω τούς έχοντας εβλαφε,1 καί τα μεν σώματα τών άσκούντων εκόσμησε,
7	ταΐς δε τής φυχής επιμελείαις επεσκότησεν. ή δε τής αρετής κτήσις, οΐς αν άκιβδήλως ταΐς διανοίαις
1 ίβλαψΐ Γ : έλιιμήνατο Γ6Ζ.
° Hermogenes, Περί μεθόδου δεινότατο?, 25, refers to this introduction as an example of inoffensive self-laudation in the orators.
b For Isocrates’ insistence on right conduct as the end of education see Introduction, p. xxv.
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Now those who compose hortatory discourses addressed to their own friends are, no doubt, engaged in a laudable employment; yet they do not occupy themselves with the most vital part of philosophy. Those, on the contrary, who point out to the young, not by what means they may cultivate skill in oratory, but liow they may win repute as men of sound character, are rendering a greater service a to their hearers in that, while the former exhort them to proficiency in speech, the latter improve their moral conduct.&
Therefore, I have not invented a hortatory c exercise, but have written a moral treatise ; and I am going to counsel you on the objects to which young men should aspire and from what actions they should abstain, and with what sort of men they should associate and how they should regulate their own lives. For only those who have travelled this road in life have been able in the true sense to attain to virtue—that possession which is the grandest and the most enduring in the world. For beauty is spent by time or withered by disease ; wealth ministers to vice rather than to nobility of soul, affording means for indolent living and luring the young to pleasure ; strength, in company with wisdom, is, indeed, an advantage, but without wisdom it harms more than it helps its possessors, and while it sets off the bodies of those who cultivate it, yet it obscures the care of the soul.d But virtue, when it grows up with
0 This discourse is really hortatory in the general sense of that word, but Isocrates distinguishes it from hortatory (“ protreptic ”) discourses of the sophists, which were lectures to stimulate interest in whatever kind of learning they professed to teach, commonly oratory.
a Of. Paneg. 1.
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συναυξηθή, μόνη μεν συγγηράσκει, πλούτον δε κρείττων, χρησιμωτερα δε εύγενείας εστί, τα μεν τοις άλλοις αδύνατα δυνατά καθιστάσα, τα δε τω πλήθει φοβερά θαρσαλεως ύπομενουσα, καί τον μεν οκνον φόγον, τον δε πόνον έπαινον ηγούμενη.
8	ρόδιον δε τούτο καταμαθεΐν εστιν εκ τε των 'ΙΙρακλεους άθλων καί των Θησέως έργων, οΐς η των τρόπων αρετή τηλικοΰτον ευδοκίας χαρακτήρα τοις εργοις επεβαλεν, ώστε μηδε τον άπαντα χρόνον δυνασθαι λήθην εμποιησαι των εκείνοις πεπραγμενών.
9	Ου μην αλλά και τάς του πατρός προαιρέσεις άναμνησθεις οικεϊον και καλάν εξ εις παράδειγμα των υπ’ εμού σοι λεγομένων, ου γάρ όλιγωρών της αρετής ουδέ ράθυμων διετελεσε τον βίον, αλλά το μεν σώμα τοις πόνοις εγυμναζε, τή δε φυχή τους κίνδυνους ύπεμενεν,1 ουδέ τον πλοΰτον παρακαίρως ήγάπα, ἀλλ’ άπελαυε μεν των παρόντων αγαθών ώς θνητός, επεμελεΐτο δε τών υπαρχόντων
10	ως αθάνατος, ούδε ταπεινώς διώκει τον αύτοΰ
[4]	βίον, αλλά φιλόκαλος ήν καί μεγαλοπρεπής καί
τοΐς φίλοις κοινός, καί μάλλον εθαυμαζε τούς περί αυτόν σπουδάζοντας ή τούς γενει προσήκοντας' ηγείτο γάρ είναι προς εταιρίαν πολλώ κρείττω φυσιν νόμου καί τρόπον γένους καί προαίρεσιν ανάγκης.
11	’Επιλίποι δ’ αν ημάς 6 πας χρόνος, ει πάσας
1 ύπέμενεν Γ : νφίστατο Γ5.
° Cf. Bacchylides, iii. 78 (Jebb): “As a mortal thou must nourish each of two forebodings ;—that to-morrow’s sunlight will be the last that thou shalt see; or that for fifty 8
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us in our hearts without alloy, is the one possession which abides with us in old age ; it is better than riches and more serviceable than high birth ; it makes possible what is for others impossible ; it supports with fortitude that which is fearful to the multitude ; and it considers sloth a disgrace and toil an honour. This it is easy to learn from the labours of Heracles and the exploits of Theseus, whose excellence of character has impressed upon their exploits so clear a stamp of glory that not even endless time can cast oblivion upon their achievements.
Nay, if you will but recall also your father’s principles, you will have from your own house a noble illustration of what I am telling you. For he did not belittle virtue nor pass his life in indolence ; on the contrary, he trained his body by toil, and by his spirit he withstood dangers. Nor did he love wealth inordinately ; but, although he enjoyed the good tilings at his hand as became a mortal, yet he cared for his possessions as if he had been immortal.® Neither did lie order his existence sordidly, but was α lover of beauty, munificent in his manner of life, and generous to his friends ; and he prized more those who were devoted to him than those who were his kin by blood ; for he considered that in the matter of companionship nature is a much better guide than convention, character than kinship, and freedom of choice than compulsion.
But all time would fail us if we should try to
years thou wilt live out thy life in ample wealth; ” and Lucian, Anthol. Pal. x. 26:
ώs τεθνηξδμενοί των σων αγαθών άττόλανε, u>s δὲ βιωσόμενο* φείδεο σων κτεάνων.
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τα? εκείνου πράξεις καταριθμησαίμεθα. άλλα to μεν ακριβές αυτών εν ετεροις καιροΐς δηλώσομεν, δείγμα 8e τής 'Ιππονίκου φύσεως νυν εξενηνό-χαμεν, προς ον δει ζην σε ώσπερ προς παράδειγμα, νόμον μεν τον εκείνου τρόπον ήγησάμενον, μιμητήν δε και ζηλωτήν τής πατρώας αρετής γιγνόμενον αισχρόν γάρ τούς μεν γραφείς άπεικάζειν τα καλά των ζώων, τούς δε παΐδας μή μιμεΐσθαι τούς
12	σπουδαίους των γονέων, ήγοϋ δε μηδενί των αθλητών οϋτω προσήκειν επί τούς άνταγωνιστάς άσκεΐν, ώς σοι σκοπεΐν όπως εφάμιλλος γενήσει τοι? του πατρός επιτηδευμ ασιν. ουτω δε τήν γνώμην ού δυνατόν διατεθήναι τον μή πολλών καί καλών ακουσμάτων πεπληρωμενον τα μεν γάρ σώματα τοΐς συμμετροις πόνοις, ή δε φυχή τοι? σπουδαίοις λόγοις αυξεσθαι πεφυκε. διόπερ εγώ σοι πειράσομαι συντόμως υποθεσθαι, δι ών αν μοι δοκέΐς επιτηδευμάτων πλεΐστον προς αρετήν επιδοΰναι καί παρά τοΐς άλλοις άπασιν άνθρώποις εύδοκιμήσ αι.
13	ΤΙρώτον μεν ουν εύσεβει τά προς τούς θεούς, μή μόνον θύων, αλλά καί τοΐς δρκοις εμ μενών · εκείνο μεν γάρ τής τών χρημάτων ευπορίας σημεΐον, τούτο δε τής τών τρόπων καλοκαγαθίας τεκμήριον. τίμα τό δαιμόνιον αει μεν, μάλιστα 8e μετά τής πόλεως’ ουτω γάρ δόξεις άμα τε τοΐς θεοΐς θύειν καί τοΐς νόμοις εμμενειν.
14	Τοιουτος γίγνου περί τούς γονείς, οΐους αν ευξαιο περί σεαυτόν γενεσθαι τούς σεαυτοΰ παΐδας. * 6
10
This intention was not, so far as we know, carried out.
6 Cf. Theognis, 171 θεσίτ εΰχ€υ, 0eo?r eonv ἔτι κράτος.
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recount all liis activities. On another occasion I shall set them forth in detail;α for the present, however, I have produced a sample of the nature of Hipponicus, after whom you should pattern your life as after an ensample, regarding his conduct as your law. and striving to imitate and emulate your father’s virtue ; for it were a shame, when painters represent the beautiful among animals, for children not to imitate the noble among their ancestors. Nay, you must consider that no athlete is so in duty bound to train against his competitors as are you to take thought how you may vie with your father in his ways of life. But it is not possible for the mind to be so disposed unless one is fraught with many noble maxims ; for, as it is the nature of the body to be developed by appropriate exercises, it is the nature of the soul to be developed by moral precepts. Wherefore I shall endeavour to set before you concisely by what practices I think you can make the most progress toward virtue and win the highest repute in the eyes of all other men.
First of all, then, show devotion to the gods,6 not merely by doing sacrifice, but also by keeping your vows ; for the former is but evidence of a material prosperity, whereas the latter is proof of a noble character. Do honour to the divine power at all times, but especially on occasions of public worship ; for thus you will have the reputation both of sacrificing to the gods and of abiding by the laws.
Conduct yourself toward your parents as you would have your children conduct themselves toward you.c
c Isocrates anticipates the golden rule. Of. Nicocles, 61 ; To Nicocles, 24, 38 ; Paneg. 81.
ISOCRATES
‘Άσκει των περί το σώμα γυμνασίων μη τα προς την ρώμην αλλά τα προς την ύγίειαν τούτου
[5]	δ’ αν επιτύχοις, ει λήγοις των πόνων ετι πονεΐν δυνάμενος.
15	M^re γέλωτα προπετή στεργε, μήτε λόγον μετά θράσους άποδεχου* το μεν γάρ άνόητον, τό δε μανικόν.
"Α ποιεΐν αισχρόν, ταΰτα νόμιζε μηδε λέγειν είναι καλόν, εθιζε σεαυτόν είναι μη σκυθρωπόν άλλα σύννουν δι’ εκείνο μεν γάρ αυθάδης, διά δε τούτο φρόνιμος είναι δόξεις. ήγοΰ μάλιστα σεαυτω πρεπειν κόσμον, αισχύνην δικαιοσύνην σωφροσύνην' τούτοις γάρ άπασι δοκεΐ κρατεΐσθαι τό των νεωτερων ήθος.
16	Μηδέποτε μηδέν αισχρόν ποιησας ελπιζε λησειν και γάρ αν τούς άλλους λάθης, σεαυτω συνειδήσεις.
Τούς μεν θεούς φοβοΰ, τούς δε γονείς τίμα, τούς δε φίλους αισχύνου, τοΐς δε νόμοις πείθου.
Τάς ήδονάς θήρευε τάς μετά δόζης- τερφις γάρ σύν τω καλώ μεν άριστον, άνευ δε τούτου κάκιστον.
17 Ευλαβοΰ τάς διαβολάς, καν φευδεΐς ώσιν οι γάρ πολλοί την μεν αλήθειαν άγνοοΰσι, προς 8e την δόζαν άποβλεπουσιν. άπαντα δόκει ποιεΐν ως μηδενα λήσων και γάρ αν παραυτίκα κρύφης, ύστερον όφθήσει. μάλιστα δ’ αν εύδοκιμοίης, ει φαίνοιο ταϋτα μη πράττων, α τοΐς άλλοις αν πράτ-τουσιν επιτιμωης.
° Cf. Lord Chesterfield, Letters, 144: “ Frequent and loud laughter is characteristic of folly and ill manners.”
6 Cf. 46.
c Apparently borrowed from Thales. See Diog. Laert. i. 36 tav & rots dWots eiτιτιμωμεν αύτοϊ μη δρώμev. Cf. 14 and note.
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TO DEMONICUS, 14-17
Train your body, not by the exercises which conduce to strength, but by those which conduce to health. In this you will succeed if you cease your exertions while you still have energy to exert yourself.
Be not fond of violent mirth, nor harbour presumption of speech ; for the one is folly, the other madness.®
Whatever is shameful to do you must not consider it honourable even to mention. Accustom yourself to be, not of a stern, but of a thoughtful, mien ; for through the former you will be thought self-willed, through the latter, intelligent. Consider that no adornment so becomes you as modesty, justice, and self-control; for these are the virtues by which, as all men are agreed, the character of the young is held in restraint.
Never hope to conceal any shameful thing which you have done ; for even if you do conceal it from others, your own heart will know.
Fear the gods, honour your parents, respect your friends, obey the laws.
Pursue the enjoyments which are of good repute ; for pleasure attended by honour is the best thing in the world, but pleasure without honour is the worst.6
Guard yourself against accusations, even if they are false ; for the multitude are ignorant of the truth and look only to reputation. In all things resolve to act as though the whole world would see what you do ; for even if you conceal your deeds for the moment, later you will be found out. But most of all wall you have the respect of men, if you are seen to avoid doing things which you would blame others for doing.0
13
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18	Έάν ής φιλομαθής, ωσωι πολυμαθής, α μων ωπίστασαι, ταΰτα διαφύλαττω τ αι ς μωλωταις, α δε μή μωμάθηκας, προσλάμβανω ταΐς ωπιστήμαις· ομοίως γαρ αισχρόν άκούσαντα χρήσιμον λόγον μή μαθωΐν και διδόμωνόν τι αγαθόν παρά, των φίλων μἡ λαβωΐν. καταναλίσκω την ων τω βίω σχολήν ωίς τήν των λόγων φιληκοΐαν- οϋτω γάρ τα τοΐς άλλοις χαλωπώς ωύρημωνα συμβήσωταί σοι
19	ραδίως μανθάνωιν. ήγοΰ των ακουσμάτων πολλά πολλών ωιναι χρημάτων κρωίττω· τα μων γάρ τ αχό ω ς άπολωίπωι, τα δω πάντα τον χρόνον παρα-μωνωι· σοφία γάρ μόνον των κτημάτων αθάνατον.
[6]	μή κατόκνωι μακράν οδόν πορωυωσθαι προς τούς διδάσκωιν τι χρήσιμον ωπαγγωλλο μόνους- αισχρόν γάρ τούς μων ωμπόρους τηλικαντα πωλάγη διαπωράν ωνωκα του πλωίω ποίησαι τήν ύπάρχουσαν ουσίαν, τούς δε νωωτωρους μηδω τάς κατά γην πορωίας ύπομωνωιν ωπί τω βωλτίω καταστήσαι τήν αυτών διάνοιαν.
20	Τώ μων τρόπω γίγνου φιλοπροσήγορος, τω δε λόγω ωύπροσήγορος. ω στ ι δε φιλοπροσηγορίας μων το προσφωνωΐν τούς απαντώντας, ωύπροσηγορίας δω τό τοΐς λόγοις αύτοΐς οίκωίως ωντυγχάνωιν. ήδωως μων ωχω προς άπαντας, χρώ δω τοΐς βωλτί-στοις- οϋτω γάρ τοΐς μων ούκ άπωχθής ωσωι, τοΐς δβ φίλος γωνήσωι. τάς ωντωνζωις μή ποιον πνκνάς τοΐς αύτοΐς, μηδω μακράς πωρί τών αυτών πλησμονή γάρ απάντων.
° Sandys quotes from Ascham’s Scholemaster ·. “Isocrates did cause to bo written at the entrie of his schole, in golden letters, this golden sentence, έὰν ys φιλομαθής, icy πολυμαθής, which excellentlie said in Greek, is thus rudelie in English, ‘ If thou lovest learning, thou shalt attayne to moch learning/ ” 14
TO DEMONICUS, 18-20
If you love knowledge, you will be a master of knowledge.® What you have come to know, preserve by exercise ; what you have not learned, seek to add to your knowledge ; for it is as reprehensible to hear a profitable saying and not grasp it as to be offered a good gift by one’s friends and not accept it. Spend your leisure time in cultivating an ear attentive to discourse, for in this way you will find that you learn with ease what others have found out with difficulty. Believe that many precepts are better than much wealth ; for wealth quickly fails us, but precepts abide through all time ; for wisdom alone of all possessions is imperishable. Do not hesitate to travel a long road 6 to those who profess to offer some useful instruction ; for it -were a shame, when merchants cross vast seas in order to increase their store of wealth, that the young should not endure even journeys by land to improve their understanding.
Be courteous in your manner, and cordial in your address. It is the part of courtesy to greet those ■whom you meet; and of cordiality to enter into friendly talk with them. Be pleasant to all, but cultivate the best; thus you will avoid the dislike of the former and have the friendship of the latter. Avoid frequent conversations with the same persons, and long conversations on the same subject; for there is satiety in all things.®
The words were in fact inscribed “ in golden letters ” over the portal to Shrewsbury School.
6 Echoed unmistakably from Theog. 71-2:
ὰλλὰ /ner’ έσθλόν Ιων βονλεύεο πολλά μογήσας καί μακρήν ποσσίν, Κύρν’, οδόν έκτελέσα*.
c Cf. Homer, II. xiii. 636 πάντων μιν κόροs έστί · Aristoph. Plut. 189 των μιν yap άλλων έστί πάντων πλησμονή.
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21	Τύμναζε σεαυτόν πόνοις εκουσίοις, όπως αν δύνη καί τούς ακουσίους ύπομενειν. ύφ' ών κρατεΐσθαι την ψυχήν αισχρόν, τούτων εγκράτειαν ασκεί πάντων, κέρδους, οργής, ηδονής, λύπης, εσει δε τοιοΰτος, εάν κέρδη μεν είναι νομίζης δι ών ευδοκιμήσεις άλλα μη δι* ών ευπορήσεις, τή δε οργή παραπλησίως εχης προς τούς άμαρτάνοντας ώσπερ αν προς εαυτόν άμαρτάνοντα και τούς άλλους εχειν άξιώσειας, εν δε τοΐς τερπνοΐς, εάν αισχρόν ύπολάβης των μεν οίκετών άρχειν ταΐς δ’ ήδοναΐς δουλεύειν, εν δε τοΐς πονηροΐς, εάν τάς των άλλων ατυχίας επιβλεπης και αυτόν ως άνθρωπος ών ύπομιμνήσκης.
22	Μάλλον τήρει τάς των λόγων ή τάς των χρημάτων παρακαταθήκας· δει γάρ τούς άγαθούς άνδρας τρόπον όρκου πιστότερον φαίνεσθαι παρεχόμενους, προσήκειν ήγοΰ τοΐς πονηροΐς άπιστεΐν, ώσπερ τοΐς χρηστοΐς πιστεύειν. περί των απορρήτων μηδενι λεγε, πλήν εάν ομοίως συμφερη τάς πράξεις σιωπάσθαι σοι τε τω λεγοντι κάκείνοις τοΐς
23	άκούουσιν. όρκον επακτόν προσδεχου διά δύο προφάσεις, ή σεαυτόν αιτίας αισχρός άπολύων, η φίλους εκ μεγάλων κινδύνων διασώζων. ενεκα δε χρημάτων μηδενα θεών όμόσης, μηδ' αν εύορκεΐν
[Ή μελλης· δόξεις γάρ τοΐς μεν επίορκεΐν, τοΐς δε φιλοχρημάτως εχειν.
24 Μηδενα φίλον ποιου, πριν αν εξετάσης πώς κεχρηται τοΐς πρότερον φίλοις· ελπιζε γάρ αυτόν
° So also Democritus, Stobaeus, Flor. xxix. 63. b The Greek ideal of freedom through self-control. See Socrates in Xen. Mem. iv. 5. Cf. To Nicocles, 29.
c Cf. Xen. Mem. ii. 6. 6.
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TO DEMONICUS, 21-24
Train yourself in self-imposed toils, that you may be able to endure those which others impose upon you.® Practise self-control in all the things by which it is shameful for the soul to be controlled,6 namely, gain, temper, pleasure, and pain. You will attain such self-control if you regard as gainful those things which will increase your reputation and not those which will increase your wealth ; if you manage your temper towards those who offend against you as you would expect others to do if you offended against them ; if you govern your pleasures on the principle that it is shameful to rule over one’s servants and yet be a slave to one’s desires ; and if, when you are in trouble, you contemplate the misfortunes of others and remind yourself that you are human.
Guard more faithfully the secret which is confided to you than the money which is entrusted to your care ; for good men ought to show that they hold their honour more trustworthy than an oath. Consider that you owe it to yourself no less to mistrust bad men than to put your trust in the good. On matters which you -would keep secret, speak to no one save when it is equally expedient for you who speak and for those who hear that the facts should not be published. Never allow yourself to be put under oath save for one of two reasons—in order to clear yourself of disgraceful charges or to save your friends from great dangers. In matters of money, swear by none of the gods, not even when you intend to swear a true oath ; for you will be suspected on the one hand of perjury, on the other of greed.
Make no man your friend before inquiring how he has used his former friends ;c for you must expect
c	17
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καί 7τερί σε γενεσθαι τοιοΰτον, οΐος καί περί εκείνους γεγονε. βραδέως μεν φίλος γίγνου, γενόμενος δε πειρώ διαμενειν ομοίως γάρ αισχρόν μηδενα φίλον εχειν καί πολλούς εταίρους μεταλ-λάττειν. μήτε μετά βλάβης πειρώ των φίλων, μήτ* άπειρος είναι των εταίρων θελε. τούτο δε ποιήσεις, εάν μη δεόμενος τό δεΐσθαι προσποιη.
25	περί των ρητών ως απορρήτων άνακοινού· μη τυχών μεν γάρ ουδεν βλαβήσει, τυχών δε μάλλον αυτών τον τρόπον επιστησει. δοκίμαζε τούς φίλους εκ τε της περί τον βίον ατυχίας καί της εν τοΐς κινδυνοις κοινωνίας’ τό μεν γάρ χρυσών εν τω 7τυρί βασανίζομεν, τούς δε φίλους εν ταΐς άτυ-χίαις διαγιγνώσκομεν. ούτως άριστα χρησει τοΐς φίλοις, εάν μη προσμενης τάς παρ' εκείνων δεήσεις, ἀλλ’ αύτεπάγγελτος αύτοΐς εν τοΐς καιροΐς
26	βοηθης. ομοίως αισχρόν είναι νόμιζε τών εχθρών νικάσθαι ταΐς κακοποιίαις καί τών φίλων ηττάσθαι ταΐς ευεργεσία ις. άποδεχου τών εταίρων μη μόνον τούς επί τοΐς κακοΐς δυσχεραίνοντας, αλλά καί τούς επί τοΐς άγαθοΐς μη φθονοΰντας· πολλοί γάρ άτυχοΰσι μεν τοΐς φίλοις συνάχθονται, καλώς δε πράττουσι φθονοϋσι. τών απάντων φίλων μεμνησο προς τούς παρόντας, ΐνα δοκης μηδε τούτων απάντων όλιγωρεΐν.
α Of. Solon, quoted in Diog. Laert. i. 60:
φίλουs μι) ταχύ κτω ’ οΰs δ’ &v κτήση} μή άποδοκίμαζε.
b For both the figure and the sentiment cf. Theog. 415.
e The “ get even ” standard of honour in popular thought. Cf. Theognis, 869-73:
tv μοι tireiTa πέσοι μέχατ ούρανδς εύρύς ϋπερθεν χάλκεοί, άνθρώπων δεΐμα χαμαιχενέων,
1S
TO DEMONICUS, 2Φ-26
liim to treat you iis he has treated them. Be slow α to give your friendship, but when you have given it, strive to make it lasting ; for it is as reprehensible to make many changes in one’s associates as to have no friend at all. Neither test your friends to your own injury nor be willing to forgo a test of your companions. You can manage this if you pretend to be in want when really you lack nothing. Confide in them about matters which require no secrecy as if they were secrets ; for if you fail you will not injure yourself, and if you succeed you will have a better knowledge of their character. Prove your friends by means of the misfortunes of life and of their fellowship in your perils ; for as we try gold in the fire, so we come to know our friends when we are in misfortune.6 You will best serve your friends if you do not wait for them to ask your help, but go of your own accord at the crucial moment to lend them aid. Consider it equally disgraceful to be outdone by your enemies in doing injury and to be surpassed by your friends in doing kindness.® Admit to your companionship, not those alone who show distress at your reverses, but those also who show no envy at your good fortune ; for there are many who sympathize with their friends in adversity, but envy them in prosperity,d Mention your absent friends to those who are with you, so that they may think you do not forget them, in their turn, when they are absent.
el μη έ-γώ τοίσιν μέν έπαρκέσω οΐ με φιλοΰσιν, τοϊς δ’ έχθροϊτ άνίη καί μέγα πήμ’ ίσομαι.
Even Socrates reflects this standard in Xenophon, Mem. ii. 6. 35. Not so Socrates in Plato : see Republic, 335 a. d See Socrates’ analysis of envy in Xenophon, Mem. iii. 9. 8.
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27	Eimi βούλου τα περί τήν εσθήτα φιλόκαλος, άλλα μη καλλωπιστής. εστι δε φιλόκαλου μεν τό μεγαλόπρεπες, καλλωπιστοΰ 8ε τό περίεργον.
5Αγάπα των υπαρχόντων αγαθών μη την ύπερ-βάλλουσαν κτήσιν αλλά την μετρίαν άπόλαυσιν. καταφρόνει των περί τον πλούτον σπουδαζόντων μεν, χρήσθαι δε τοΐς ύπάρχουσι μη δυναμενων
[8] παραπλήσιον γάρ οι τοιοϋτοι πάσχουσιν, ώσπερ αν ει τις ίππον κτησαιτο καλόν κακώς ίππευε ιν
28	επιστάμενος. πειρώ τον πλοΰτον χρήματα και κτήματα κατασκεύαζε ιν. εστι δε χρήματα μεν τοΐς άπολαυειν επισταμενοις, κτήματα δε rot? κτάσθαι δυναμενοις. τίμα την ύπάρχουσαν ουσίαν δυο ΐν ενε κεν, του τε ζημίαν μεγάλην εκτΐσαι δύνασθαι, και του φίλω σπουδαίω δνστυχοΰνπ βοηθήσαι· προς δε τον άλλον β ιον μηδέν υπερβαλλόντως άλλα, μετρίως αυτήν άγάπα.
29	Σιτεργε μεν τα παρόντα, ζήτει δε τα. βελτίω.
συμφοράν όνειδίσης· κοινή γα,ρ ή τύχη και τό μέλλον άόρατον.
Τούς άγαθους ευ ποιεί* καλός γαρ θησαυρός παρ’ άνδρί σπουδαίω χάρις όφειλομενη. τούς κακούς ευ ποιών όμοια πείσει τοΐς τας άλλοτρίας κυνας σιτίζουσιν εκ είναι τε γαρ τούς δίδοντας ώσπερ τούς τυχόντας ύλακτοϋσιν, οι τε κακοί τούς ώφε-λοΰντας ώσπερ τούς βλάπτοντας άδικοϋσι.
30	Ήίίσει τούς κολακεύοντας ώσπερ τούς εζαπατών-τας· άμφότεροι γα,ρ πιστευθεντες τούς πιστεύσαν-τας άδικοϋσιν. εάν άποδεχη τών φίλων τούς προς
0 The same cynicism is expressed in Theognis, 105-106: δειλούί eS ϊρδοντι ματαιοτάτη χάρις έστίν ·
Ισον καί σπΐίραν πόντον ά\ό$ πολιής.
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TO DEMONICUS, 27-30
In matters of dress, resolve to be a man of taste, but not a fop. The man of taste is marked by elegance, the fop by excess.
Set not your heart on the excessive acquisition of goods, but on a moderate enjoyment of what you have. Despise those who strain after riches, but are not able to use what they have ; they are in like case with a man who, being but a Avretched horseman, gets him a fine mount. Try to make of money a thing to use as well as to possess ; it is a thing of use to those who understand how to enjoy it, and a mere possession to those who are able only to acquire it. Prize the substance you have for two reasons—that you may have the means to meet a heavy loss and that you may go to the aid of a worthy friend when he is in distress ; but for your life in general, cherish your possessions not in excess but in moderation.
Be content with your present lot, but seek a better one.
Taunt no man with his misfortune ; for fate is common to all and the future is a tiling unseen.
Bestow your favours on the good ; for a goodly treasury is a store of gratitude laid up in the heart of an honest man. If you benefit bad men, you will have the same reward as those who feed stray dogs ; for these snarl alike at those who give them food and at the passing stranger ; and just so base men wrong alike those who help and those who harm them.®
Abhor flatterers as you would deceivers ; for both, if trusted, injure those who trust them. If you admit to your friendship men who seek your
21
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το φαυλότατου χαριζομέυους, ούχ έξεις iv τω βίω τούς προς τό βέλτιστου άπεχθαυομέυους.
Υίγυου προς τούς πλησιάζουτας ομιλητικός, άλλα μη σεμυός· του μέυ γάρ τω υ υπεροπτικών ογκου μόλις αυ οι δούλοι καρτερήσειαυ, του δε τώυ όμι-
31	λητικών τρόπου άπαυτες ήδέως ύποφέρονσιυ. ομιλητικός δ’ εσει μη δύσερις ώυ μηδε δυσάρεστος μηδε προς πάυτας φιλόνικος, μηδε προς τάς τώυ πλησίαζόυτωυ οργάς τραχέως άπαυτώυ, μηδ’ άυ αδίκως όργιζόμευοι τυγχάνωσιν, αλλά θυμουμέυοις μέυ αύτοΐς εΐκωυ, πεπαυμέυοις δε τής οργής έπι-πλήττωυ· μηδε παρά τα γελοία σπουδάζωυ, μηδε παρά τα σπουδαία τοΐς γελοίοις χαίρωυ (τό γάρ άκαιρου παυταχοΰ λυπηρόυ)· μηδε τα? χάριτας άχαρίστως χαριζόμευος, όπερ πάσχουσιυ οι πολλοί, ποιοϋυτες μέυ, άηδώς δε τοΐς φίλοις ύπουργουυτες·
[9] μηδε φιλαίτιος ώυ, βαρύ γάρ, μηδε φιλεπιτιμητής, παροζυυτικόυ γάρ.
32	Μάλιστα μέυ εύλαβοΰ τάς ευ τοΐς πότοις συυου-σίας · εάυ δέ ποτέ σοι συμπέση καιρός, έξαυίστασο προ μέθης, οταυ γάρ 6 υοΰς υπό οΐυου διαφθαρή, ταύτά πάσχει τοΐς άρμασι τοΐς τούς ήυιόχους άπο-βαλοΰσιυ- έκεΐυά τε γάρ άτάκτως φέρεται διαμαρ-τόυτα των εύθυυούυτωυ, ή τε φυχή πολλά σφάλλεται διαφθαρείσης τής διάνοια?.
ΆΘάυατα μεν φρόυει τω μεγαλόφυχος εΐυαι,
° For drinking-parties in Athens see Isocrates’ picture in Antid. 286-7.
6	Theognis gives the same advice, 484 ff.
c This recalls the figure of the charioteer and the two
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TO DEMONICUS, 30-32
favour for the lowest ends, your life will be lacking in friends who will risk your displeasure for the highest good.
Be affable in your relations with those who approach you, and never haughty; for the pride of the arrogant even slaves can hardly endure, whereas when men are affable all are glad to bear with their ways. But to be affable, you must not be quarrelsome, nor hard to please, nor always determined to have your way ; you must not oppose harshly the angry moods of your associates, even if they happen to be angry without reason, but rather give way to them when they are in the heat of passion and rebuke them when their anger has cooled ; you must avoid being serious when the occasion is one for mirth, or taking pleasure in mirth when the occasion is serious (for what is unseasonable is always offensive); you must not bestow your favours ungraciously as do the majority who, when they must oblige their friends, do it offensively ; and you must not be given to fault-finding, which is irksome, nor be censorious, which is exasperating.
If possible avoid drinking-parties altogether,0 but if ever occasion arises when you must be present, rise and take your leave before you become intoxicated ;6 for when the mind is impaired by wine it is like chariots which have lost their drivers ; for just as these plunge along in wild disorder when they miss the hands which should guide them, so the soul stumbles again and again when the intellect is impaired.®
Cultivate the thoughts of an immortal by being
horses in Plato, Phaedr. 247 a, b, c. There is an exact parallel in Libanius, xii. 40.
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θνητά δέ τω συμμέτρως των υπαρχόντων άπο-λαύειν.
33	'Hγοΰ την παιδείαν τοσούτω μεΐζον αγαθόν είναι της άπαιδευσίας, όσω τα μεν άλλα μοχθηρά πάντες κερδαίνοντες πράττουσιν, αυτή 8e μόνη καί προσ-εζημίωσε τούς έχοντας· πολλάκις γάρ, ών τοΐς λόγοις ελύπησαν, τούτων τ οΐς εργοις την τιμωρίαν έδοσ αν.
Οΰς αν βουλή ποιήσασθαι φίλους, αγαθόν τι λέγε περί αυτών προς τούς απαγγέλλοντας· αρχή γάρ φιλίας μεν έπαινος, έχθρας δε φόγος.
34	Βουλευόμενος παραδείγματα ποιου τα παρεληλυ-θότα των μελλόντων το γάρ αφανές εκ τοΰ φανερού ταχίστην έχει την διάγνωσιν. βουλευου μεν βραδέως, επιτέλει δε ταχέως τα δόζαντα. ήγοΰ κράτιστον είναι παρά μεν των θεών ευτυχίαν, παρά δ’ ημών αυτών εύβουλίαν. περί ών αν αισχύνη παρρησιάσασθαι, βουλή δέ τισι τών φίλων άνακοινώσασθαι, χρώ τ οΐς λόγοις ώς περί άλλο-τρίου τοΰ πράγματος· ούτω γάρ την εκείνων τε γνώσιν αίσθήσει, καί σεαυτόν ου καταφανή ποιή-
35	σεις, όταν υπέρ σεαυτοϋ μέλλης τινι συμβούλιο χρήσθαι, σκόπει πρώτον πώς τα έαυτοΰ διωκησεν 6 γάρ κακώς διανοηθείς περί τών οικείων ουδέποτε καλώς βουλεύσεται περί τών άλλοτρίων. ούτω δ’ αν μάλιστα βου λεύεσθαι παροξυνθείης, ει τάς συμφοράς τάς εκ τής αβουλίας επιβλέφειας· καί * 6
° Of. 9.
6 The translation of this perplexing sentence takes αντη to refer to άπαιSevvla, following Sandys.
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lofty of soul, but of a mortal by enjoying in due measure the good things which you possess.®
Consider culture to be a good so far superior to the lack of culture that while in general everyone derives gain from the practice of vice, boorishness 6 is the one vice which actually penalizes its possessors ; for the latter are often punished in deed for the offences they give by their words.
When you desire to make a friend of anyone, say good things about him to those who are wont to report them ; for praise is the foundation of friendship, as blame is that of enmity.
In your deliberations, let the past be an exemplar for the future ;c for the unknown may be soonest discerned by reference to the known.^ Be slow in deliberation, but be prompt to carry out your resolves. Consider that as the best thing which we have from the gods is good fortune, so the best thing which we have in ourselves is good judgement. When there is anything of which you are ashamed to speak openly, but about which you wish to confer with some of your friends, speak as though it were another’s affair ; thus you will get at their opinion, and will not betray your own case. Whenever you purpose to consult with any one about your affairs, first observe how he has managed his own ; for he who has shown poor judgement in conducting his own business will never give wise counsel about the business of others. The greatest incentive you can have to deliberation is to observe the misfortunes which spring from the lack of it; for we pay the
c Cf. To Nicocles, 35.
d The same idea is attributed to Cleobulus, Stob. Flor. iii. 31 τα άφανη rois φανΐροΐς τεκμαίρου.
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γάρ τής ύγιείας πλείστην επιμέλειαν εχομεν, όταν τάς λύπας τάς εκ τής αρρώστιας άναμνησθώμεν.
36	Μίμου τα των βασιλέων ήθη και δίωκε τα εκείνων επιτηδεύματα· δόξεις γάρ αυτούς άποδεχεσθαι καί ζηλονν, ώστε σοι συμβήσεται παρά τε τω πλήθει μάλλον ενδοκιμεΐν καί την παρ εκείνων εύνοιαν βεβαιοτεραν ύχειν. πείθου μεν καί τοΐς νόμοις τοΐς υπό των βασιλέων κειμενοις, ισχυρό -τα τον μέντοι νόμον ήγοΰ τον εκείνων τρόπον, ώσπερ γάρ τον εν δημοκρατία πολιτευόμενον το πλήθος δει θεραπεύειν, ούτω καί τον εν μοναρχία κατοικοΰντα τον βασιλέα προσήκει θαυμάζειν.
37	Εις ύρχήν κατασταθείς μηδενί χρώ πονηρω προς τάς διοικήσεις· ών γάρ αν εκείνος άμάρτη, σοι τάς αιτίας άναθήσουσιν. εκ τω ν κοινών επιμελειών άπαλλάττου μη πλουσιώτερος α.ΛΑ’ ενδοξότερος· πολλών γάρ χρημάτων κρείττων 6 παρά του πλήθους έπαινος.
Μ,ηδενί πονηρω πράγματι μήτε παρίστασο μήτε συνηγορεί' δόξεις γάρ καί αυτός τοιαϋτα πράττειν, οιά περ αν τοΐς άλλοις πράττουσι βοηθής.
38	ΐίαρασκεύαζε σεαυτόν πλεονεκτεΐν μεν δύνασθαι, άνεχου δε το 'ίσον εχων, ΐνα δοκής όρεγεσθαι τής δικαιοσύνης μη δι άσθενειαν αλλά δι επιείκειαν, μάλλον άποδεχου δικαίαν πενίαν ή πλούτον άδικον· τοσούτω γάρ κρείττων δικαιοσύνη χρημάτων, δσω τα μεν ζώντας μόνον ωφελεί, τό δε1 καί τελευ-τήσασι δόξαν παρασκευάζει, κάκείνων μεν τοΐς φαύλοις μετεστι, τούτου δε τοΐς μοχθηροΐς αδύνατον
1 τό δὲ or τα δὲ Γ : ή δέ vulg.
α Isocrates’ defence of his advice to the young Nicocles in Antid. 70 applies here. See To Nicocles, introd.
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closest attention to our health when we recall the pains which spring from disease.
Pattern after the character of kings, and follow closely their -ways. For you will thus be thought to approve them and emulate them, and as a result you will have greater esteem in the eyes of the multitude and a surer hold on the favour of royalty. Obey the laws which have been laid down by kings, but consider their manner of life your highest law. For just as one who is a citizen in a democracy must pay court to the multitude, so also one who lives under a monarchy should revere the king.0
When you are placed in authority, do not employ any unworthy person in your administration ; for people will blame you for any mistakes which he may-make. Retire from your public trusts, not more wealthy, but more highly esteemed; for the praise of a people is better than many possessions.
Never support or defend a bad cause, for people will suspect that you yourself do the things which you aid others in doing.
Put yourself in a position in which you have the power to take advantage, but refrain when you have your fair share, so that men may think that you strive for justice, not from weakness, but from a sense of equity. Prefer honest poverty to unjust wealth ; b for justice is better than riches in that riches profit us only while we live, while justice provides us glory even after we are dead, and while riches are shared by bad men, justice is a thing in b Cf. Theognis, 145-8 :
βούλΐο δ’ ΐύσΐβέων όλἱγου συν χρήμασιν οΐκβΐν ή πλουτεΐν, άδίκωτ χρημάτα πασάμενος. έν δέ δικαιοσύνη σνΧΧήβδην πασ’ άρΐτή έστιν, πας δέ τ’ άνηρ άγαθόϊ, Κύρνβ, δίκαιος έών.
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39	μεταλαβεϊν. μηδενα ζήλου των εξ αδικίας κερδαι-νόντων, άλλα μάλλον άποδεχου τούς μετά δικαιοσύνης ζημιωθεντας· οι γάρ δίκαιοι των αδίκων ει μηδέν α'ΛΑο πλεονεκτοΰσιν, ἀλλ’ ούν ελπίσι γε σπουδαίαις ύπερεχουσιν.
40 Πάντων μεν ειτιμελοϋ των περί τον βίον, μάλιστα δε την σαυτοΰ φρόνησιν ασκεί· μεγιστον γάρ εν ελαχίστω νους αγαθός εν ανθρώπου σώματι.
[11]	7τείρω τω μεν σώματι είναι φιλόπονος, τη δε φυχή φιλόσοφος, ΐνα τω μεν επιτελειν δύνη τα δόἱ-αι^τα, τη δε προοράν επίστη τα συμφέροντα.
41	Παν ὅ τι αν μελλης ερεΐν, πρότερον επισκοπεί τη γνώμη’ πολλοΐς γάρ η γλώττα προτρέχει της διανοίας. δύο ποιου καιρούς του λέγειν, η περί ών οΐσθα σαφώς, η περί ών άναγκαΐον είπεΐν. εν τούτοις γάρ μόνοις 6 λόγος τής σιγής κρείττων, εν δε τοΐς άλλοις άμεινον σιγάν ή λέγειν.
42	Νόμιζε μηδέν είναι των ανθρωπίνων βέβαιον· ουτω γάρ ο vt' ευτυχών εσει περιχαρής ούτε δυστυχών περίλυπος, χαΐρε μεν επί τοΐς συμβαίνουσι * 6
° Of. To Nicocles, 32 ; Theognis, 315-18:
πολλοί τοι πλουτοΰσι κακοί, αγαθοί δὲ πέλονται' άλλ’ ημείς τούτοις ού διαμειψδμεθα τής αρετής τόν πλούτον, έπεί τό μέν ίμπεδον αίεί, χρήματα δ’ ανθρώπων άλλοτε άλλος ίχει.
6 This suggests the noble passage on just living in Isocrates’ Peace, 31. Cf. Paneg. 28 and note. Life beyond this life is a “ hope ” in Isocrates ; what he is sure of is the immortality of fame. See Phil. 134.
e From Periander. See Stob. Flor. iii. 56: nepiavfyos έρωτηθείς, τί μέ-γιστον εν έλαχίστψ, είπε, φρένες α·γαθαι iv σώματι ανθρώπου.
d From Chilo. See Diog. Laert. i. 70: ή -γλωσσά σου μή προτρεχέτω του νοΰ.
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which the wicked can have no part.® Never emulate those who seek to gain by injustice, but cleave rather to those who have suffered loss in the cause of justice ; for if the just have no other advantage over the unjust, at any rate they surpass them in their high hopes.6
Give careful heed to all that concerns your life, but above all train your own intellect; for the greatest thing in the smallest compass is a sound mind in a human body.® Strive with your body to be a lover of toil, and with your soul to be a lover of wisdom, in order that Avith the one you may-have the· strength to carry out your resolves, and with the other the intelligence to foresee what is for your good.
Ahvays when you are about to say anything, first weigh it in your mind ; for with many the tongue outruns the thought/* Let there be but two occasions for speech—when the subject is one which you thoroughly know and when it is one on which you are compelled to speak. On these occasions alone is speech, better than silence ; on all others, it is better to be silent than to speak.
Consider that nothing in human life is stable ; 8 for then you λνΐΠ not exult overmuch in prosperity, nor grieve overmuch in adversity/ Rejoice over the
* Cf. 29 ; Theognis, 585.
f Cf. To Nicocles, 39 ; Panath. 30; Theognis, 591 ff.:
τολμάν χρή, τα διδονσι θεοί θνητοΐσι βροτοϊσιν, ρηιδίως δέ φέρειν άμφοτέρων το λάχος, μήτε κακοΐσιν άσώντα λίην φρένα, μήτ άχαθοΐσιν τερφθέντ’ έξαπίνης, πρίν τέλος άκρον Ιδεΐν.
and Kipling: “ If you can meet with triumph and disaster and treat these two impostors just the same.”
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τών αγαθών, λυποΰ δε μετρίως επί τοι? γιγνο-με'νοις των κακών, γίγνον δε τοΐς άλλοις μηδ’ iv ετεροις ών κατάδηλος· άτοπον γάρ την μεν ουσίαν £ν ταϊς οίκίαις άποκρύπτειν, την δε διάνοιαν φανεράν εχοντα περιπατεΐν.
43	Μάλλον εύλαβοΰ φόγον η κίνδυνον δεΐ γάρ είναι φοβέραν τοΐς μεν φαυλοις την του βίου τελευτήν, τοΐς δε σπουδαίοις την εν τω ζην άδοζίαν. μάλιστα μεν πειρώ ζην κατά την ασφάλειαν εάν δε ποτε σοι συμβή κίνδυνενειν, ζητεί την εκ του πολέμου σωτηρίαν μετά καλής δόζης, αλλά μη μετ' αίσχρας φήμης' το μεν γάρ τελευτήσαι πάντων ή πεπρωμενη κατεκρινε, το καλώς άπο-θανεΐν ίδιον τοΐς σπουδαίοις άπενειμεν.
44	Και μη θαυμάσης ει πολλά τών είρημενων ου πρεπει σοι προς την νυν παρούσαν ηλικίαν, ονδε γάρ εμε τούτο διελαθεν αλλά προειλόμην διά τής αυτής πραγματείας άμα του τε παρόντος βίου συμβουλίαν εζενεγκεΐν και του μέλλοντος χρόνου παράγγελμα καταλιπεΐν. την μεν γάρ τούτων χρείαν ραδίως ειδήσεις, τον δε μετ' εύνοιας συμ-βουλευοντα χαλεπώς εύρήσεις. όπως οΰν μη παρ' ετερου τα λοιπά ζητής, άλλ' εντεύθεν ώσπερ εκ ταμιείου προφερης, ωήθην δεΐν μηδέν παραλιπεΐν ών εχω σοι συμβουλευειν.
45	Πολλἡν δ’ αν τοΐς θεοΐς χάριν σχοίην, ει μη διαμάρτοιμι τής δόζης ής εχων περί σου τυγχάνω.
[12]	τών μεν γάρ άλλων τούς πλείστους ευ ρήσομεν, ώσπερ τών σιτίων τοΐς ήδίστοις μάλλον ή τοΐς ύγιεινοτάτοις χαίροντας, ούτω καί τών' φίλων τοΐς συνεζαμαρτάνο υσι πλησιάζοντας, άλλ' ου ° Of. Theognis, 1162.
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good things Avhich come to you, but grieve in moderation over the evils which befall you, and in either case do not expose your heart to others;α for it were strange to hide away one’s treasure in the house, and yet walk about laying bare one’s feelings to the world.
Be more careful in guarding against censure than against danger ; for the Avacked may well dread the end of life, but good men should dread ignominy during life. Strive by all means to live in security,6 but if ever it falls to your lot to face the dangers of battle, seek to preserve your life, but with honour and not with disgrace ; for death is the sentence which fate has passed on all mankind, but to die nobly is the special honour which nature has reserved for the good.
Do not be surprised that many things which I have said do not apply to you at your present age. For I also have not overlooked this fact, but I have deliberately chosen to employ this one treatise, not only to convey to you advice for your life now, but also to leave with you precepts for the years to come ; for you will then readily perceive the application of my precepts, but you will not easily find a man who will give you friendly counsel. In order, therefore, that you may not seek the rest from another source, but that you may draw from this as from a treasure-house, I thought that I ought not to omit any of the counsels which I have to give you.
And I shall be most grateful to the gods if I am not disappointed in the opinion which I have of you. For, while we find that the great majority of other men seek the society of those friends who join them in their follies and not of those who admonish them, just as they prefer the most pleasant to the most
31
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τοι? νουθετοΰσι. σε δε νομίζω τουναντίον τούτων εγνωκένα ι, τεκμηρίω χρώμενος τή περί την άλλην παιδείαν φιλοπονία· τον γάρ αύτω τα βέλτιστα πράττ€ΐν έπιτάττοντα, τούτον είκος και των άλλων τους επί την αρετήν παρα-
46	καλοϋντας άποδέχεσθαι. μάλιστα δ’ αν παρ-οζυνθείης όρέγεσθαι των καλών έργων, ει κατα-μάθοις δτι και τάς ήδονάς εκ τούτων μάλιστα γνησίως εχομεν. εν μεν γάρ τω ραθυμεΐν και τάς πλησμονάς αγαπάν ευθύς αι λΰπαι ταΐς ήΒοναΐς παραπεπήγασι, το 8ε περί την αρετήν φιλοπονείν και σωφρόνως τον αύτοϋ β ιον οίκονομεΐν αεί τάς τέρφεις ειλικρινείς καί βεβαι οτέρας άποΒίΒωσι-
47	κάκεΐ μεν πρότερον ήσθέντες ύστερον ελυπήθημεν, ενταύθα 8ε μετά τα? λύπας τάς ήΒονάς εχομεν. εν πάσι 8ε τοΐς έργοις ούχ οϋτω τής αρχής μνη-μονευομεν, ως τής τελευτής αΐσθησιν λαμβάνομεν τά γάρ πλεΐστα των περί τον β ιον ου δι’ αυτά τα πράγματα ποιοϋμεν, αλλά των άποβαινόντων ένεκεν Βιαπονοΰμεν.
48	’Ένθυμοΰ δ’ δτι τοΐς μεν φαύλοις ενδέχεται τά τυχόντα πράττειν ευθύς γάρ του βίου τοιαύτην πεποίηνται τήν ύπόθεσιν τοΐς δε σπουδαίοι? ούχ οΐόντε τής αρετής άμελεΐν διά το πολλούς εχειν τούς έπιπλήττοντας. πάντες γάρ μισοΰσιν ούχ οϋτω τούς έζαμαρτάνοντας ως τούς επιεικείς μεν φήσαντας είναι, μηδέν δε των τυχόντων δια-
49	φέροντας, εικότως· δπου γάρ τούς τω λόγω μόνον φευδομένους άποδοκιμάζομεν, ή πού γε τούς τω βίω παντί έλαττουμένους ού φαύλους είναι φήσο-32
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wholesome food/* you, I think, are minded otherwise, as I judge from the industry you display in your general education. For when one sets for himself the highest standard of conduct, it is probable that in his relation to others he will approve only of those who exhort him to virtue. But most of all would you be spurred on to strive for noble deeds if you should realize that it is from them most of all that we also derive pleasure in the true sense. For while the result of indolence and love of surfeit is that pain follows on the heels of pleasure,6 on the other hand, devoted toil in the pursuit of virtue, and self-control in the ordering of one’s life always yield delights that are pure and more abiding. In the former case we experience pain following upon pleasure, in the latter we enjoy pleasure after pain. In all our tasks we are not so much mindful of the beginning as we are sensible of the end ; for we do most things in life not for themselves ; it is rather for the sake of what results from them that we carry on our labours.
Bear in mind that while the base may be pardoned for acting without principle, since it is on such a foundation that from the first their lives have been built, yet the good may not neglect virtue without subjecting themselves to rebukes from many quarters ; for all men despise less those who do wrong than those who have claimed to be respectable and yet are in fact no better than the common run ; and rightly, too, for when we condemn those who deceive us in words alone, how, pray, can we deny the baseness of those who in their whole lives
° Cf. To Nicocles, 42-45.
6 Cf. ϊ 6 ; Plato, Phaedo, 60 b.
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μεν; δικαίως δ’ αν τούς τοιούτους ύπολάβοιμεν μη μόνον εις αυτούς άμαρτάνειν, άλλα και της τύχης είναι προδότας· η μεν γάρ αύτοΐς χρήματα και δόξαν και φίλους ενεχείρισεν, οι δε σφάς αυτούς αναξίους της ύπαρχου σης ευδαιμονίας κατέστησαν.
50	Ει δε δεΐ θνητόν οντα της των θεών στοχάσασθαι
[13]	διανοίας, ηγούμαι κάκείνους επί τοΐς οίκειοτάτοις
μάλιστα δηλώσαι πώς εχουσι προς τούς φαύλους καί τούς σπουδαίους τών ανθρώπων. Ζεύς γάρ 'ΥΙρακλεα καί Τάνταλον γεννησας, ως οι μύθοι λόγουσι καί πάντες πιστεύουσι, τον μεν διά την αρετήν αθάνατον εποίησε, τον δε διά την κακίαν ταΐς μεγίσταις τιμωρίαις εκόλασεν.
51	Οΐς δεΐ παραδείγμασι χρωμένους όρεγεσθαι τής καλοκαγαθίας, καί μη μόνον τοΐς ύφ’ ημών είρη-μενοις εμμενειν, αλλά καί τών ποιητών τα βέλτιστα μανθάνειν, καί τών άλλων σοφιστών, ει τι χρήσιμον
52	είρήκασιν, άναγιγνώσκειν. ώσπερ γάρ την μελιτ-ταν όρώμεν εφ’ άπαντα μεν τα βλαστήματα καθ-ιζάνουσαν, άφ’ εκάστου δε τα βέλτιστα λαμβά-νουσαν, ούτω δεΐ καί τούς παιδείας όρεγομενους μηδενός μεν άπείρως εχειν, πανταχόθεν δε τα χρήσιμα συλλεγειν. μόλις γάρ άν τις εκ ταύτης τής επιμελείας τάς τής φύσεως αμαρτίας επι-κρατήσε ιεν.
° Cf. Panath. 243.	b Cf. To Nicocles, 13.
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belie their promise ? α We should be right in judging that such men not only sin against themselves, but are traitors to fortune as well; for fortune places in their hands wealth and reputation and friends, but they, for their part, make themselves unworthy of the blessings which lie within their grasp.
And if a mortal may make conjecture of the thoughts of the gods, I think that they also have revealed very clearly in their treatment of their nearest kin how they are disposed to the good and base among men. For Zeus, who, as the myths relate and all men believe, was the father of Heracles and Tantalus, made the one immortal because of his virtue, and inflicted on the other the severest punishments because of his evil character.
With these examples before you, you should aspire to nobility of character, and not only abide by what I have said, but acquaint yourself with the best things in the poets as well, and learn from the other wise men also any useful lessons they have taught.6 For just as we see the bee settling on all the flowers, and sipping the best from each, so also those who aspire to culture ought not to leave anything untasted, but should, gather useful knowledge from every source.® For hardly even with these pains can they overcome the defects of nature.
' The figure is used by Lucretius in the same sense, De rerum natura, iii. 11-12 :
floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia libant, omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.
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INTRODUCTION
The “ Cyprian ” orations—To Nicocles, Nicocles or the Cyprians, and especially Evagoras—reveal a degree of familiarity with the state of affairs in the island of Cyprus under the reign of Evagoras which argues a first-hand knowledge and even a personal acquaintance with the royal house. It may well be that Isocrates was introduced to Evagoras and his family through the good offices of the Athenian general, Conon, or the latter’s son, Timotheus, who had been an admiring student under Isocrates.®
The relations between Evagoras and Athens were close and cordial. He had joined forces with Conon at the battle of Cnidus, 394 b.c. ; and, in recognition of his services, the Athenians elected him to citizenship and set up his statue in the Ceramicus side by side with that of Conon. Isocrates eulogized him Avarmly in his Evagoras and elsewhere, with obvious sincerity and probably with justice. Traditionally descended from Teucer, the Salaminian hero, Evagoras founded the kingdom of New Salamis in Cyprus and made it an outpost of Hellenism, which he held vigorously against the barbarians of the island and of the neighbouring continent, encouraging in the meantime the friendliest intercourse between his kingdom and the Hellenic world, especially Athens.6
0 See Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, ii. p. 270.
6 See Evagoras, 50.
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He died in 374 b.c.J and was succeeded by his son, Nicocles. It was probably shortly after this that Isocrates presented to the young king this compendium of advice on how a ruler should conduct himself toward his subjects. The discourse is written in the somewhat formal tone of a master to a pupil, and it is probable that Nicocles had been a member of Isocrates’ school.0 At any rate it is clear that Nicocles appreciated the orator and made him handsome presents.6
This discourse, like that addressed to Demonicus, is an ethical dissertation in which precepts of worldly wisdom are imperfectly blended with lofty sentiments, all somewhat loosely put together under different heads.®
Isocrates was no doubt criticized for the sympathy with monarchy which he here seems to betray ; for in the Antidosis he defends himself by saying that he expressed himself to Nicocles “as a free man and an Athenian should, not paying court to his wealth nor to his power, but pleading the cause of his subjects.” d
a See Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, ii. p. 270; Evag. 78 and Antid. 30.
6 Antid. 40.
c Isocrates quotes at length from this discourse in the Antidosis and comments frankly on the loose manner in which the detached precepts are grouped (Antid. 63).
d Antid. 70.
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ΠΡΟΣ ΝΙΚΟΚΛΕΑ
[14]	O ί μεν είωθότες, ω Νικόκλεις, τοῖς βασιλεΰσιν ύμΐν εσθητας άγειν η χαλκόν η χρυσόν είργασμενον η των άλλων τι των τοιούτων κτημάτων, ών αυτοί
[15]	μεν ενδεείς είσιν υμείς δε πλουτεΐτε, λίαν εδοξαν είναι μοι καταφανείς ου δόσιν ἀλλ’ εμπορίαν ποιούμενοι, και πολύ τεχνικώτερον αυτό, πωλοΰντες των
2	όμολογούντων καπηλεύειν ηγησάμην δ’ αν γενε-σθαι ταύτην καλλίστην δωρεάν και χρησιμωτάτην και μάλιστα πρεπουσαν εμοί τε δούναι καί σοι λαβεΐν, ει δυνηθείην όρίσα ι ποιων επιτηδευμάτων όρεγόμενος καί τίνων1 άπεχόμενος άριστ αν καί την πάλιν καί την βασιλείαν διοικοίης.
Τούς μεν γαρ ιδ ιώτας ἐστι πολλά τα παιδευοντα, μάλιστα μεν τό μη τρυφαν ἀλλ* άναγκάζεσθαι περί τού βίου καθ’ εκάστην την ημέραν βουλεύεσθαι,
3	επειθ* οι νόμοι καθ’ οΰς έκαστοι πολιτευόμενοι τυγχάνουσιν, ετι δ’ η παρρησία καί τό φανερώς εξ είναι τοΐς τε φίλοις επιπληξαι καί τοΐς εχθροΐς επιθεσθαι ταΐς άλληλων αμαρτίαις' προς δε τού-
• τοις καί των ποιητών τινες των προγεγενημενων ύποθηκας ως χρη ζην καταλελοίπασιν' ώστ εξ
1 τίνων Γ : τίνων έργων vulg.
0 Echoed from Iloiner, Odyssey, xvi. 231. 40
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When men make it a habit, Nicocles, to bring to you who are rulers of kingdoms articles of dress or of bronze or of wrought gold,0 or other such valuables of which they themselves have need and you have plenty, it seems to me all too evident that they are not engaged in giving but in bargaining, and that they are much more skilful in disposing of their wares than those who are professedly in trade. For my part, I should think that this λνοιιΐά be the finest and the most serviceable present and the most suitable for me to give and for you to receive—if I could prescribe what pursuits you should aspire to and from what you should abstain in order to govern to the best advantage your state and kingdom.
For when men are in private life, many things contribute to their education : first and foremost, the absence of luxury among them, and the necessity they are under to take thought each day for their livelihood ; next, the laws by which in each case their civic life is governed ; furthermore, freedom of speech and the privilege which is openly granted to friends to rebuke and to enemies to attack each other’s faults ; besides, a number of the poets of earlier times6 have left precepts which direct them how to live ; so that, from all these influences, they 6 Especially the “ gnomic ” poets mentioned in 43.
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απάντων τούτων βίκος αυτούς βελτίους γίγνεσθαι. 4 τοΐς δε τυράννοις ούδεν υπάρχει τοιοΰτον, ἀλλ’ οΰς εδει παιδεύεσθαι μάλλον των άλλων, επειδάν εις την αρχήν καταστώσιν, άνουθετητοι διατελοΰσιν οι μεν γάρ πλεΐστοι των ανθρώπων αύτοΐς ου πλησιάζουσιν, οι δε συ νο ντε ς προς χάριν όμιλοΰσ ι. καί γάρ τοι κύριοι γιγνόμενοι και χρημάτων πλεί-στων καί πραγμάτων μεγίστων, διά το μη καλώς χρησθαι ταύταις ταΐς άφορμαΐς πεποιηκασιν ώστε πολλούς άμφισβητεΐν, πότερόν εστιν άζιον ελεσθαι τον β ιον τον των ίδιωτευόντων μεν επιεικώς δε δ πραττόντων, η τον τών τυραννευόντων. όταν μεν γάρ άποβλεφωσιν εις τάς τιμάς και τούς πλούτους καί τάς δυναστείας, ισόθεους άπαντες νομίζουσι τούς εν ταΐς μοναρχίαις όντας· επειδάν δ’ εν-θυμηθώσι τούς φόβους καί τούς κινδύνους, καί διεζιόντες όρώσι τούς μεν υ φ' ών ήκιστα χρην διεφθαρμένους, τούς δ’ εις τούς οίκειοτάτους εζαμαρ-τεΐν ηναγκασμένους, τοΐς δ’ άμφότερα ταϋτα συμ-βεβηκότα, πάλιν όπωσοΰν ζην ηγούνται λυσιτελεΐν μάλλον η μετά τοιούτων συμφορών άπάσης της 6 'Ασίας βασιλεύειν. ταύτης δε της ανωμαλίας καί Ι J Τής ταραχής αίτιόν εστιν, ότι την βασιλείαν ώσπερ ίερωσύνην παντός άνδρός είναι νομίζουσιν, δ τών ανθρωπίνων πραγμάτων μεγιστόν εστι καί πλεί-στης προνοίας δεόμενον.
Καθ' εκάστην μεν οΰν την πράζιν, εζ ών αν τις
° The priestly office in Greece demanded care in the administration of ritual, but, apart from this, no special competence; it was often hereditary and sometimes filled by lot.
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may reasonably be expected to become better men. Kings, however, have no such help ; on the contrary, they, who more than other men should be thoroughly trained, live all their lives, from the time when they are placed in authority, without admonition ; for the great majority of people do not come in contact with them, and those who are of their society consort with them to gain their favour. Indeed, although they are placed in authority over vast wealth and mighty affairs, they have brought it about because of their misuse of these advantages that many debate whether it were best to choose the life of men in private station who are reasonably prosperous, or the life of princes. For when men look at their honours, their wealth, and their powers, they all think that those who are in the position of kings are the equals of the gods ; but when they reflect on their fears and their dangers, and when, as they review the history of monarchs, they see instances where they have been slain by those from whom they least deserved that fate, other instances where they have been constrained to sin against those nearest and dearest to them, and still others where they have experienced both of these calamities, then they reverse their judgement and conclude that it is better to live in any fashion whatsoever than, at the price of such misfortunes, to rule over all Asia. And the cause of this inconsistency and confusion is that men believe that the office of king is, like that of priest,'“ one which any man can fill, whereas it is the most important of human functions and demands the greatest wisdom.
Now as to each particular course of action, it is
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μάλιστα δύναιτο κατά τρόπον διοικεΐν και τα μεν αγαθά διαφυλάττειν τάς δε συμφοράς διαφεύγειν, των del παρόντων εργον ἐστι συμβουλεύειν καθ’ όλων δε των επιτηδευμάτων, ών χρή στοχάζεσθαι και περί α δει διατρίβειν, εγώ πειράσομαι διελθεΐν.
7	ει μεν ουν εσται το δώρον εξεργασθεν άζιον τής ύποθεσεως, χαλεπόν άπό τής αρχής συνιδεΐν πολλά γάρ και των μετά μέτρου ποιημάτων και των καταλογάδην συγγραμμάτων ετι μεν εν ταΐς διανοίαις όντα των συντιθεντων μεγάλας τάς προσδοκίας παρεσχεν, επιτελεσθεντα δε και τοΐς άλλοις επιδειχθεντα πολύ καταδεεστεραν την δόξαν
8	τής ελπιδος ελαβεν. ου μήν αλλά τό γ’ επιχείρημα καλώς εχει, τό ζητεΐν τα παραλελειμμενα και νομοθετειν ταΐς μοναρχιαις· οι μεν γάρ τούς ίδιώτας παιδευοντες εκείνους μόνον ώφελοΰσιν ει δε τις τούς κρατούντας τοΰ πλήθους επ’ αρετήν προτρεφειεν, άμφοτερους αν όνήσειε, και τούς τάς δυναστείας έχοντας καί τούς υπ’ αύτοΐς οντος· τοΐς μεν γάρ αν τάς άρχάς ασφαλέστερος, τοΐς δε τάς πολιτείας πραοτερας ποιήσειεν.
9	ΥΙρώτον μεν ουν σκεπτεον τί των βασιλευόντων εργον εστίν αν γάρ εν κεφαλαίοις τήν δύναμιν ολου τοΰ πράγματος καλώς περιλάβωμεν, ενταΰθ’ άποβλεποντες άμεινον και περί τών μερών εροΰμεν. οΐμαι δή πάντας αν όμολογήσαι προσήκειν αύτοΐς πάλιν δυστυχούσαν παΰσαι και καλώς πράττουσαν διαφυλάξαι και μεγάλην εκ μικράς ποιήσαι· τα γάρ άλλα τα συμπίπ τοντα κατά τήν ή μέραν εκάστην
10	τούτων ενεκα πρακτεον ἐστι. και μήν εκεΐνό γε 44
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the business of those who are at the time associated with a king to advise him how he may handle it in the best way possible, and how he may both preserve what is good and prevent disaster ; but as regards a king’s conduct in general, I shall attempt to set forth the objects at which he should aim and the pursuits to which he should devote himself. Whether the gift when finished shall be worthy of the design, it is hard to tell at the beginning ; for many writings both in verse and in prose, while still in the minds of their composers, have aroused high expectations ; but when completed and shown to the world have won a repute far inferior to their promise. And yet the mere attempt is well worth while—to seek a field that has been neglected by others and lay down principles for monarchs ; for those who educate men in private stations benefit them alone, but if one can turn those who rule over the multitude toward a life of virtue, he will help both classes, both those who hold positions of authority and their subjects ; for he mil give to kings a greater security in office and to the people a milder government.
First, then, we must consider what is the function of kings ; for if we can properly encompass the essence of the whole matter in a general principle a we shall, with this before us, speak to better purpose about its parts. I think that all would agree that it is a king’s business to relieve the state when it is in distress, to maintain it in prosperity, and to make it great when it is small; for it is with these ends in view that the other duties which present themselves day by day must be performed. And surely this
° For the habit of definition in Isocrates see General Introd. p. xvii.
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φανερόν, ότι δει τους ταΰτα δυνησομενους καί περί τηλικούτων βουλευομενους μη ραθυμεΐν μηδ' άμελεΐν, άλλα σκοπεΐν όπως φρονιμώτερον δια-
[17]	κείσονται των άλλων δεδεικται γάρ ότι τοιαύτας τάς βασιλείας εξουσιν, οΐας αν τάς εαυτών γνώμας
11	παρασκευάσωσιν. ώστε ούδενί των ασκητών οΰτω προσήκει το σώμα γνμνάζειν, ως τοΐς βασιλεΰσι την φυχήν την εαυτών· απασαι γαρ αι ττανηγυρεις oi)8er μέρος τιθεασιν τούτων τών άθλων, περί ών υμείς καθ' εκάστην την ημέραν άγωνίζεσθε.
τΩν ενθυμούμενον χρή προσέχει ν τον νουν, όπως όσον περ ταΐς τιμαΐς τών άλλων προεχεις, τοσοΰτον
12	καί ταΐς άρεταΐς αυτών 8ιοίσεις. καί μη νόμιζε την επιμέλειαν εν μεν τοΐς άλλοις πράγμασι χρη-σίμην είναι, προς 8ε τό βελτίους ημάς και φρονι-μωτερους γίγνεσθαι μη8εμίαν δύναμιν εχειν μηδε καταγνώς τών ανθρώπων τοσαύτην δυστυχίαν, ως περί μεν τα θηρία τεχνας εύρηκαμεν αΐς αυτών τάς φυχάς ημεροΰμεν καί πλείονος αξίας ποιούμε ν, ημάς 8' αυτούς ούδεν αν προς αρετήν ωφέλησαιμεν. άλλ' ως καί της παιδεύσεως καί τής επιμελείας μάλιστα1 δυναμενης την ήμετεραν φύσιν ευεργετείν,
13	ουτω διάκεισο την γνώμην, καί τών τε παρόντων τοΐς φρονιμωτάτοις πλησίαζε καί τών άλλων οΰς αν δύνη μεταπεμπου, καί μήτε τών ποιητών τών εύδοκιμούντων μήτε τών σοφιστών μηδενος οΐου δεΐν άπείρως εχειν, άλλα τών μεν άκροατης γίγνου τών δε μαθητής, καί παρασκεύαζε σεαυτόν τών μεν ελαττόνων κριτήν τών δε μειζόνων άγωνιστήν
1 μάλιστα om. Bekker.
° Cf. Evag. 41.	6 Cf. To Dem. 12.
c This thought and comparison is elaborated with verbal 46
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much is clear, that those who are able to do all this, and who pronounce on matters of so great moment, must not be indolent nor careless, but must see to it that they are superior to all others in intelligence ; for it is evident that they will reign well or ill according to the manner in which they equip their own minds.® Therefore, no athlete is so called upon to train his body as is a king to train his soul ;b for not all the public festivals in the world offer a prize comparable to those for which you who are kings strive every day of your lives.
This thought you must lay to heart, and see to it that in proportion as you are above the others in rank so shall you surpass them in virtue ; and do not hold the view that while diligence is of use in all other matters it is of no avail to make us better and wiser ; and do not deem us, the human kind, so unfortunate that, although in dealing with wild beasts we have discovered arts by which we tame their spirits and increase their worth, yet in our own case we are powerless to help ourselves in the pursuit of virtue.® On the contrary, be convinced that education and diligence are in the highest degree potent to improve our nature, and associate yourself with the -wisest of those who are about you and send for the wisest men from abroad whenever this is possible. And do not imagine that you can afford to be ignorant of any one either of the famous poets or of the sages ; rather you should listen to the poets and learn from the sages and so equip your mind to judge those who are inferior and to emulate those who are echoes from here in Antid. 209-214. Cf. the debate on whether virtue can be taught: Theognis, 429 ; Xen. Mem. i. 2. 19 ff.; Plato, Meno 95 e. A conservative opinion is expressed on the question by Isocrates in Antid. 209-214.
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διά γάρ τούτων των γυμνασίων τάχιστ αν γενοιο τοιοΰτος, οΐον ύπεθεμεθα δεΐν είναι τον όρθώς βασιλεύσοντα και την πάλιν ως χρη διοικήσοντα.
14	μάλιστα δ’ αν αυτός υπό σαυτοΰ παρακληθείης, ει δεινόν ήγησαιο τούς χείρους των βελτιόνων άρχειν και τούς άνοητοτερους τοΐς φρονιμωτεροις προσ-τάττειν όσω γάρ αν ερρωμενεστερως την των άλλων άνοιαν άτιμάσης, τοσουτορ μάλλον την αυτού διάνοιαν άσκήσεις.
15	νΑρχεσθαι μεν οΰν εντεύθεν χρη τούς μελλοντάς τι των δεόντων ποιήσειν, προς δε τούτοις φιλάνθρωπον είναι δει καί φιλόπολιν ούτε γάρ ίππων ούτε κυνών ούτ άνδρών ούτ άλλου πράγματος ού-δενός οΐόντε καλώς άρχειν, αν μη τις χαίρη τούτοις ών αυτόν δει ποιεΐσθαι την επιμέλειαν, μελετώ σοι τού πλήθους, και περί παντός ποιού κεχαρισμενως
[18]	16 αύτοΐς άρχειν, γιγνώσκων ότι και των ολιγαρχιών και τών άλλων πολιτειών αΰται πλεΐστον χρόνον διαμενουσιν, αι τινες αν άριστα το πλήθος θερα-πεύωσιν. καλώς δε δημαγωγήσεις, εάν μήθ’ ύβρίζειν τον όχλον εας μήθ' ύβριζόμενον περιορας, αλλά σκοπής όπως οι βέλτιστοι μεν τάς τιμάς εζουσιν, οι δ’ άλλοι μηδέν άδικήσονται* ταΰτα γάρ στοιχεία πρώτα και μέγιστα χρηστής πολιτείας εστίν.
17	Τών προσταγμάτων και τών επιτηδευμάτων κινεί και μετατίθει τα μη καλώς καθεστώτα, καί μάλιστα μεν εύρετης γίγνου τών βέλτιστων, ει δε
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superior to yourself; for it is through this training that you can soonest become such a man as we have assumed that one must be who is to perform properly the duties of a king, and to govern the state as he should. But0 the strongest challenge to your task you will find in yourself, if only you consider it monstrous that the worse should rule the better,6 and that the more foolish should give orders to men of greater wisdom ; for the more vigorously you condemn folly in others, the more diligently will you train your own understanding.
This, then, should be the starting-point for those who set out to do their duty. But, in addition, one must be a lover of men and a lover of his country ; for neither horses nor dogs nor men nor any other thing can be properly controlled except by one who takes pleasure in the objects for which it is his duty to care. You must care for the people and make it your first consideration to rule acceptably to them, knowing that all governments—oligarchies as well as the others—have the longest life when they best serve the masses. You will be a wise leader of the people if you do not allow the multitude either to do or to suffer outrage, but see to it that the best among them shall have the honours,® while the rest shall suffer no impairment of their rights ; for these are the first and most important elements of good government.
When public ordinances and institutions are not well founded, alter and change them. If possible, originate for yourself what is best for your country,
° The passage from here to 39 is quoted in a somewhat abbreviated form in Antidosis 73.
6 Gf. Nicocl. 14 ff.	« Of. Nicocl. 14.
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μη, μίμου τα παρά τοΐς άλλοις όρθώς εχοντα. ζήτει νόμους τό μεν συμπαν δικαίους και συμ-φεροντας και σφίσιν αύτοΐς όμολογουμενους, προς δε τούτοις οι τινες .τα? μεν αμφισβητήσεις ως ελα-χίστας τάς δε διαλύσεις ως οΐόντε ταχίστας τοΐς πολίταις ποιοΰσι* ταΰτα γάρ άπαντα προσεΐναι δει
18	τοΐς καλώς κειμενοις νόμοις. τάς μεν εργασίας αύτοΐς καθίστη κερδαλεας, τάς δε πραγματείας επιζήμιους, ίνα τάς μεν φεύγωσι, προς δε τάς προθυμότερον εχωσιν. τάς κρίσεις ποιου περί ών αν προς άλλήλους άμφισβητώσι, μη προς χάριν μηδ' εναντίας άλλήλαις, ἀλλ’ αει ταύτά περί των αυτών γίγνωσκε · και γάρ πρεπει και συμφέρει την τών βασιλέων γνώμην άκινήτως εχειν περί τών δικαίων, ώσπερ τούς νόμους τούς καλώς κείμενους.
19	οϊκει την πάλιν ομοίως ώσπερ τον πατρώον οίκον, ταΐς μεν κατασκευαΐς λαμπρώς και βασιλικώς, ταΐς δε πράζεσιν ακριβώς, ΐν' ευδόκιμης άμα και διαρκής, την μεγαλοπρέπειαν επιδείκνυσο μηδ* εν μια τών πολυτελειών τών ευθύς άφανιζομενων, ἀλλ’ εν τε τοΐς προειρημένος καί τω κάλλει τών κτημάτων καί ταΐς τών φίλων ευεργεσίαις' τά γάρ τοιαϋτα τών άναλωμάτων αύτώ τε σοι παραμένει, καί τοΐς επιγιγνομενοις πλείονος άζια τών δεδα-πανημενών καταλείφεις.
20	Τἀ μεν προς τούς θεούς ποιεί μεν ως οι πρόγονοι κατεδειζαν, ήγοΰ δε θύμα τούτο κάλλιστον είναι καί θεραπείαν μεγίστην, αν ως βελτιστον καί δικαιότατον σαυτόν παρεχης- μάλλον γάρ ελπίς
[19]	τούς τοιούτους ή τούς ίερεΐα πολλά καταβάλλοντας 50
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but, failing in this, imitate what is good in other countries. Seek laws that are altogether just and expedient and consistent with each other and, moreover, those which cause the fewest possible controversies and bring about the speediest possible settlements for your citizens ; for all these qualities should be found in wise legislation. Make industry profitable for your people and lawsuits detrimental, in order that they may shun the latter and embrace the former with greater willingness. In pronouncing on matters about which there is mutual dispute, do not render decisions which exhibit favouritism or inconsistency, but let your verdicts on the same issues be always the same ; for it is both right and expedient that the judgements of kings on questions of justice should be invariable, like wisely ordained laws. Manage the city as you would your ancestral estate : in the matter of its appointments, splendidly and royally ; in the matter of its revenues, strictly, in order that you may possess the good opinion of your people and at the same time have sufficient means. Display magnificence, not in any of the extravagant outlays which straightway vanish, but in the ways which I have mentioned, and in the beauty of the objects which you possess, and in the benefits which you bestow upon your friends ; for such expenditures will not be lost to you while you live, and you will leave to those who follow you a heritage worth more than what you have spent.
In the worship of the gods, follow the example of your ancestors, but believe that the noblest sacrifice and the greatest devotion is to show yourself in the highest degree a good and just man; for such men have greater hope of enjoying a blessing from
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πράξειν τι παρά των θεών αγαθόν. τίμα ταΐς μεν άρχαΐς των φίλων τους οίκειοτάτους, ταΐς δ’ άλη-
21	θείαις αύταΐς τούς εύνουστάτους. φυλακήν άσφα-λεστάτην ήγοΰ του σώματος είναι την τε των φίλων αρετήν και την των πολιτών εύνοιαν καί την σαυτοΰ φρόνησιν διά γάρ τούτων καί κτάσθαι καί σώζειν τάς τυραννίδας μάλιστ αν τις δύναιτο. κήδου τών οίκων τών πολιτικών, καί νόμιζε καί τούς δαπανώντας από τών σών άναλίσκειν καί τούς εργαζομένους τα σά πλείω ποιεΐν άπαντα γάρ τα τών οίκούντων την πάλιν οικεία τών καλώς
22	βασιλευόντων ἐστί. διά παντός τοΰ χρόνου την αλήθειαν οϋτω φαίνου προτιμών, ώστε πιστότερους είναι τούς σούς λόγους μάλλον η τούς τών άλλων ορκους. άπασι μεν τοΐς ξενοις ασφαλή την πάλιν πάρεχε καί προς τα συμβόλαια νόμιμον, περί πλείστου δε ποιου τών άφικνονμενων μη τούς σοι δωρεάς άγοντας, αλλά τούς παρά σου λαμβά-νειν άξιοϋντας' τιμών γάρ τούς τοιούτους μάλλον
23	παρά τ οΐς άλλοις ευδοκιμήσεις, τούς πολλούς φόβους εξαιρεί τών πολιτών, καί μη βούλου περιδεείς εΐναι τούς μηδέν άδικοϋντας * όπως γάρ αν τούς άλλους προς σαυτόν διαθής, ούτω καί σύ προς εκείνους εξεις. ποιεί μεν μηδέν μετ οργής, δόκει δε τοΐς άλλοις, όταν σοι καιρός ή. δεινός μεν φαίνου τω μηδέν σε λανθάνειν τών γιγνομενων, πράος δε τω τάς τιμωρίας ελάττους ποιεΐσθαι τών άμαρτανο-μενων.
24	’Αρχικός εΐναι βούλου μή χαλεπότητι μηδε τω σφόδρα κολάζειν, αλλά τω π όντας ήττάσθαι τής σής διανοίας καί νομίζειν υπέρ τής αυτών
α Cf. To Dem. 39 and note.
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the gods α than those who slaughter many victims. Honour with office those of your friends who are nearest of kin, but honour in very truth those who are the most loyal. Believe that your staunchest body-guard lies in the virtue of your friends, the loyalty of your citizens and your own wisdom ; b for it is through these that one can best acquire as well as keep the powers of royalty Watch over the estates of your citizens, and consider that the spenders are paying from your pocket, and the workers are adding to your wealth ; for all the property of those who live in the state belongs to kings who rule them well. Throughout all your life show that you value truth so highly that your word is more to be trusted than the oaths of other men.c To all foreigners, see that the city offers security and good faith in its engagements ; and in your treatment of those who come from abroad, make the most, not of those who bring you gifts, but of those who expect to receive gifts from you ; for by honouring such men you will have greater esteem from the rest of the world. Deliver your citizens from their many fears, and be not willing that dread should beset men who have done no wrong ; for even as you dispose others toward you, so you will feel toward them. Do nothing in anger, but simulate anger when the occasion demands it. Show yourself stern by overlooking nothing which men do, but kind by making the punishment less than the offence.
Be not willing to show your authority by harshness or by undue severity in punishment, but by causing your subjects one and all to defer to your judgement and to believe that your plans for their welfare are 6 Cf. Helen 37.	* Cf. Paneg. 81.
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σωτηρίας άμεινον εαυτών σε βουλεύεσθαι. πολεμικός μεν ΐσθι ταΐς επιστήμαις καί ταΐς παρα-σκεναΐς, ειρηνικός δε τω μηδέν παρά, τό δίκαιον πλεονεκτεΐν. ούτως όμίλει των πόλεων προς τάς ηττους, ώσπερ αν τάς κρείττους προς εαυτόν
25	άξιώσειας. φιλονείκει μη περί πάντων, άλλα περί ών αν κρατησαντί σοι μελλη συνοίσειν. φαύλους ηγοϋ μη τούς συμφερόντως ήττωμενους, άλλα.
[20]	τους μετά βλάβης περιγιγνομενους. μεγάλο-φρονας νόμιζε μη τούς μείζω περιβαλλόμενους ών οΐοί τ’ είσί κατασχεΐν, άλλα τούς καλών μεν εφιεμενους, εξεργάζεσθαι δε δυναμενους οΐς αν
26	επιχειρώσιν. ζήλου μη τούς μεγίστην άρχήν κτη-σαμενους, αλλά τούς άριστα τή παρούση χρησα-μενους, καί νόμιζε τελεως εύδαιμονήσειν ούκ εάν πάντων άνθρώπων μετά φόβων καί κινδύνων καί κακίας άρζης, ἀλλ’ αν τοιοϋτος ών οΐον χρή καί πράττων ώσπερ εν τω παρόντι μέτριων επιθυμής καί μηδενός τούτων άτυχης.
27	Φίλους κτώ μη πάντας τούς βουλομένους, αλλά τούς τής σής φύσεως άξιους όντας, μηδε μεθ' ών ήδιστα συνδιατρίφεις, αλλά μεθ’ ών άριστα την πάλιν διοικήσεις, άκριβεΐς ποιου τάς δοκιμασίας τών συνόντων, είδώς ὅτι πάντες οι μή σοι πλησιά-σαντες όμοιόν σε τοις χρωμενοις είναι νομιοϋσιν. τοιούτους εφίστη τοις πράγμασι τοις μή διά σοΰ γιγνομενοις, ώς αυτός τάς αιτίας εξων ών αν
28	εκείνοι πράξωσιν. πιστούς ηγοϋ μή τούς άπαν * 6
° Cf. Peace 136.
6 For the golden rule in the relations of states compare Paneg. 81. Cf. To Demon. 14 and note.
c Cf. Nicocl. 34.
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better than their own. Be warlike in your knowledge of Avar and in your preparations for it, but peaceful in your avoidance of all unjust aggression.® Deal with weaker states as you would expect stronger states to deal with you.6 Do not be contentious in all things, but only where it will profit you to have your ΟΛνη way. Do not think men weak who yield a point to their own advantage, but rather those who prevail to their own injury. Do not consider that the great souls are those who undertake more than they can achieve, but those who, having noble aims, are also able to accomplish whatever they attempt. Emulate, not those who have most Avidely extended their dominion, but those who have made best use of the power they already possess ;c and believe that you will enjoy the utmost happiness, not if you rule over the whole world at the price of fears and dangers and baseness, but rather if, being the man you should be, and continuing to act as at the present moment, you set your heart on moderate achievements and fail in none of them.
Do not give your friendship to everyone who desires it, but only to those who are worthy of you ; not to those whose society you will most enjoy, but to those with whose help you will best govern the state. Subject your associates to the most searching tests, knowing that all who are not in close touch with you will think that you are like those with whom you live. When you put men in charge of affairs which are not under your personal direction, be governed by the knowledge that you yourself will be held responsible for whatever they do. Regard as your most faithful friends, not those who praise
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δ τι αν λέγης η ποιης επαινοΰντας, άλλα τούς τ οΐς άμαρτανομένοις έπιτιμώντας. δ ιδού παρρησίαν τοΐς ευ φρονοΰσιν, ΐνα περί ών αν άμφιγνοης, έχης τούς συνδοκιμάσοντας. διόρα καί τούς τέχνη κολακεύοντας καί τούς μετ εύνοιας θεραπεύοντας, ΐνα μη πλέον οι πονηροί των χρηστών εχωσιν. ακούε τούς λόγους τούς περί άλλήλων, καί πειρώ γνωρίζειν άμα τούς τε λέγοντας, όποιοι τινός ε'ισι,
29	καί περί ών αν λέγωσιν. ταΐς αύταΐς κόλαζε ζημίαις τούς φευδώς διαβάλλοντας, αΐσπερ τούς εξαμαρτάνοντας.
"Αρχε σαυτοΰ μηδέν ήττον η των άλλων, καί τοΰθ' ηγοΰ βασιλικώτατον, αν μηδεμια δουλεύης των ηδονών, άλλα κρατης τών επιθυμιών μάλλον η τών πολιτών, μηδεμίαν συνουσίαν είκη προσ-δέχου μηδ’ άλογίστως, άλΧ επ' έκείναις ταΐς διατριβαΐς έθιζε σαυτόν χαίρειν, εξ ών αυτός τ’ επιδώσεις καί τοΐς άλλοις βελτίων είναι δόξεις.
30	μη φαίνου φιλοτιμούμενος επί τοΐς τοιούτοις α καί τοΐς κακοΐς διαπράξασθαι δυνατόν έστιν} ἀλλ’ επ' άρετη μέγα φρονών, ης ούδέν μέρος τοΐς πονη-ροΐς μέτεστιν. νόμιζε τών τιμών άληθεστάτας είναι μη τάς εν τω φανερώ μετά δέους γιγνομέ-
[21]	νας, ἀλλ’ δταν αυτοί παρ' αύτοΐς δντες μάλλον σου την γνώμην η την τύχην θαυμάζωσιν. λάνθανε μέν, ην επί τω σοι συμβη τών φαύλων χαίρειν, εν-δείκνυσο δε περί τα μέγιστα σπουδάζων.
31	Μἡ τούς μέν άλλους άξιου κοσμίως ζην τούς δέ βασιλείς άτάκτως, άλλα την σαυτοΰ σωφροσύνην
β Cf. To Dem. 21.	* Cf. To Dem. 38.
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everything you say or do, but those who criticize your mistakes. Grant freedom of speech to those who have good judgement, in order that when you are in doubt you may have friends who will help you to decide. Distinguish between those who artfully flatter and those who loyally serve you, that the base may not fare better than the good. Listen to what men say about each other and try to discern at the same time the character of those who speak and of those about whom they speak. Visit the same punishment on false-accusers as on evil-doers.
Govern yourself no less than your subjects, and consider that you are in the highest sense a king when you are a slave to no pleasure α but rule over your desires more firmly than over your people. Do not contract any intimacy heedlessly or without reflection, but accustom yourself to take pleasure in that society which will contribute to your advancement and heighten your fame in the eyes of the world. Do not show yourself ambitious for those things which lie within the power of base men also to achieve, but show that you pride yourself on virtue, in which base men have no part.6 Consider that the truest respect is shown you, not in the public demonstrations which are inspired by fear, but when people in the privacy of their homes speak with admiration of your wisdom rather than of your fortune. Let it not be known of men if perchance you take delight in things of small account, but let the world see that you are zealous about matters of the greatest moment.
Do not think that while all other people should live with sobriety, kings may live with licence ; on the contrary, let your own self-control stand as an
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παράδειγμα τοΐς άλλοις καθίστη, γιγνώσκων ότι τό της πόλεως όλης ήθος όμοιοΰται τοΐς άρχουσιν. σημεΐον έστω σοι του καλώς βασιλεύειν, αν τούς αρχομανούς όρας εύπορωτερους καί σωφρονεστε-
32	ρους γιγνομενους διά την σην επιμέλειαν, περί πλείονος ποιοΰ δόξαν καλήν η πλούτον μεγαν τοΐς παισι καταλιπεΐν ό μεν γάρ θνητός, ή δ’ αθάνατος, και δόξη μεν χρήματα κτητά, δόξα δε χρημάτων ούκ ώνητή, και τα μεν και φαύλοις παραγίγνεται, την δ’ ούχ οΐόντε ἀλλ’ ή τούς διενεγκόντας κτήσασθαι. τρύφα μεν εν ταΐς εσθήσι και τοΐς περί τό σώμα κόσμοις, καρτερεί δε ως χρή τούς βασιλεύοντας εν τοΐς άλλοις επιτηδεύμασιν, ιν' οι μεν όρώντες διά την σφιν άξιόν σε τής αρχής είναι νομίζωσιν, οί δε συνόντες διά την τής φυχής ρώμην την αυτήν εκείνοις γνώμην εχωσιν.
33 * Επισκοπεί τούς λόγους αει τούς σαυτοΰ και τάς πράξεις, ΐν’ ως ελαχίστοις άμαρτήμασι περιπίπτης. κράτιστον μεν τής άκμής τών καιρών τυγχάνειν, επειδή δε δυσκαταμαθήτως εχουσιν, ελλείπειν αίροΰ και μή πλεονάζειν· αι γάρ μετριότητες μάλλον εν ταΐς ενδείαις ή ταΐς ύπερβολαΐς ενεισιν.
34	άστεΐος είναι πειρώ και σεμνός· το μεν γάρ τή τυραννίδι πρεπει, το δε προς τάς συνουσίας άρ-μόττει. χαλεπώτατον δε τούτο πάντων εστί τών προσταγμάτων· εύρήσεις γάρ ώς επί τό πολύ τούς μεν σεμνυνομενους φυχρούς όντας, τούς δε βουλο- * 6
α Cf. Nicocl. 37; Cicero, Ep. ad Fam. i. 9. 12 : “ quales in republica principes essent, tales reliquos solere esse cives.”
6 Cf. Nicocl. 50.
e It is a commonplace of Greek ethics that “virtue” (wisdom, justice, temperance) and the good name which it ensures are enduring possessions in which the worthy only 58
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example to the rest, realizing that the manners of the whole state are copied from its rulers.® Let it be a sign to you that you rule wisely if you see all your subjects growing more prosperous and more temperate because of your oversight. Consider it more important to leave to your children a good name than great riches ; for riches endure for a day, a good name for all time ; a good name may bring wealth,6 but wealth cannot buy a good name ; wealth comes even to men of no account, but a good name can only be acquired by men of superior merit.® Be sumptuous in your dress and personal adornment, but simple and severe, as befits a king, in your other habits, that those who see you may judge from your appearance that you are worthy of your office, and that those who are intimate with you may form the same opinion from your strength of soul.
Keep watch always on your words and actions, that you may fall into as few mistakes as possible. For while it is best to grasp your opportunities at exactly the right moment, yet, since they are difficult to discern, choose to fall short rather than to overreach them;d for the happy mean is to be found in defect rather than in excess. Try to combine courtesy with dignity ; for dignity is in keeping with the position of a king and courtesy is becoming in his social intercourse. Yet no admonition is so difficult to carry out as this; for you will find that for the most part those who affect dignity are cold,
may share, as distinguished from such transitory goods as wealth, power, beauty, etc., which are shared even by the base. Of. 30; To Dem. 6, 19, 38 ; To Nicocl. 32 ; Phil. 135 ff.
a Of. Arist. Eth. Nic. ii. 5; Cicero, Orat. xxii.: “ etsi suus cuique rei modus est, tamen magis offendit nimium quam parum.”
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μένους αστείους είναι ταπεινούς φαινομένους, δει δε χρήσθαι μεν άμφοτέραις ταῖς ίδέαις ταύταις, την δε συμφοράν την έκατέρα προσοΰσαν διαφεύ-
35	γειν. ο τι αν άκριβώσαι βουλήθής ών επίστασθαι προσήκει τούς βασιλείς, εμπειρία μέτιθι και φιλοσοφία· το μεν γάρ φιλοσοφεΐν τάς όδοὅς σοι δείξει, το δ’ επ' αυτών των έργων γυμνάζεσθαι δύνασθαί σε χρήσθαι τοΐς πράγμασι ποιήσει.
[22]	Θεωρεί τα γιγνόμενα και τα συμπίπτοντα και τοΐς ίδιώταις και τοΐς τυράννοις· αν γάρ τά παρ-εληλυθότα μνημονεύης, άμεινον περί των μελλόντων
36	βουλεύσει. δεινόν ήγοΰ των μεν ιδιωτών τινας εθέλειν άποθνήσκειν, ΐνα τελευτήσαντες επαινεθώσι, τούς δε βασιλείς μη τολμάν χρήσθαι τοΐς επιτη-δεύμασι τούτοις, εξ ών ζώντες εύδοκιμήσουσιν. βούλου τάς εικόνας τής αρετής υπόμνημα μάλλον ἡ του σώματος καταλιπεΐν. μάλιστα μεν πειρώ την ασφάλειαν καί σαυτώ καί τή πόλει διαφυλάτ-τειν εάν δ* άναγκασθής κινδύνευε ιν, α ίροϋ καλώς
37	τεθνάναι μάλλον ή ζήν αίσχρώς. εν πάσι τοΐς εργοις μέμνησο τής βασιλείας, καί φρόντιζε όπως μηδέν ανάξιον τής τιμής ταύτης πράξεις.
Μἡ περιίδης την σαυτοΰ φύσιν άπασαν άμα διαλυθεΐσαν· ἀλλ’ επειδή θνητού σώματος ετυχες, πειρώ τής φυχής άθάνατον την μνήμην κατα-
38	λιπεΐν. μελέτα περί καλών επιτηδευμάτων λέγειν, ΐνα συνεθισθής ὅμοια τοΐς είρημένοις φρονεΐν. <χττ* αν σοι λογιζομένω φαίνηται βέλτιστα, ταΰτα τοΐς εργοις επιτέλει. ών τάς δόξας ζηλοΐς,
° Cf. Phil. 135.
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while those who desire to be courteous appear to lower themselves ; yet you should cultivate both these qualities and try to avoid the danger that attaches to each. Whenever you desire to gain a thorough understanding of such things as it is fitting that kings should know, pursue them by practice as well as by study ; for study will show you the way, but training yourself in the actual doing of things will give you power to deal with affairs.
Reflect on the fortunes and accidents which befall both common men and kings, for if you are mindful of the past you will plan better for the future. Consider that where there are common men who are ready to lay down their lives 0 that they may be praised after they are dead, it is shameful for kings not to have the courage to pursue a course of conduct from which they will gain renown during their lives. Prefer to leave behind you as a memorial images of your character rather than of your body. Put forth every effort to preserve your own and your state’s security, but if you are compelled to risk your life, choose to die with honour rather than to live in shame.6 In all your actions remember that you are a king, and take care never to do anything which is beneath the dignity of your station.
Do not suffer your life to be at once wholly blotted out, but since you were allotted a perishable body, seek to leave behind an imperishable memorial of your soul.® Make it your practice to talk of things that are good and honourable, that your thoughts may through habit come to be like your words. Whatever seems to you upon careful thought to be the best course, put this into effect. If there are
e Cf. Phil. 134 ; To Dem. 39 and note.
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μίμου τάς ιτρόχις, α τοΐς αύτοΰ παισιν αν συμβουλεύσειας, τούτοις αυτός εμμενειν άξιου, χρώ τοΐς είρημενοις η ζήτα βελτίω τούτων.
39	σοφούς νόμιζα μη τούς ακριβώς 7τερι μικρών ερίζοντας, αλλά τούς ευ περί τών μεγίστων λέγοντας, μηδε τούς τοΐς μεν άλλοις ευδαιμονίαν ύπισχνου μένους, αυτούς S’ εν πολλαΐς άπορίαις οντος, άλλα τούς μέτρια μεν ττερϊ αυτών λέγοντας, όμιλεΐν δε και τοΐς ττράγμασι και τοΐς άνθρώττοις δυναμενους, και μη διαταραττομένους εν ταΐς του βίου μεταβολαΐς, άλλα καλώς και μετρίως και τάς συμφοράς και τάς ευτυχίας φέρειν επισταμενους.
40	Και μη θαυμάσης,1 ει πολλά τών λεγομένων εστιν α και σύ γιγνώσκεις' ουδέ γάρ εμε τούτο παρ-ελαθεν, άλλ’ ηπιστάμην ότι τοσούτων 6 vt ω ν τό πλήθος και τών άλλων και τών άρχόντων οι μεν τι
[23]	τούτων είρηκασιν, οι δ’ άκηκόασιν, οι δ’ ετερους ποιοΰντας εωράκασιν, οι δ’ αυτοί τυγχάνουσιν επι-
41	τηδεύοντες. αλλά γάρ ούκ εν τοΐς λόγοις χρη τούτοις2 ζητεΐν τάς κοινότητας, εν οΐς ούτε παράδοξον ούτ άπιστον ούτ εξω τών νομιζομενών ούδεν εξεστιν είπεΐν, άλλ’ ηγεΐσθαι τούτον χαριε-στατον, ος αν τών διεσπαρμένων εν ταΐς τών άλαλων διανοίαις άθροΐσαι τα πλεΐστα δυνηθη και φράσαι κάλλιστα περί αυτών.
42	Έπεί κάκεΐνό μοι πρόδηλον ην, ότι τά συμ-βουλεύοντα καί τών ποιημάτων και τών συγγραμ-
1	θαυμάσης Baiter: θαύμαζα MSS.
2	έν τοΐς λόγου χρη τούτου Γ : έν τοι? λόγου χρη irepl των ϊτπτηδΐνμάτων vulg.
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men whose reputations you envy, imitate their deeds. Whatever advice you would give to your children, consent to follow it yourself. Make use of the precepts which I have given you or else seek better counsel. Regard as wise men, not those who dispute subtly about trifling matters, but those who speak well on the great issues ; 0 and not those who, being themselves in sorry straits, hold forth to others the promise of a prosperous fortune, but those who, while making modest claims for themselves, are able to deal with both affairs and men, and are not upset by the vicissitudes of existence, but have learned to bear moderately and bravely both the good and the evil chances of life.6
And do not be surprised that in what I have said there are many things which you know as well as I. This is not from inadvertence on my part, for I have realized all along that among so great a multitude both of mankind in general and of their rulers there are some who have uttered one or another of these precepts, some who have heard them, some who have observed other people put them into practice, and some who are carrying them out in their own lives. But the truth is that in discourses of this sort we should not seek novelties, for in these discourses it is not possible to say what is paradoxical or incredible or outside the circle of accepted belief; but, rather, we should regard that man as the most accomplished in this field who can collect the greatest number of ideas scattered among the thoughts of all the rest and present them in the best form.
Moreover, this has been clear to me from the first, that while all men think that those compositions, b Cf. To Dem. 42 and note.
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μάτων χρησιμώτατα μεν άπαντες νομίζουσιν, ου μην ηδιστά γ’ αυτών άκούουσιν, άλλα πεπόνθασιν δπερ προς τούς νουθετοΰντας- και γάρ εκείνους επαινοΰσι μεν, πλησίαζε ιν δε βούλονται τοΐς συν-
43	εζαμαρτάνουσιν άλλ’ ου τοΐς άποτρεπουσιν. σημεΐον δ* αν τις ποιήσαιτο την ‘Ησιόδου και Θεόγνιδος καί Φωκυλίδου ποίησιν καί γάρ τούτους φασι μεν άρίστους γεγενησθαι συμβούλους τω βίω τω των ανθρώπων, ταϋτα δε Λεγοντες αίροΰνται συν-διατρίβειν ταΐς άλληλων άνοίαις μάλλον η ταΐς
44 εκείνων υποθηκαις.	ετι δ’ ει τις εκλεξειε των προεχόντων ποιητών τάς καλούμενος γνώμας, εφ’ αΐς εκείνοι μάλιστ εσπούδασαν, ομοίως αν καί προς ταύτας διατεθεΐεν ηδιον γάρ αν κωμωδίας της φαυλότατης η τών οϋτω τεχνικώς πεποιη-μενων άκούσαιεν.
Και τί δει καθ' εν έκαστον Αεγοντα διατρίβειν;
45	δλως γάρ ει ’θελοιμεν σκοπεΐν τάς φύσεις τάς τών ανθρώπων, εύρησομεν τούς πολλούς αυτών ούτε τών αιτίων χαίροντας τοΐς ύγιεινοτάτοις ούτε τών επιτηδευμάτων τοΐς κάλλιστο ις ούτε τών πραγμάτων τοΐς βελτίστοις ούτε τών θρεμμάτων1 τοΐς ώφελιμωτάτοις, αλλά παντάπασιν εναντίας τω συμφεροντι τάς ηδονάς έχοντας, καί δοκοΰντας καρτερικούς καί φιλοπόνους είναι τούς τών δεόν-
46	των τι ποιοΰντας' ώστε πώς αν τις τοΐς τοιούτοις
1 θρεμμάτων Γ : μαθημάτων vulg. * 6
° Cf. To Dem. 45.
6 Theognis and Phocylides (middle of sixth century) were the leading gnomic poets. Theognis was used in the schools, and we have over a thousand of his verses. Phocylides survives in but a few fragments. Hesiod is classed with 64
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whether in verse or prose, are the most useful which counsel us how to live, yet it is certainly not to them that they listen with greatest pleasure ; nay, they feel about these just as they feel about the people who admonish them ; for while they praise the latter, they choose for associates α those who share in, and not those who would dissuade them from, their faults. As a case in point, one might cite the poetry of Hesiod and Theognis and Phocylides ; b for these, they say, have proved the best counsellors for human conduct; but in spite of what they say, people prefer to occupy themselves with each other’s follies rather than with the admonitions of these teachers. And, again, if one were to make a selection from the leading poets of their maxims, as we call them, into which they have put their best thought, men would show a similar attitude toward them also; for they would lend a readier ear to the cheapest comedy c than to the creations of such finished art.
Yet why should I spend time in giving single instances ? For if we are willing to survey human nature as a whole, we shall find that the majority of men do not take pleasure in the food d that is the most wholesome, nor in the pursuits that are the most honourable, nor in the actions that are the noblest, nor in the creatures that are the most useful, but that they have tastes which are in every way contrary to their best interests, while they view those who have some regard for their duty as men of austere and laborious lives. How, then, can one
them because in his epic The Works and Days are scattered many maxims.
c Isocrates had a poor opinion of comedy, himself having been subjected to its licence. Cf. Peace 14.
d Cf. To Dem. 45.
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ἡ παραινών η διδάσκων ἡ χρήσιμόν τι λόγων άρεσειεν; οι προς τοΐς είρημενοις φθονοΰσι μεν
[24]	τοΐς ευ φρονονσιν, απλούς δ’ ηγούνται τούς νουν ούκ έχοντας, οντω δε τάς αλήθειας των πραγμάτων φεύγουσιν, ωστ ουδέ τα σφετερ’ αυτών ϊσασιν, αλλά λυπούνται μεν περί των ιδίων λογιζό-μενοι, χαίρουσι δε περί των άλλοτρίων διαλεγό-μενοι, βουλοιντο δ’ αν τω σώμα τι κακοπαθησαι μάλλον η τη φυχη πονησαι και σκεφασθαι περί
47	τινος των αναγκαίων, εϋροι δ’ αν τις αυτούς εν μεν ταΐς προς ἀλλ ήλους συνουσίαις η λοιδοροΰντας η λοιδορουμόνους, εν δε ταΐς ερημίαις ου βουλευο-μενους άλλ’ ευχόμενους, λέγω δ’ ού καθ’ απάντων, άλλα κατά των ενόχων τοΐς ειρημενοις οντων.
48	’Εκείνο δ’ οΰν φανερόν, ότι δει τούς βουλο-μενους η ποιεΐν η γράφειν τι κεχαρισμόνον τοΐς πολλοΐς μη τούς ώφελιμωτάτους των λόγων ζητεΐν, άλλα τούς μυθωδεστάτους· άκουοντες μεν γάρ των τοιουτων χαίρουσ ι, θεωροΰντες δε τούς αγώνας καί τάς άμιλλας, διό καί την 'Ομηρου ποίησιν καί τούς πρώτους εύρόντας τραγωδίαν άζιον θαυ-μάζειν, ότι κατιδόντες την φύσιν την τών ανθρώπων άμφοτόραις ταΐς ίδεαις ταύταις κατεχρησαντο προς
49	την ποίησιν. ό μεν γάρ τούς αγώνας καί τούς πολέμους τούς τών ημίθεων εμυθολόγησεν, οι δε τούς μύθους εις άγώνας καί πράξεις κατέστησαν, ώστε μη μόνον ακουστούς η μιν αλλά καί θεατούς γενεσθαι. τοιουτων οΰν παραδειγμάτων ύπαρχόν-των, δεδεικται τοΐς επιθυμοΰσι τούς άκροωμενους φυχαγωγε ΐν, ότι του μεν νουθετεΐν καί συμ-66
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advise or teach or say anything of profit and yet please such people ? For, besides what I have said of them, they look upon men of wisdom with suspicion, while they regard men of no understanding as open and sincere ; and they so shun the verities of life that they do not even know their own interests : nay, it irks them to take account of their own business and it delights them to discuss the business of others ; and they would rather be ill in body than exert the soul and give thought to anything in the line of duty. Observe them when they are in each other’s company, and you will find them giving and taking abuse ; observe them when they are by themselves, and you will find them occupied, not with plans, but with idle dreams. I am, however, speaking now not of all, but of those only who are open to the charges I have made.
This' much, however, is clear, that those who aim to write anything in verse or prose which will make a popular appeal should seek out, not the most profitable discourses, but those which most abound in fictions ; for the ear delights in these just as the eye delights in games and contests. Wherefore we may well admire the poet Homer and the first inventors of tragedy, seeing that they, with true insight into human nature, have embodied both kinds of pleasure in their poetry ; for Homer has dressed the contests and battles of the demigods in myths, while the tragic poets have rendered the myths in the form of contests and action, so that they are presented, not to our ears alone, but to our eyes as well. With such models, then, before us, it is evident that those who desire to command the attention of their hearers must abstain from admoni-
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βουλεύειν άφεκτεον, τα δε τοιαϋτα λεκτεον οΐς όρώσι τούς δχλους μάλιστα χαίροντας.
50	Ταΰτα Se διηλθον -ηγούμενος σε δεΐν, τον ούχ era των πολλών άλλα πολλών βασιλεύοντα, μη την αυτήν γνώμην εχειν τοΐς άλλοις, μηδε τα σπουδαία τών πραγμάτων μηδε τούς ευ φρονοϋν-τας τών ανθρώπων ταΐς ήδοναΐς κρίνειν, άλλ* επί τών πράξεων τών χρησίμων αυτούς δοκιμάζειν,
51	άλλως τ’ επειδή περί μεν τών γυμνασίων τών της ψυχής άμφισβητοΰσιν οι περί την φιλοσοφίαν όντες, καί φασιν οι μεν διά τών εριστικών λόγων
[25]	οι δε διά τών πολιτικών οι δε δι άλλων τινών φρονιμωτερους εσεσθαι τούς αύτοΐς πλησιάζοντας, εκείνο δε πάντες όμολογοΰσιν, ότι δει τον καλώς πεπαιδευμενον εξ εκάστου τούτων φαίνεσθαι βου-
52	λεύεσθαι δυνάμενον. χρη τοίνυν άφεμενον τών αμφισβητούμενων επι τοΰ συνομολογουμενού λαμ-βάνειν αυτών τον ελεγχον, και μάλιστα μεν επι τών καιρών θεωρεΐν συμβουλεύοντας, ει δε μη, και καθ’ όλων τών πραγμάτων λέγοντας. καί τούς μεν μηδέν γιγνώσκοντας τών δεόντων άπο-δοκίμαζε (δηλον γάρ ώς ό μηδέν ών αυτός χρη-
53	σιμός ουδ’ αν άλλον φρόνιμον ποιησειεν), τούς Se νοΰν έχοντας καί δυναμένους όράν πλέον τι τών άλλων περί πολλοΰ ποιοΰ καί θεράπευε, γιγνώ-σκων ότι σύμβουλος αγαθός χρησιμώτατον καί τυραννικώτατον απάντων τών κτημάτων εστίν. ήγοΰ δε τούτους μεγίστη ν σοι ποιεΐν την βασιλείαν, οι τινες αν την διάνοιαν την σην πλεΐστ ώφελησαι δυνηθώσιν.
54	Έ)/ώ μεν ούν ά τε γιγνώσκω παρηνεκα, καί
° SeePanath. 26; Antid.261; General Introduction,ρ.xxi.
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tion and advice, and must say the kind of things which they see are most pleasing to the crowd.
I have dwelt on these matters because I think that you, who are not one of the multitude but a king over tlie multitude, ought not to be of the same mind as men at large ; you ought not to judge what things are worthy or what men are wise by the standard of pleasure, but to appraise them in the light of conduct that is useful; especially, since the teachers of philosophy, however much they debate about the proper discipline of the soul (some contending that it is through disputation,® others that it is through political discussion, others that it is through other means that their disciples are to attain to greater wisdom), yet are all agreed on this, that the well-educated man must, as the result of his training in whatever discipline, show ability to deliberate and decide. You should, therefore, avoid what is in controversy and test men’s value in the light of what is generally agreed upon, if possible taking careful note of them when they present their views on particular situations ; or, if that is not possible, when they discuss general questions. And when they are altogether lacking in what they ought to know, reject them (for it is clear that if one is of no use in himself, neither can he make another man wise) ; but when they are intelligent and able to see farther than the rest, prize them and cherish them, knowing that a good counsellor is the most useful and the most princely of all possessions. And believe that those contribute most to the greatness of your reign who can contribute most to your understanding.
Now I, for my part, have offered you all the good counsels which I know, and I honour you with these
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τιμώ σε τουτοις οΐς τυγχάνω δυνάμενος' βούλου δε και τους άλλους, οπερ ειπον άρχόμενος, μη τάς είθισμενας άγειν σοι δωρεάς, ας υμείς πολύ πλείονος αγοράζετε παρά των διδόντων η παρά των πωλουντων, αλλά τοιαυτας, αΐς καν σφοδρά χρή καί μηδεμίαν ημέραν διαλείπης, ου κατα-τρίφεις, αλλά μείζους και πλείονος αξίας1 ποιήσεις.
1 μείξΌνs καί πλείονος άξίας Γ : μείζονς om. Bekker.
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gifts which I have at my command ; and do you, recalling what I said in the beginning, desire that your other friends also shall bring you, not the usual presents, which you purchase at a much greater cost from those who give than from those who sell, but gifts of such a nature that, even though you make hard use of them every day without fail, you will never wear them out, but will, on the contrary, enlarge them and increase their worth.
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III.	NICOCLES OR THE CYPRIANS
INTRODUCTION
The circulation among the friends of Nicocles of the treatise directed to the young king on the duties of monarchs® no doubt prompted the suggestion that a companion piece be written on the duties of a king’s subjects. Perhaps the hint came from Nicocles himself, who may have thought “ that the perception of a king’s obligations which the former work may have quickened in some Salaminians might be usefully compensated by a sense of their own.” b
The fact that the “ companion ” discourse is put in the mouth of Nicocles does not necessarily signify that it was intended to be published as Nicocles’ own composition, but more probably that Isocrates desired, in this way, to put himself in the king’s place and state the case for monarchy from the royalist point of view.0 We need not, however, regard his argument as a specious plea, “ written to order.” d Isocrates was not blind to the advantages of monarchy, and there was in his mind as the years went on a drift of sympathy away from what he
° To Nicocles,II.
h Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 80.
c Just as Herodotus puts a plea for one-man rule in the mouth of Dareius, iii. 82. In Isocrates’ Archidamus we have a similar attempt to see a situation through another’s eyes.
d So Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 86.
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looked upon as the slackness and irresponsibility of contemporary democracy towards a more centralized and vigorous rule.® His ideal of government was the limited democracy of Solon, the virtues of which he regarded as a legacy from the monarchy which it succeeded ; 6 and it is significant that the good points which he attributes to monarchy in Nicocles are elsewhere associated by him with the Athenian democracy as it was in the good old times before the “ rule of the best ” had given way to the “ rule of the mob.” c Indeed it may well be that the idealization of monarchy in Nicocles has in part the same purpose as his idealization of the early democracy of Athens in Areopagiticus, Panegyricus, and Panathenaicus —that of pointing a contrast to the weaknesses of popular government in his own time.
The discourse was written after Nicocles had ruled for some time,** probably between 372 and 365 B.c.e
“ See Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 21.
b Panath. 138.
c Isocrates’ views of the Athenian government are set forth fully in the Areopagiticus and in the Panathenaicus. See also General Introd. p. xxxviii, and Havet’s essay on Isocrates in Cartelier’s Antidosis, xli if.
d See 63.
* Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 86.
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[26]	Eίσΐ τινες οι δνσκόλως εχουσι προς τούς λόγους καί διαμεμφονται τούς φιλοσοφούντας, καί φασιν αυτούς ούκ αρετής άλλα πλεονεξίας ενεκα ποιεΐ-σθαι τάς τοιαύτας διατριβάς. ηδεως αν οΰν πυ-θοίμην των οϋτω διακειμενων, διά τί τούς μεν εΰ λέγειν επιθυμοΰντας φεγουσι, τούς δ* όρθώς πράτ-τειν βουλομενου ς επαινοΰσιν ει γάρ αι πλεονεξίαι λυποϋσιν αυτούς, πλείους και μείζους εκ των
2	έργων η των λόγων εύρήσομεν γιγνομενας. επειτα κάκεΐν’ άτοπον ει λεληθεν αυτούς, ότι τα περί τούς
[27]	θεούς εύσεβοϋμεν και την δικαιοσύνην άσκοΰμεν καί τάς άλλας άρετάς επιτηδεύομεν ούχ ίνα των άλλων ελαττον εχωμεν, ἀλλ’ ὅπως αν ως μετά πλείστων αγαθών τον βίον διάγω μεν. ώστ ου κατηγορητέον των πραγμάτων τούτων έστί, δι ών αν τις μετ’ αρετής πλεονεκτήσειεν, αλλά των ανθρώπων των περί τάς πράξεις εξαμαρτανόντων η τοΐς λόγοις εξαπα τώντων καί μη δικαίως χρωμενων αύτοΐς.
3	Θαυμάζω δε των ταύτην την γνώμην εχόντων, όπως ου καί τον πλούτον καί την ρώμην καί την
° For Isocrates’ use of the word “ philosophy ” as covering what we mean by “ culture ” and his identification of “ discourse ” with the cultivated life see General Introduction, pp. xxiii IF.
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There are people who frown upon eloquence and censure men who study philosophy,01 asserting that those who engage in such occupations do so, not for the sake of virtue, but for their own advantage. Now, I should be glad if those who take this position would tell me why they blame men who are ambitious to speak well, but applaud men who desire to act rightly ; for if it is the pursuit of one’s own advantage which gives them offence, we shall find that more and greater advantages are gained from actions than from speech. Moreover, it is passing strange if the fact has escaped them that we reverence the gods and practise justice, and cultivate the other virtues, not that we may be worse off than our fellows, but that we may pass our days in the enjoyment of as many good things as possible. They should not, therefore, condemn these means by which one may gain advantage 6 without sacrifice of virtue, but rather those men who do wrong in their actions or who deceive by their speech and put their eloquence to unjust uses.
I a,n astonished that those who hold the view to which I have just referred do not rail also against
b Advantage (in the good sense) which works no disadvantage to others. Cf. Ant id. 275.
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άνδρίαν κακώς λεγουσιν.	ζ me ρ γάρ διά τους
εξαμαρτάνοντας καί τούς φευδομενους προς τους λόγους χαλεπώς εχουσι, προσήκει και τοΐς άλλοις άγαθοΐς αυτούς επιτιμάν φανήσονται γάρ τινες και των ταΰτα κεκτημενων εζαμαρτάνοντες και
4	πολλούς διά τούτων κακώς ποιοΰντες. άλλα γάρ ου δίκαιον, οὅτ’ ει τινες τούς απαντώντας τύπ-τουσι, της ρώμης κατηγορεΐν, ούτε διά τους άπο-κτείνοντας οΰς ου δει την άνδρίαν λοιδορεΐν, οϋθ' ολως την τών ανθρώπων πονηριάν επί τα πράγματα μεταφερειν, άλλ* αυτούς εκείνους φεγειν, όσοι τοΐς άγαθοΐς κακώς χρώνται καί τοΐς ώφελεΐν δυναμενοις, τούτοις βλάπτειν τούς συμπολιτευο-μενους επιχειροΰσι.
5	Νυν δ’ άμελησαντες τούτον τον τρόπον περί εκάστου διορίζεσθαι προς άπαντας τούς λόγους δυσκόλως δϊάκεινται, καί τοσοΰτον διημαρτηκασιν ώστ ούκ αΐσθονται τοιούτω πράγματι δυσμενώς εχοντες, ο πάντων τών ενόντων εν τη τών άν-θρώπων φύσει πλείστων αγαθών αίτιόν εστι. τοΐς μεν γάρ άλλοις οΐς εχομεν ούδεν τών άλλων ζώων διαφερομεν, αλλά πολλών καί τω τάχει καί τη ρώμη καί ταΐς άλλαις εύπορίαις καταδεεστεροι
6	τυγχάνομεν οντες· εγγενομενου δ’ η μιν τού πείθειν άλλήλους καί δηλοΰν προς ήμας αυτούς περί ών αν βουληθώμεν, ου μόνον τού θηριωδώς ζην άπηλλάγημεν, αλλά καί συνελθόντες πόλεις ωκί-σαμεν καί νόμους εθεμεθα καί τεχνας εύρομεν, καί σχεδόν άπαντα τα δι’ ημών μεμηχανημενα
° Good things are bad if badly used. See Arist. Nic. Eth. 1094 b 17. Cf. Seneca, Ep. i.'5. 9: “ multa bona nostra nobis nocent.”
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wealth and strength and courage ; for if they are really hostile to eloquence because there are men who do wrong and speak falsehood, they ought to disparage as well all other good things ; for there will be found also among men who possess these some who do wrong and use these advantages to the injury of many.0 Nevertheless, it is not fair to decry strength because there are persons who assault people whom they encounter, nor to traduce courage because there are those who slay men wantonly, nor in general to transfer to things the depravity of men, but rather to put the blame on the men themselves who misuse the good things, and who, by the very powers which might help their fellow-countrymen, endeavour to do them harm.6
But the fact is that since they have not taken the trouble to make distinctions after this manner in each instance, they are ill-disposed to all eloquence ; and they have gone so far astray as not to perceive that they are hostile to that power which of all the faculties that belong to the nature of man is the source of most of our blessings. For in the other powers which we possess we are in no respect superior to other living creatures ; nay, we are inferior to many in swiftness and in strength and in other resources ; but, because there has been implanted in us the power to persuade each other and to make clear to each other whatever we desire, not only have we escaped the life of wild beasts, but we have come together and founded cities and made laws and invented arts ; and, generally-speaking, there is no institution devised by man
6 The same argument is made at length in Antid. 251, 252, also in defence of eloquence.
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7	Aoyo? ή μιν ἐστιν 6 συγκατασκευάσας. οντος γάρ περί των δικαίων καί των άδικων καί των αισχρών
[28]	καί των καλών ένομοθέτησεν ών μη διαταχθέν-των ούκ αν οΐοί τ’ ήμεν οίκεΐν μετ άλλήλων. τουτω καί τούς κακούς εξελέγχομε ν καί τούς αγαθούς έγκωμιάζομεν. διά τούτου τους τ ανόητους παιδεύομεν καί τούς φρονίμους δοκιμάζομεν τό γάρ λέγειν ως δεΐ τον φρονεΐν ευ μέγιστον σημεΐον ποιου μέθα, καί λόγος αληθής καί νόμιμος καί δίκαιος ψυχής αγαθής καί πιστής είδωλόν
8	εστιν. μετά τούτου καί περί τών άμφισβητη-σίμων άγωνιζόμεθα καί περί τών αγνοουμένων σκοπού μέθα· ταΐς γάρ πίστεσιν αΐς τούς άλλους λέγοντες πείθομεν, ταΐς αύταΐς ταύταις βουλευό-μενοι χρώμεθα, καί ρητορικούς μεν καλοΰμεν τούς έν τω πλήθει δυναμένους λέγειν, εύβούλους δε νομίζομεν οΐτινες αν αυτοί προς αυτούς άριστα
9	περί τών πραγμάτων διαλεχθώσιν. ει δέ δεΐ συλλήβδην περί τής δυνάμεως ταύτης είπεΐν, ούδέν τών φρονίμως πραττομένων εύρήσομεν άλόγως γιγνόμενον, αλλά καί τών έργων καί τών διανοημάτων απάντων ηγεμόνα λόγον όντα, καί μάλιστα χρωμένους αύτώ τούς πλεΐστον νουν έχοντας· ώστε τούς τολμώντας βλασφημεΐν περί τών παι-δευόντων καί φιλοσοφούντων ομοίως άξιον μισεΐν ώσπερ τούς εις τά τών θεών εξαμαρτάνοντας.
10	’Eyct> δ’ αποδέχομαι μεν άπαντας τούς λόγους τούς καί κατά μικρόν ημάς ώφελεΐν δυναμένους,
0	For power of speech as the faculty which has raised us from the life of beasts to that of civilized man see Xen. Mem. iv. 3. 11 ff. Cf. Antid. 273, Paneg. 48 ff., and Shelley: “He gave man speech and speech created thought.” 80
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which the power of speech has not helped us to establish.® For this it is which has laid down laws concerning things just and unjust, and things base and honourable ; and if it were not for these ordinances we should not be able to live with one another. It is by this also that we confute the bad and extol the good. Through this we educate the ignorant and appraise the wise ; for the power to speak well is taken as the surest index of a sound understanding, and discourse which is true and lawful and just is the outward image of a good and faithful soul. With this faculty we both contend against others on matters which are open to dispute and seek light for ourselves on things which are unknown ; for the same arguments which we use in persuading others when we speak in public, we employ also when we deliberate in our own thoughts ; and, while we call eloquent those who are able to speak before a crowd, we regard as sage those who most skilfully debate their problems in their own minds. And, if there is need to speak in brief summary of this power, we shall find that none of the things which are done with intelligence take place without the help of speech, but that in all our actions as well as in all our thoughts speech is our guide, and is most employed by those who have the most wisdom. Therefore, those who dare to speak with disrespect of educators and teachers of philosophy deserve our opprobrium no less than those who profane the sanctuaries of the gods.
I, myself, welcome all forms of discourse which are capable of benefiting us even in a small degree ;
Isocrates refers to this passage in Antid. 253, and quotes exactly from sections 5-9.
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ον μην αλλά καλλίστους ηγούμαι καί βασιλι-κωτάτους καί μάλιστα πρεποντας εμοί τούς περί των επιτηόευμάτων και των πολιτειών παραι-νοΰντας, καί τούτων αυτών ὅσοι διΒάσκουσι τους τε δυναστεύοντας ως δει τω ττληθει χρησθαι, και τούς ίδιώτας ως χρη προς τούς άρχοντας διακειται· διά γάρ τούτων όρώ τάς πόλεις εύ-δαιμονεστάτας και μεγίστας γιγνομενας.
11	Tor μεν ονν ετερον, ως χρη τυραννειν, Ίσοκρά-τους ηκούσατε, τον 8’ εχόμενον, α 8ει ποιεΐν τούς αρχομενους, εγώ πειράσομαι διελθεΐν, ούχ ως εκείνον ύπερβαλούμενος, άλλ’ ως προσήκόν μοι περί τούτων μάλιστα διαλεχθηναι προς υμάς, ει μεν
[29]	γάρ εμού μη δηλώσαντος α βουλομαι ποιεΐν υμάς διαμάρτοιτε της εμης γνώμης, ου κ αν εικότως νμΐν όργιζοίμην ει 8ε προειπόντος εμού μηδέν γίγνοιτο τούτων, δικαίως αν ηδη τοϊς μη πειθο-μενοις μεμφοίμην.
12	Ηγούμαι δ’ ούτως αν μάλιστα παρακαλεσαι και προτρεφαι προς τό μνημονεύειν υμάς τα ρηθεντα και πειθαρχεΐν αύτοΐς, ούκ εΐ περί τό σνμ-βουλενειν μόνον γενοίμην και ταΰτ άπαριθμησας άπαλλαγείην, ἀλλ’ ει προεπιδείξαιμι πρώτον μεν την πολιτείαν την παρούσαν ως άξιόν εστιν αγαπάν ου μόνον 8ιά την ανάγκην, οι5δ’ ότι πάντα τον χρόνον μετά ταύτης οίκοΰμεν, ἀλλ’ ότι βελ-
13	τίστη τών πολιτειών εστιν, επειθ' ως εγώ ταύτην εχω την αρχήν ου παρανόμως ού8’ άλλοτρίαν, άλλ’ όσίως και δικαίως καί διά τούς εξ άρχής προγόνους καί 8ιά τον πάτερα καί δι’ εμαυτόν, 82
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however, I regard those as the best and most worthy of a king, and most appropriate to me, which give directions on good morals and good government;a and especially those which teach how men in power should deal with the people, and how the rank and file should be disposed to their rulers. For I observe that it is through such discourses that states attain the highest prosperity and greatness.
On the former topic, hcnv a ruler should act, you have heard Isocrates speak ; on the following topic, what his subjects must do, I shall attempt to discourse, not with any thought of excelling him, but because this is the most fitting subject for me to discuss with you. For if I did not make clear what I desire you to do, I could not reasonably be angry with you if you were to mistake my purpose ; but if, after I have announced my policy beforehand, none of my desires are carried out, then I should justly blame those who fail to obey me.
And I believe that I should most effectively exhort you and urge you to remember my words and heed them, not if I should confine myself to giving you advice and then, after counting out my precepts, make an end, but if, before doing this, I should prove to you, first, that you ought to be content with our present government, not only from necessity, nor because we have lived under it all our lives, but because it is the best of all governments ; and, second, that I hold this office, not illegally nor as a usurper, but with the just sanction of gods and men, and by virtue of my earliest ancestors, and of my
° The aim of worthy oratory is proper conduct in private and in public life. See Paneg. 4, and General Introduction. dd. xxiv ff.
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τούτων γάρ προαποδειχθεντων τις ούκ αντος αύτοΰ καταγνώσεται την μεγίστη ν ζημίαν, αν μη πειθαρχη τοΐς υπ" εμού συμβουλευθεΐσ ι και προσταχθεΐσιν ;
14	Περί μεν ον ν των πολιτειών (εντεύθεν γάρ υποτιθέμενος ηρξάμην) οΐμαι πάσι δοκεΐν δεινότατου μεν είναι το των αυτών άξιονσθαι τούς χρηστούς και τούς πονηρούς, δικαιότατον δε το διωρίσθαι περί τούτων και μη τούς άνομοίονς των όμοιων τνγχάνειν, άλλἀ καί πράττειν καί τιμάσθαι κατά
15	την αξίαν έκαστους. αι μεν τοίννν όλιγαρχίαι καί Βημοκρατίαι τάς ισότητας τοΐς μετεχουσι των πολιτειών ζητοΰσι, καί τοντ ευδοκιμεί παρ' αύταΐς, ην μηδέν ετερος ετερον Βύνη ται πλέον εχειν ο τοΐς πονηροΐς σνμφερον εστίν αι δε μοναρχίαι πλεΐστον μεν νεμονσι τω βελτίστω, δεύτερον δε τω μετ' εκείνον, τρίτον 8ε καί τέταρτον τοΐς άλλοις κατά τον αντόν λόγον, καί ταϋτ ει μη πανταχοΰ καθεστηκεν, άΛΛά το γε βούλημα της
16	πολιτείας τοιοΰτόν εστιν. καί μεν δη διοράν καί τάς φύσεις τών ανθρώπων καί τάς πράξεις άπαντες αν τάς τυραννίδας μάλλον όμολογησαιεν. καίτοι τις ούκ αν δεξαιτο τών ευ φρονούντων τοιαύτης
[30]	πολιτείας μετεχειν εν ἡ μη διαλησει χρηστός ών, μάλλον η φερεσθαι μετά του πλήθους μη γίγνω-σκόμένος οποιός τις εστιν; αλλά μην καί πραο-τεραν τοσούτω δικαίως αν αυτήν είναι κρίνοιμεν, δσω περ ράόν εστιν ενός άνδρός γνώμη προσεχειν
0 Α protest against the new “ equality.” Cf. To Nicocles, 14. In Areop. 21, 22 Isocrates praises the old democracy of Athens for recognizing ability and worth.
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father and of myself. For, once these claims have been established, who will not condemn himself to the severest punishment if he fails to heed my counsels and commands ?
Speaking, then, of forms of government (for this was the subject I set out to lay before you), I imagine that we all believe that it is altogether monstrous a that the good and the bad should be thought worthy of the same privileges, and that it is of the very essence of justice that distinctions should be made between them, and that those who are unlike should not be treated alike but should fare and be rewarded in each case according to their deserts. Now oligarchies and democracies seek equality for those who share in the administration of them ; and the doctrine is in high favour in those governments that one man should not have the power to get more than another—a principle which works in the interest of the Avorthless ! Monarchies, on the other hand, make the highest award to the best man, the next highest to the next best, and in the same proportion to the third and the fourth and so on. Even if this practice does not obtain everywhere, such at least is the intention of the polity. And, mark you, monarchies more than other governments keep an appraising eye upon the characters and actions of men, as everyone will admit. Who, then, that is of sound mind would not prefer to share in a form of government under which his own worth shall not pass unnoticed, rather than be lost in the hurly-burly of the mob and not be recognized for what he is ? Furthermore, we should be right in pronouncing monarchy also a milder government, in proportion as it is easier to give heed to the will of
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τον νουν μάλλον η πολλαΐς καί παντοδαπαΐς δια-νοίαις ζητεΐν άρεσκειν.
17	'Ότι μεν οΰν ηδίων ἐστι καί πραότερα καί δικαιότερα, δια πλειόνων μεν αν τις άποδείξειεν, ου μην άλλα και διά τούτων συνιδεΐν ρόδιόν ἐστι· περί δε των λοιπών, όσον αι μοναρχίαι προς το βουλευεσθαι και πράξαί τι των δεόντων δια-φερουσιν, ούτως αν κάλλιστα θεωρησαιμεν, ει τάς μεγίστας των πράξεων παρ’ άλλήλας τι θεντες εξετάζειν επιχειρησαιμεν αύτάς. οι μεν τοίνυν κατ' ενιαυτόν εις τάς άρχάς είσιόντες πρότερον ίδιώται γίγνονται, πριν αίσθεσθαι τι των της
18	πόλεως και λαβεΐν εμπειρίαν αυτών οι δ’ άεί τοΐς αύτοΐς επιστατοΰντες, ην καί την φύσιν καταδεεστεραν εχωσιν, ἀλλ’ οΰν ταΐς γ’ εμπει-ρίαις πολύ τών άλλων προεχουσιν. επειθ’ οι μεν πολλών καταμελοϋσιν εις άλληλους άποβλεποντες, οι δ’ ούδενός όλιγωροΰσιν, ειΒότες ότι πάντα δει δι’ αυτών γίγνεσθαι, προς Se τούτοις οι μεν εν ταΐς όλιγαρχίαις καί ταΐς δημοκρατίαις διά τάς προς σφάς αυτούς φιλοτιμίας λυμαίνονται τοΐς κοινοΐς· οι δ’ εν ταΐς μοναρχίαις όντες, ούκ εχοντες δτω φθονήσουσι, πάντων, ως οΐόντ εστί, βέλτιστα
19	πράττουσιν. επειθ’ οι μεν ύστερίζουσι τών πραγμάτων τον μεν γάρ πλεΐστον χρόνον επί τοΐς ίδίοις διατρίβουσιν, επειδάν δ’ εις τα συνέδρια συνελθωσιν, πλεονάκις αν τις αυτούς εϋροι δια-
° Party rivalry in the old Athenian democracy was carried on for the good of the state according to Paneg. 79. Not so in contemporary Athens, Paneg. 167.
6 See Demosthenes’ contrast between the checks and delays which were put upon him as leader of the Athenians 86
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a single person than to seek to please many and manifold minds.
Now one might multiply arguments to prove that this form of government is more agreeable and mild and just than others ; yet, even from those I have advanced it is easy to see this at a glance. As for its other advantages, we can best appreciate how far monarchies excel other governments in planning and carrying out any course of action required of them if we place their most important practices side by side and try to review them. In the first place, then, men who enter upon office for an annual term are retired to private life before they have gained any insight into public affairs or any experience in handling them ; while men who are permanently in charge of the same duties, even though they fall short of the others in natural ability, at any rate have a great advantage over them in experience. In the next place, the former neglect many things, because each looks to the others to do them ; while the latter neglect nothing, knowing that whatever is done depends upon their own efforts. Then again, men who live in oligarchies or democracies are led by their mutual rivalries to injure the commonwealth ; a while those who live in monarchies, not having anyone to envy, do in all circumstances so far as possible what is best. Furthermore, the former are dilatory in action,6 for they spend most of their time over their private concerns ; and when they do assemble in council, you will find them more often quarrelling c with each other than deliberating and Philip’s freedom to act and strike quickly, On the Crown, 294. Cf. Demosthenes’ Philippic, i. 40-46.
0 For the selfish bickerings of the platform orators see Panath. 12.
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φερο μένους η KOivfj βουλευομένους· οι δ’ ούτε συνεδρίων ούτε χρόνων αύτοΐς αποδεδειγμένων, αλλά καί τάς ημέρας καί τάς νύκτας επί ταΐς πράξεσιν οντες ούκ απολείπονται των καιρών, άλΧ
20	έκαστον εν τω δέοντι πράττουσιν. έτι δ’ οι μεν δυσμενώς έχουσι, καί βουλοιντ’ αν καί τούς προ αυτών άρχοντας καί τούς έφ’ αύτοΐς ως κάκιστα διοικησαι την πάλιν, ιν* ως μεγίστην δόξαν αυτοί
[31]	λάβωσιν οι δέ διά παντός του βίου κύριοι τών πραγμάτων οντες εις άπαντα τον χρόνον καί τάς
21	εύνοιας έχουσιν. το δέ μέγιστόν τοΐς γάρ κοινοΐς οι μεν ώς άλλοτρίοις, οι δ’ ως ίδίοις1 προσέχουσι τον νοΰν, καί συμβούλοις χρώνται περί αυτών οι μεν τών αστών τοΐς τόλμηροτάτοις, οι δ’ εξ απάντων εκλεξάμενοι τοΐς φρονιμωτάτοις, καί τιμώσιν οι μεν τούς εν τοΐς οχλοις είπεΐν δυ-ναμένους, οι δέ τούς χρησθαι τοΐς πράγμασιν επ-ισταμένους.
22	Οι) μόνον δ’ εν τοΐς έγκυκλίοις καί τοΐς κατά την ημέραν έκάστην γιγνομένοις αι μοναρχίαι διαφέρουσιν, αλλά καί τάς εν τω πολέμω πλεονεξίας άπάσας περιειληφασιν. καί γάρ παρασκευά-σασθαι δυνάμεις καί χρησασθαι ταύταις, ώστε καί λαθεΐν καί φθηναι,2 καί τούς μέν πεΐσαι, τούς δέ βιάσασθαι, παρά δέ τών εκπρίασθαι, τούς δέ ταΐς άλλαις θεραπείαις προσαγαγέσθαι, μάλλον αι τυραννίδες τών άλλων πολιτειών οιαι τ’ είσίν. καί ταϋτ
1	οι μέν ώϊ άΧλοτρίοσ, οί δ’ ώϊ ἱδίοι?] see Norlin, Class. Phil. xvii. ρ. 356: οι μέν ώϊ ίδίοσ, oi δ’ ώϊ άλλοτρίοσ mss.
2	φθψαι Coray: δφθηναι jiss.
° But it was, he says elsewhere, the virtue of the old 88
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together; while the latter, for whom no councils or times of meeting are prescribed, but who apply themselves to the state’s business both day and night, do not let opportunities pass them by, but act in each case at the right moment. Again, the former are ill-disposed toward each other and would rather have their predecessors and their successors in office administer the state as badly as possible, in order that they may Min for themselves as much credit as possible ; Avhile the latter, because they are in control of affairs throughout their lives, are at all times actuated by feelings of good will. But the greatest difference is this : men under other governments give attention to the affairs of state as if they were the concern of others ; monarchs, as if they were their own concern ;a and the former employ as their advisers on state affairs the most self-assertive of their citizens, while the latter single out and employ the most sagacious ; and the former honour those who are skilful in haranguing the crowd, while the latter honour those who understand how to deal with affairs.
And not only in matters of ordinary routine and of daily occurrence do monarchies excel, but in war they have compassed every advantage;b for in raising troops, and handling them so as to mislead and forestall the enemy, and in winning people over, now by persuasion, now by force, now by bribery, now by other means of conciliation, one-man rule is more efficient than the other forms of government.
democracy that they did not slight the commonwealth, but cared for it as their personal concern, Paneg. 76; Areop. 24, 25.
6 The same point is made by Demosthenes, Olynthiac, i. 4.
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εκ των έργων αν τις ούχ ηττον η των λόγων
23	7τιστεύσειεν. τούτο μεν γάρ την των Π ερσών δύναμιν άπαντες ίσμεν τηλικαύτην τό μέγεθος γεγενημένην ον διά την των άνδρών φρόνησιν, άλλ οτι μάλλον των άλλων την βασιλείαν τιμώσΐ’ τοΰτο δε Αιονύσιον τον τύραννον, ότι παραλαβών την μεν άλλην Σικελίαν άνάστατον γεγενημένην, την δ’ αυτόν πατρίδα πολιορκουμένην, ον μόνον αυτήν των παρόντων κινδύνων άπηλλαξεν, άλλα και μεγίστην των Έλληνίδων πόλεων έποίησεν
24	έτι δε Καρχηδονίους και Λακεδαιμονίους, τούς άριστα των άλλων1 πολιτενομένους, οίκοι μεν όλιγαρχουμένους, παρά δε τον πόλεμον βασιλευο-μένονς. εχοι δ’ άν τις έπιδεΐξαι καί την πάλιν,2 την μάλιστα τάς τυραννίδας μισούσαν, όταν μεν πολλούς εκπέμφη στρατηγούς, άτυχοΰσαν, όταν δε δι ενός ποιήσηται τούς κινδύνους, κατορθοΰσαν.
25	Καίτοι πώς άν τις σαφέστερον έπιδείξειεν η διά τοιούτων παραδειγμάτων πλείστου τάς μοναρχίας αξίας οΰσας ; φαίνονται γάρ οι τε διά τέλους τυραννευόμενοι μέγιστος δυνάμεις έχοντες, οι τε
[32]	καλώς ολιγαρχούμενοι, περί α μάλιστα σπουδά-ζουσιν, οι μεν ένα μόνον στρατηγόν οι δε βασιλέα των στρατοπέδων κύριον καθιστάντες, οι τε μισούν-τες τάς τυραννίδας, όπόταν πολλούς άρχοντας έκ-
26	πέμφωσιν, ούδέν τών δεόντων πράττοντες. ει δε
1 ὰλλων Blass: Ἑλλήνων jiss.
2 πάλιν Γ : πάλιν των ’Αθηναίων vulg.
α Dionysius, the elder, became tyrant of Syracuse in 406 b.c.
6 Socrates and his followers idealized, in contrast to the slackness of Athens, the rigorous rule of such states as Sparta and Crete. See, for example, Plato, Grito 52 e. 90
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And of this one may be assured by facts no less than by words ; for, in the first place, we all know that the empire of the Persians attained its great magnitude, not because of the intelligence of the population, but because they more than other peoples respect the royal office ; secondly, that Dionysius,® the tyrant, taking charge of Sicily when the rest of it had been devastated by war and when his own country, Syracuse, was in a state of siege, not only delivered it from the dangers which then threatened, but also made it the greatest of Hellenic states ; and again, we know that while the Carthaginians and the Lacedaemonians, who are the best governed peoples of the world,6 are ruled by oligarchies at home, yet, when they take the field, they are ruled by kings. One might also point out that the state c which more than any other abhors absolute rule meets with disaster when it sends out many generals,'d and with success when it wages war under a single leader.
And, indeed, how could any one show more convincingly than through these instances that monarchy is the most excellent of governments ? For we see that those who are permanently ruled by kings have the greatest powers ; that those who live in well-conducted oligarchies, when it comes to matters about which they are most concerned, appoint one man, in some cases a general, in others a king, to have full powers over their armies in the field ; and that those who abhor absolute rule, whenever they send out many leaders, fail to accomplish a single one of their designs. And, if there is need to Aristotle couples in his praise, as Isocrates here, the Spartans and the Carthaginians, Politics 1272 b 24 ff.
c Athens.
d As in the disasters at Syracuse and Aegospotami.
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Set τι καί τών αρχαίων είπεΐν, λέγεται καί τούς θεούς υπ6 Αιός βασιλεύεσθαι. περί ών ει μεν αληθής 6 λόγος έστί, δῆλον ότι κάκεΐνοι ταύτην την κατάστασιν προκρίνουσιν, ει δε το μεν σαφές μηδείς οΐδεν, αυτοί δ’ είκάζοντες οϋτω περί αυτών ύπειλήφαμεν, σημεΐον ότι πάντες την μοναρχίαν προτιμώμεν ου γάρ αν ποτ* αυτή χρήσθαι τούς θεούς εφαμεν, ει μη πολύ των άλλων αυτήν προ-έχειν ενομίζομεν.
27	Περί μεν οΰν των πολιτειών, όσον άλλήλων διαφέρουσιν, άπαντα μεν ούθ* εύρεΐν οϋτ* είπεΐν δυνατόν εστιν ου μήν άλλα π ρος γε το παρόν άποχρώντως καί νΰν εΐρηται περί αυτών, ως δἐ προσηκόντως τήν αρχήν ήμεΐς εχομεν, πολύ τούτου συντομώτερος καί μάλλον όμολογουμενος ό λόγος
28	έστίν. τις γάρ ούκ οΐδεν ότι Ύεΰκρος μεν ο τοΰ γένους ήμών αρχηγός, παραλαβών τούς τών άλλων πολιτών προγόνους, πλεύσας δεΰρο καί τήν πάλιν αύτοΐς έκτισε καί τήν χώραν κατένειμεν, ό δέ πατήρ Ευαγόρας άπολεσάντων ετέρων τήν αρχήν πάλιν άνέλαβεν, ύποστάς τούς μεγίστους κινδύνους, καί τοσοϋτον μετέστησεν ώστε μηκέτι Φοίνικας Έαλαμινίων τυραννεΐν, άλλ’ ώνπερ ήν τήν αρχήν, τούτους καί νΰν έχειν τήν βασιλείαν ;
29	Λοιπόν οΰν εστιν ών προεθέμην περί εμαυτοΰ διελθεΐν ιν έπίστησθ' ότι τοιοΰτός εστιν υμών ό βασιλεύων, ος ου μόνον διά τούς προγόνους αλλά καί δι’ εμαυτόν δικαίως αν καί μείζονος τιμής ή τηλικαύτης ήξιώθην. οΐμαι γάρ εγώ πάντας αν όμολογήσαι πλείστου τών άρετο>ν αξίας είναι την
° For this history see introd. to II; Grote, History of Greece (new edition), ix. pp. 228 ff.; Evagoras 29-35.
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speak also of things old in story, it is said that even the gods are ruled by Zeus as king. If the saying is true, it is clear that the gods also prefer this regime ; but if, on the other hand, no one knows the truth about this matter, and we by our own conjecture have simply supposed it to be so, it is a proof that we all hold monarchy in the highest esteem ; for we should never have said that the gods live under it if we did not believe it to be far superior to all other governments.
Now as to polities, while it is not possible either to search out or declare every detail in which they differ from each other, yet for our present purpose, at least, enough has been said. But to show that I hold my office by natural right is a story much sooner told and less open to dispute. For who does not know how Teucer, the founder of our race, taking Avith him the ancestors of the rest of our people, came hither over seas and built for them a city and portioned out the land ; and that, after his other descendants had lost the throne, my father, Evagoras, won it back again by undergoing the greatest dangers, and wrought so great a change that Phoenicians no longer rule over Salaminians, while they, to whom it belonged in the beginning, are to-day in possession of the kingdom ? °
Now, of the matters which I proposed to discuss, it remains for me to speak to you about myself, in order that you may realize that I, who rule over you, am of such character that, not only on account of my ancestors, but of myself also, I might justly claim even greater honour than I now enjoy. For I think you would all agree that the most sovereign
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30	re σωφροσύνην καί την δικαιοσύνην. ου γάρ μόνον ήμας το καθ’ αντος ώφελοΰσιν, ἀλλ’ el ’θελοιμεν σκοπεΐν και τάς φύσεις και τάς δυνάμεις και τάς χρήσεις των πραγμάτων, εύρήσομεν τάς μεν μη μετεχούσας τούτων των ιδεών μεγάλων
[33]	κακών αιτίας οϋσας, τάς δε μετά δικαιοσύνης και σωφροσύνης γιγνομενας πολλά τον βίον τον τών ανθρώπων ώφελούσας. ει δη τινες τών προ-γεγενημενων επί ταύταις ταΐς άρεταΐς ευδοκίμησαν, ηγούμαι κάμοϊ προσηκειν της αυτής δόξης εκείνοις τυγχάνε ιν.
31	Την μεν οΰν δικαιοσύνην εκεΐθεν αν μάλιστα κατίδοιτε. παραλαβών γάρ, οτ’ εις την αρχήν καθιστάμην, τά μεν βασίλεια χρημάτων κενά καί πάντα κατηναλωμενα, τά δε πράγματα ταραχής μεστά καί πολλής επιμέλειας δεόμενα καί φυλακής καί δαπάνης, είδώς ετερους εν τοΐς τοιούτοις και-ροΐς εκ παντός τρόπου τά σφετερ’ αυτών διορ-θουμενους καί πολλά παρά την φύσιν την αυτών πράττειν αναγκαζόμενους, όμως ούδ’ ύφ’ ενός
32	τούτων διεφθάρην, άλλ’ ούτως όσίως καί καλώς επεμελήθην τών πραγμάτων, ώστε μηδέν ελ-λείπειν εξ ών οΐόντ’ ήν αύξηθήναι καί προς ευδαιμονίαν επιδοΰναι την πάλιν, π ρος τε γάρ τούς πολίτας μετά τοιαύτης πραότητος προσηνεχθην, ώστε μήτε φυγάς μήτε θανάτους μήτε χρημάτων άποβολάς μήτ’ άλλην μηδεμίαν τοιαύτην συμφοράν
33	όττι τής εμής γεγενήσθαι βασιλείας, άβάτου δε τής Ελλάδο? ήμΐν οϋσης διά τον πόλεμον τον
α Almost the language of the Platonic doctrine of ideas.
6 We may surmise that the death of the strong and
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of the virtues are temperance and justice, since not only do they benefit us in themselves, but, if we should be minded to look into the natures, powers, and uses of human relations, we would find that those which do not partake a of these qualities are the causes of great evils, whereas those which are attended by temperance and justice are greatly beneficial to the life of man. If, then, any of my predecessors have gained renown for these virtues, I consider that it is also my right to enjoy the same renown.
As to my sense of justice, you can best observe it from these facts :6 When I was established in power I found the royal treasury empty, all the revenues squandered, the affairs of the state in utter disorder and calling for great care, watchfulness, and outlay of money ; and, although I knew that rulers of the other sort in similar straits resort to every shift in order to right their own affairs, and that they feel constrained to do many things which are against their nature, nevertheless I did not fall a victim to any of these temptations ; nay, I attended so devotedly and honourably to my duties that I left nothing undone which could contribute to the greatness of the state and advance its prosperity ; and toward the citizens of the state I behaved with such mildness that no one has suffered exile or death or confiscation of property or any such misfortune during my reign. And though Hellas was closed to us because of the war which had arisen, and though we
resourceful Evagoras plunged the affairs of Salamis and of Cyprus into a state of confusion which was with difficulty reduced to order by his successor, but we possess no further details of this history than those which are here set down.
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γεγενημένον, καί πάντα χον συλωμένων ημών, τα πλεΐστα τούτων διέλυσα, τοΐς μεν άπαντ άποτίνων, τοῖς δε μέρη, των δ’ άναβαλέσθαι δεόμενος, προς δε τούς όπως ηδυνάμην περί των εγκλημάτων διαλλαττόμενος. έτι δέ και των την νήσον οικονν-των δνσκόλως προς ημάς δια κειμένων, και βασι-λέως τω μεν λόγω διηλλοιγμένου τη δ’ αλήθεια
34	τραχέως έχοντος, άμφότερα ταΰτα κατεπράϋνα, τω μεν προθυμως υπηρετών, προς δέ τούς δίκαιον έμαυτόν παρέχων. τοσουτου γάρ δέω τών άλλο-τρίων έπιθυμεΐν, ώσθ' έτεροι μέν, ην και μικρώ μείζω τών ομόρων δύναμιν έχωσιν, άποτέμνονται της γης και πλεονεκτεΐν ζητοΰσιν, εγώ δ’ ουδέ την διδομένην χώραν ηξίωσα λαβεΐν, άΛΛ’ αίροϋμαι μετά δικαιοσύνης την έμαυτοΰ μόνον έχειν μάλλον η μετά κακίας πολλ απλασίαν της ύπα ρχούσης κτήσασθαι, καί τί δει καθ’ εν έκαστον λέγοντα *■ J διατρίβειν, άλλως τε καί συντόμως εχοντα δηλώσαι περί έμαυτοΰ; φανησομαι γάρ ούδένα μέν πώποτ άδικησας, πλείους δέ καί τών πολιτών καί τών άλλων *Ελλήνων ευ πεποιηκώς καί μείζους δωρεάς έκατέροις δεδωκώς η σύμπαντες οι προ έμοΰ βασιλεύσαντες. καίτοι χρη τούς μέγα φρονοΰντας επί δικαιοσύνη καί προσποιουμένους χρημάτων είναι κρείττους τοιαύτας νπερβολάς εχειν είπεΐν περί αυτών.
36	Και μέν δη καί περί σωφροσύνης ετι μείζω τούτων εχω διελθεΐν. είδώς γάρ άπαντας ανθρώπους περί πλείστου ποιουμένους τούς παΐδας τούς αυτών καί τάς γυναίκας, καί μάλιστ όργιζομένους 96
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were being robbed on every side, I solved most of these difficulties, paying to some their claims in full, to others in part, asking some to postpone theirs, and satisfying others as to their complaints by whatever means I could. Furthermore, though the inhabitants of the island were hostile to me, and the Great King, while outwardly reconciled, was really in an ugly mood, I calmed and appeased both parties by assisting the King zealously and by treating the islanders justly. For I am so far from coveting what belongs to others that, while rulers of the other sort, when they are stronger than their neighbours by ever so little, cut off portions of their territory and seek to get the advantage of them, I did not think it right to take even the land which was offered to me, but prefer rather to hold through just means what is my own than to acquire through base means territory many times greater than that which I now possess. But why need I take the time to speak in detail, especially when I can make clear in a word the truth about myself ? For it will be acknowledged that I have never wronged any man ; that, on the contrary, I have been of service to many more of my own citizens and of the Hellenes at large and have bestowed upon them both greater gifts than all who have ruled before me put together. And surely those who pride themselves on justice and who profess to be above considerations of money ought to be able to speak in such high terms of their own conduct.
And now on the subject of temperance, also, I have still more important tilings to recount. For, since I realized that all men are most jealous for their wives and children, being above all quick to
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τοῖς εις ταυτ’ εξαμαρτάνουσι, καί την ϋβριν την περί ταΰτα μεγίστων. κακών αιτίαν γιγνομενην, και πολλούς ηδη καί των ιδιωτών καί τών δυνα-στ€υσάντων διά ταύτην άπολομενους, ούτως εφυγον τάς αιτίας ταύτας, ώστ εξ οΰ την βασιλείαν ελαβον, ούδενί φανησομαι σώματι πεπλησιακώς
37	πλην της εμαυτοϋ γυναικός, ου κ άγνοών οτι κά-κεΐνοι παρά τοΐς πολλοΐς εύδοκιμοΰσιν, οσοι περί μεν τα τών πολιτών δίκαιοι τνγχάνουσιν οντες, άλλοθεν δε ποθεν αύτοΐς επορίσαντο τάς ηδονάς, αλλά βουλόμενος άμα μεν εμαντόν ως πορρωτάτω ποίησαι τών τοιοντων ύποφιών, άμα δε παράδειγμα καταστησαι τον τρόπον τον εμαυτοϋ τοΐς άλλοις πολίταις, γιγνώσκων οτι φιλεΐ το πλήθος εν τούτοις τοΐς επιτηδεύμασι τον βίον διάγειν, εν οΐς αν τούς άρχοντας τούς αυτών όρώσι διατρίβοντας.
38	"Επειτα καί προσήκειν ηγησάμην τοσοντω τούς βασιλείς βελτίονς είναι τών ιδιωτών, οσω περ καί τάς τιμάς μείζονς αυτών εχονσι, καί δεινά ποιεΐν οσοι τούς μεν άλλους κοσμίως ζην άναγκάζουσιν, αυτοί δ’ αυτούς μη σωφρονεστερονς τών άρχομε-
39	νων παρεχουσιν. προς δε τούτοις τών μεν άλλων πράξεων εώρων εγκρατείς τούς πολλούς γιγνομένους, τών δ' επιθυμιών τών περί τούς παΐδας καί τάς γυναίκας καί τούς βέλτιστους ηττωμενους· εβουληθην οδν εν τούτοις εμαυτον επιδεΐξαι καρτε-ρεΐν δυνάμενον, εν οΐς εμελλον ου μόνον τών άλλων
|·35, διοίσειν, αλλά καί τών επ* αρετή μέγα φρονούντων. ετι δε καί τών τοιούτων πολλην κακίαν κατεγί-γνωσκον, οσοι γυναίκας λαβόντες καί κοινωνίαν ποιησάμενοι παντός τού βίου μη στεργουσιν οΐς
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resent offences against them, and that wantonness in these relations is responsible for the greatest evils—many ere now, of princely rank as well as of private station, having lost their lives because of it—, I so strictly avoided all these grounds of offence that, from the time when I became king, no one can charge me with having approached any woman but my own wife. I was not, of course, unaware that those kings also are highly thought of by the multitude who are just in their dealings with their citizens, even though they provide themselves with pleasures from outside their households ; but I desired both to put myself as far above such suspicions as possible and at the same time to set up my conduct as a pattern to my people, knowing that the multitude are likely to spend their lives in practices in which they see their rulers occupied.
Then again, I considered that it is also the duty of kings to be as much better than private citizens as they are superior to them in rank ; and that those kings act contrary to all reason who compel their subjects to live decently but are themselves less continent than those over whom they rule. Moreover, I saw that while the majority of people are masters of themselves in other matters, even the best are slaves to the passions whose objects are boys and women ; and therefore I wanted to show that I could be strong in those things in which I should be superior, not merely to people in general, but even to those who pride themselves on their virtue. Furthermore, I had no patience with the perversity of men who take women in marriage and make them partners in all the relations of life, and then are not satisfied with the compacts which they have
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επραξαν, άλλά ταῖς αυτών ήδοναΐς λυποΰσι ταύτας ύφ’ ών αυτοί μηδέν άξιοϋσι λυπεΐσθαι, καί περί μεν άλλας τινας κοινωνίας επιεικείς σφάς αυτούς παρεχουσιν, εν δε ταΐς προς τάς γυναίκας εζαμαρτά-νουσιν ας εδει τοσούτω μάλλον διαφυλάττειν, δσω περ οίκειότεραι και μείζους οΰσαι των άλλων
41	τυγχάνουσιν. εΐτα λα νθάνουσιν ένδον εν τοΐς βασιλείοις στάσεις και διαφοράς αύτοΐς εγκατα-λείποντες. καίτοι χρή τούς όρθώς βασιλεύοντας μη μόνον τάς πόλεις εν όμονοία πειράσθαι διάγειν, ών αν άρχωσιν, άλλά καί τούς οίκους τούς ίδιους καί τούς τόπους εν οΐς αν κατοικώσιν άπαντα γάρ ταυτα σωφροσύνης έργα καί δικαιοσύνης εστίν.
42	οι5 την αύτην δε γνώμην εσχον ούδε περί της παιδοποιίας τοΐς πλείστοις των βασιλέων, ούδ’ ωηθην δεΐν τούς μεν εκ ταπεινοτερας ποιήσασθαι των παίδων τούς δ’ εκ σεμνοτερας, ούδε τούς μεν νόθους αύτών τούς δε γνησίους καταλιπεΐν, άλλά πάντας δχειν την α ύτην φύσιν καί προς πατρός καί προς μητρος άνενεγκέΐν, των μεν θνητών εις Εύαγόραν τον πάτερα, τών δ’ ημίθεων εις Αίακίδας, τών δε θεών εις Αία, καί μηδενα τών εξ εμού γενομενων άποστερηθηναι ταύτης της εύγενείας.
43	Πολλών δε με προτρεπόντων εμμενειν τοΐς επι-τηδεύμασι τούτοις, ούχ ήκιστα κάκεΐνο παρεκά-λεσεν, ότι της μεν άνδρίας καί της δεινότητος καί τών άλλων τών εύδοκιμούντων εώρων καί τών κακών άνδρών πολλούς μετέχοντας, την δε δικαιοσύνην καί σωφροσύνην ΐδια κτήματα τών καλών κάγαθών όντα, κάλλιστον ούν ύπελαβον, ει τις
α Aeacus, a descendant of Zeus, was father of Telamon, the father of Teucer.
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made but by their own lawless pleasures bring pain to those whom they expect never to cause them pain ; and who, though honest in all other partnerships, are without conscience in the partnership of marriage, when they ought to cherish this relationship the more faithfully inasmuch as it is more intimate and more precious than all others. More than that, they are unconsciously storing up for themselves feuds and factions at home in the royal palace. And yet, if kings are to rule well, they must try to preserve harmony, not only in the states over which they hold dominion, but also in their own households and in their places of abode ; for all these things are the works of temperance and justice. Nor was I of the same mind as most kings in regard to the begetting of children. I did not think I should have some children by a woman of humbler station and others by one of higher degree, nor that I should leave after me bastard progeny, as well as progeny of legitimate birth ; but that all my children should be able to trace their lineage back through the same father and the same mother to Evagoras, my father, among mortals, to the Aeacides among the demigods, and to Zeus α among the gods, and that not one of the children sprung from my loins should be cheated of this noble origin.
Though many motives impelled me to abide by these principles, not the least incentive was that I saw that courage and cleverness and the other qualities which are held in high esteem are shared by many even among the base, whereas justice and temperance are the possessions of the good and noble alone. I conceived, therefore, that the noblest thing
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δύναιτο ταύταις ταΐς άρεταΐς προεχειν τών άλλων, ών ούδεν μέρος τοΐς πονηροΐς μέτεστιν, άλλα γνησιώταται καί βεβαιότατα ι και μεγίστων επαί-
44	νων άξιαι τυγχάνουσιν ουσαι. τούτων ενεκα καί ταΰτα διανοηθείς περιττοτέρως των άλλων ησκησα την σωφροσύνην καί προειλόμην των ηδονών ου
[36] τάς επί τοΐς εργοις τοΐς μηδεμίαν τιμήν εχουσιν, αλλά τάς επί ταΐς δόξαις ταΐς δι* ανδραγαθίαν γιγνομεναις. χρη δε δοκιμάζειν τάς άρετάς ούκ εν ταΐς αύταΐς ίδεαις άπάσας, αλλά την μεν δικαιοσύνην εν ταΐς άπορίαις, την δε σωφροσύνην εν ταΐς δυναστείαις, την δ’ εγκράτειαν εν ταΐς των νεω-
45	τερών ηλικίαις. εγώ τοίνυν εν πάσι τοΐς καιροΐς φανησομαι πείραν της εμαυτοΰ φύσεως δεδωκώς. ενδεής μεν γε χρημάτων καταλειφθείς ούτω δίκαιον εμαυτόν πάρεσχον ώστε μηδενα λύπη σαι των πολιτών λαβών δ’ εξουσίαν ώστε ποιεΐν δ τι αν βούλωμ αι, σωφρονεστερος των ιδιωτών εγενόμην τούτων δ’ άμφοτερων εκράτησα ταύτην εχων την ηλικίαν, εν fj τούς πλείστους αν ευροιμεν πλεΐστα περί τάς πράξεις εξαμαρτάνοντας.
46	Και ταΰτ εν ετεροις μεν ίσως αν ώκνουν είπεΐν, ούχ ώς ου φιλοτιμούμενος επί τοΐς πεπραγμενοις, άλλ’ ως ούκ αν πιστευθείς εκ τών λεγομένων· υμείς δ’ αυτοί μοι μάρτυρες εστε πάντων τών είρημενων. άξιον μεν ουν καί τούς φύσει κοσ-μίους όντας επαινεΐν καί θαυμάζειν, ετι δε μάλλον
47	καί τούς μετά λογισμού τοιούτους όντας* οι μεν γάρ τύχη καί μη γνώμη σωφρονοΰντες τυχόν αν καί μεταπεισθεΐεν’ οι δε προς τω πεφυκεναι καί 102
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that I could do was to be able to excel my fellows in those virtues in which the bad have no share, and which are the truest and the most abiding and deserve the greatest praise. For these reasons, and with these thoughts in mind, I was more assiduous than anyone else in the practice of temperance, and I chose for my pleasures, not those which are found in acts which yield no honour, but those which are found in the good repute which rewards nobility of character. However, we ought not to test all the virtues in the same set of conditions, but should test justice when a man is in want, temperance when he is in power, continence when he is in the prime of youth. Now in all these situations no one will deny that I have given proof of my nature. When I was left by my father without means, I was so just in my dealings as to injure not one of my citizens ; but when I gained the power to do whatever I pleased, I proved myself more temperate than men in private station ; and I showed my self-control in both circumstances at an age in which we find that the great majority of men most frequently go morally astray.
I	should probably hesitate to say all this before an audience of other people, not that I lack pride in what I have accomplished, but because I might fail to convince them on the evidence of my words alone ; you, however, are yourselves my witnesses that all I have said is true. Now men who are moral by nature deserve our praise and admiration, but still more do those deserve it who are such in obedience to reason ; for those who are temperate by chance and not by principle may perchance be persuaded to change, but those who,
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διεγνωκότες ότι μεγιστόν ἐστι τών αγαθών αρετή, δήλον οτι πάντα τον βίον εν ταύτη τη τάζει δια-μενοΰσιν.
Διά τοΰτο δε πλείους εποιησάμην τους λόγους καί περί εμαυτοΰ και περί'των άλλων των προειρημενών, ΐνα μηδεμίαν ύπολίπω πρόφασιν ως ου δει ποιεΐν υμάς εκόντας και προθύμως, άττ αν εγώ. συμβουλεύσω και προστάζω.
48	Φ^μι δε χρηναι πράττειν έκαστον υμών, εφ' οΐς εφεστηκεν, επιμελώς καί δικαίως* καθ' όπότερον γάρ αν ελλείπητε τούτων, ανάγκη κακώς σχεΐν ταύτη τάς πράζεις. μηδενός ολιγωρείτε μηδε καταφρονείτε τών προστεταγμενων, ύπολαμβάνον-τες ως ου παρά τουτ’ εστίν, άλλ’ ως παρ’ έκαστον 4g τών μερών η καλώς η κακώς το σόμπαν εζον, οϋτω σπουδάζετε περί αυτών, κήδεσθε μηδέν ήττον τών εμών ή τών ύμετερων αυτών, καί μη νομίζετε μικρόν αγαθόν είναι τάς τιμάς ας εχουσιν οι καλώς τών ημετερων επιστατοϋντες. άπ-εχεσθε τών άλλοτρίων, ΐν' ασφαλίστερον τους οίκους τους ύμετερους αυτών κεκτησθε. τοιουτους είναι χρη περί τούς άλλους, οΐόν περ εμε περί υμάς 60 άζιοϋτε γίγνεσθαι, μη σπεύδετε πλούτεΐν μάλλον η χρηστοί δοκεΐν είναι, γιγνώσκοντες ότι καί τών 'Έιλλήνων καί τών βαρβάρων οι μεγίστας επ' αρετή δόζας εχοντες πλείστων αγαθών δεσπόται καθίστανται, τούς χρηματισμούς τούς παρά τό δίκαιον γιγνομενους ήγεΐσθε μη πλούτον αλλά κίνδυνον ποιήσειν. μη τό μεν λαβεΐν κέρδος είναι νομίζετε, τό δ’ άναλώσαι ζημίαν· ουδέτερον γάρ τούτων αει την αυτήν εχει δύναμιν, άλλ’ όπότερον
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besides being so inclined by nature, have formed the conviction that virtue is the greatest good in the world, will, it is evident, stand firm in this position all their lives.
But the reason why I have spoken at some length both about myself and the other subjects which I have discussed is that I might leave you no excuse for not doing willingly and zealously whatever I counsel and command.
I declare it to be the duty of each one of you to perform whatever tasks you are assigned with diligence and justice ; for if you fall short in either of these qualities, your conduct must needs suffer by that defect. Do not belittle nor despise a single one of your appointed tasks, thinking that nothing depends upon it; but, knowing that the whole depends for its success or failure on each of the parts, be careful in everything. Display no less concern in my interests than in your own, and do not think that the honours enjoyed by those who successfully administer my affairs are a small reward. Keep your hands off the possessions of others in order that you may be more secure in the possession of your own estates. You should be such in your dealings with others as you expect me to be in my dealings with you. Do not strive to gain riches rather than a good name, knowing that both among the Hellenes and the barbarians as well those who have the highest reputation for virtue have at their command the greatest number of good things. Consider that the making of money unjustly Mill produce, not wealth, but danger. Do not think that getting is gain or spending is loss ; for neither the one nor the other has the same significance at all times, but
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αν εν καιρώ καί μετ’ αρετής γίγνηται, τοϋτ ωφελεί τούς ποιοΰντας.
51	Μηδε προς εν χαλεττώς εχετε των υπ εμού 73-ροσταττο μενών δσοι γάρ αν υμών περί πλεΐστα των εμών χρήσιμους αυτούς παράσχωσιν, ούτοι πλεΐστα τούς οΐκους τούς αυτών ώφελήσουσιν. δ τι αν υμών έκαστος αυτός αύτώ τύχη συνειδώς, ήγείσθω μηδ' όμε λήσειν, άλλ’ εάν καί τό σώμα μή παρή, την διάνοιαν την εμήν οίεσδω τοΐς γιγνομενοις παρεστάναι· ταυτην γάρ την γνώμην εχοντες, σωφρονεστερον βουλευσεσθε περί άπάν-
52	των. μηδέν άποκρυπτεσθε μηδ' ών κεκτησθε μηδ’ ών ποιείτε μηδ* ών μελλετε πράττειν, είδότες δτι περί τα κεκρυμμενα τών πραγμάτων άναγ-καΐόν εστι πολλούς φόβους γίγνεσδαι. μή τεχ-νικώς ζητείτε πολιτεύεσθαι μηδ’ άφανώς, άΛΛ’ ούτως απλώς καί φανερώς ώστε μηδ’ αν τις βούληται ράδιον υμάς είναι διαβαλεΐν. δοκιμάζετε τάς πράξεις, καί νομίζετε πονηράς μεν ας πράττοντες λανθάνειν εμε βουλεσδε, χρηστάς δε περί ών εγώ μέλλω πυθόμενος βελτίους υμάς
53	νομιεΐν. μή κατασιωπάτε, αν τινας όράτε περί τήν αρχήν τήν εμήν πονηρούς δντας, άΛΛ’ εξελε'γ-χ€τε, καί νομίζετε τής αυτής ζημίας άξιους είναι
[38] τούς συγκρύπτοντας τοΐς άμαρτάνουσιν. εύτυχεΐν νομίζετε μή τούς λα νδάνοντας, εάν τι κακόν π οιήσωσιν, άλλα τούς μηδέν εξαμαρτάνοντας · του? μεν γάρ είκός τοιαΰτα παθεΐν, οΐά περ αυτοί ποιοΰσι, τούς δε χάριν άπολαβεΐν, ής άξιοι τυγ-
54	χάνουσιν οντες. εταιρείας μή ποιεΐσθε μηδε
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either, when done in season and with honour, benefits the doer.
And do not regard any one of my orders as a hardship; for those of you who make themselves most serviceable to my interests will most advance the interests of their own households. Let none of you imagine that even what he secretly thinks in his own heart will be hidden from me ; nay, let him believe that, though I may be absent in body, yet my thoughts are present at what goes on ; for, being of this opinion, you will be more restrained in your deliberations on all matters. Never conceal from me anything that you possess, or that you are doing, or that you intend to do, knowing that where there are things hidden, fears in great number must needs arise. Seek not to be artful nor underhand in your public life, but to be so honest and open that, even if anyone wants to slander you, it will not be easy to do so. Scrutinize your actions and believe that they are evil when you wish to hide from me what you do, and good when my knowledge of them will be likely to make me think better of you. Do not keep silent if you see any who are disloyal to my rule, but expose them ; and believe that those who aid in concealing crime deserve the same punishment as those who commit it. Consider fortunate, not those who escape detection when they do evil, but those who are innocent of all wrongdoing ; for it is probable that the former will suffer such ills as they themselves inflict, while the latter will receive the reward which they deserve. Do not form political
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συνόδους άνευ της εμής γνώμης' αι γάρ τοιαΰται συστάσεις iv μεν ταΐς άλλαις πολιτείαις πλέον-εκτοΰσιν, iv δε ταΐς μοναρχίαις κινδυνευουσιν. μη μόνον άπεχεσθε των αμαρτημάτων, άλλα και των επιτηδευμάτων των τοιουτων εν οΐς άναγ-καΐόν εστιν ύποφίαν εγγίγνεσθαι. την εμην φιλίαν άσφαλεστάτην καί βεβαιοτάτην είναι νομίζετε.
55	διαφυλάττετε την παρούσαν κατάστασιν, καί Μεμιάς επιθυμείτε μεταβολής, είδότες ὅτι διά τάς ταραχάς άναγκαΐόν εστι καί τάς πόλεις άπ-όλλυσθαι καί τούς οίκους τούς ίδιους άναστάτους γίγνεσθαι, μη μόνον τάς φύσεις αιτίας νομίζετε του χαλεπούς ή πράους είναι τούς τυράννους, αλλά καί τον τρόπον τον των πολιτών πολλοί γάρ ήδη διά την των άρχομενων κακίαν τραχυ-τερον ή κατά την αυτών γνώμην άρχειν ήναγ-
56	κάσθησαν. θαρρείτε μη μάλλον διά την πραότητα την εμην ή διά την ύμετεραν αυτών αρετήν, την εμην ασφάλειαν άδειαν ύμΐν αύτοΐς είναι νομίζετε-καλώς γάρ τών περί εμε καθεστώτων τον αυτόν τρόπον καί τα περί υμάς εζει. ταπεινούς μεν είναι χρή προς την αρχήν την εμην, εμμενοντας τ οΐς εθεσι καί δια φυλάττοντας τούς νόμους τούς βασιλικούς, λαμπρούς δ’ εν ταΐς υπέρ τής πόλεως λειτουργίαις καί τοΐς άλλοις τοΐς υπ’ εμού προσ-ταττομενοις.
57	Προτρέπετε τούς νεωτερους επ' αρετήν μή μόνον παραινοΰντες, αλλά καί περί τάς πράξεις ύποδεικνυοντες αύτοΐς οΐους είναι χρή τούς άνδρας τούς αγαθούς, διδάσκετε τούς παΐδας τούς ύμε-τερους αυτών πειθαρχεΐν,1 καί περί τήν παίδευσιν
1 πειθαρχβΐν Γ : βα.σι\εύ(σθαι vulg.
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societies or unions a without my sanction ; for such associations may be an advantage in the other forms of government, but in monarchies they are a danger. Abstain not merely from wrongdoing, but also from such conduct as must needs arouse suspicion. Believe that my friendship is very sure and abiding. Preserve the present order and do not desire any change, knowing that revolutions inevitably destroy states and lay waste the homes of the people. Do not think that it is their natural dispositions alone which make rulers harsh or gentle, but the character of the citizens as well ; for many before now have been compelled by the depravity of their subjects to rule more harshly than they wished. Be confident, but less because of my mildness than because of your own goodness. Consider that in my safety lies your own security ; for while my fortunes are on a firm foundation, your own will be likewise. You should be self-effacing in your attitude toward my authority, abiding by our customs and preserving the royal laws, but conspicuous in your services on behalf of the state and in the other duties which are assigned to you by my command.
Exhort the young to virtue not only by your precepts but by exemplifying in your conduct what good men ought to be. Teach your children to be obedient, and habituate them to devote themselves
° Political clubs may have been patriotic in old Athens (Paneg. 79) but they had now degenerated into secret associations conspiring against popular government. See Paneg. 167; Thuc. viii. 54; Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, xxxiv.
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την ώίρημένην1 έθίζώτ αυτούς ως μάλιστα δια-τρίβώΐν ην γάρ καλώς άρχώσθαι μάθωσι, πολλών άρχώΐν δυνησοντ αι, και πιστοί μέν δντώς και δίκαιοι μώθέξουσι τών ή μητέρων αγαθών, κακοί δώ γινόμενοι κινδυνώύσουοι π epi τών ύπαρχόν-των. μέγιστον ήγώΐσθώ καί βφαιότατον τοΐς ^·39^ παισί πλούτον παραδώσώΐν, ην αντοΐς δύνησθώ την ημώτέραν ώΰνοιαν καταλώίπβιν. άθλιωτάτονς ηγώΐσθώ καί δυστυχώστάτους, όσοι περί τους πιστώύοντας άπιστοι γώγόνασιν ανάγκη γάρ τούς τοιούτους άθυμως έχοντας καί φοβουμένους άπαντα καί μηδέν μάλλον πιστώνοντας τοΐς φίλοις η τοΐς
59	έχθροΐς τον έπίλοιπον χρόνον διάγώΐν. ζηλοΰτώ μη τούς πλώΐστα κώκτημόνονς, άλλα τούς μηδέν κακόν σφίσιν αντοΐς συνώΐδότας· μετά γάρ τοιαυτης φνχης ηδιστ’ αν τις δύναιτο τον βίον διαγαγώΐν. μη την κακίαν οϊώσθώ δυνασθαι μέν πλώίω της άρώτης ωφώλώΐν, το δ’ όνομα δυσχώρέστώρον έχώΐν, άλλ’ οΐων 7τώρ ονομάτων έκαστον τών πραγμάτων τώτύχηκώ, τοιαυτας ήγώΐσθώ καί τάς δννάμώΐς αυτών ώΐναι.
60	Μἡ φθονώΐτώ τοΐς παρ’ ώμοι πρωτώύουσιν άλλ’ άμιλλάσθώ, καί πώΐρασθώ χρηστούς υμάς αυτούς πα ρέχοντώς έξισοΰσθαι τοΐς προέχουσιν. φιλώΐν οϊώσθώ δώΐν καί τιμάν οϋσπώρ αν καί ό βασιλώύς, ΐνα καί παρ* ώμου τυγχάνητώ τών αυτών τούτων, οΐά τιώρ παρόντος μου λέγώτώ, τοιαϋτα καί πώρί
61 άπόντος φρονώΐτώ. την ώύνοιαν την προς ημάς έν τοΐς έργοις ένδώίκνυσθώ μάλλον η έν τοΐς λόγοις. α 7τάσχοντώς νφ’ έτέρων όργίζώσθώ, ταΰτα τούς άλλους μη ποίώΐτώ. πώρί ών αν έν τοΐς λόγοις
1 τήν ΐίρημίνην Γ : τήν τοιαύτην vulg.
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above all to the discipline which I have described; for if they learn to submit to authority they will be able to exercise authority over many ; and if they are faithful and just they Λνίΐΐ be given a share in my privileges ; but if they turn out to be bad they will be in danger of losing all the privileges which they possess. Consider that you will pass on to your children the greatest and surest wealth if you can leave them my good will. Consider that the most miserable and unfortunate of men are those who have proved faithless to those who put their faith in them ; for such men are doomed to despair and to fear of everything and to distrust of friends no less than of foes throughout the remainder of their lives. Emulate, not those who have most possessions, but those who in their hearts know no evil ; for with such a conscience one can live out his life most happily. Do not imagine that vice can profit more than virtue, and that it is only its name which is uglier ; but consider that even as are the names which things have received, so, also, are their qualities.®
Do not be jealous of those who are highest in my favour, but emulate them, and by making yourselves serviceable try to rise to the level of those who are above you. Believe that you should love and honour those whom your king loves and honours, in order that you may win from me these same distinctions. Even as are the words which you speak about me in my presence, so let your thoughts of me be in my absence. Manifest your good will towards me in deeds rather than in words. Do not do to others that which angers you when they do it to you.6
a Of. Phil. 16 ff. b See To Demonicus 14 and note.
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κατηγορητε, μηδέν τούτων iv τοΐς εργοις επιτη-δευετε. τοιαΰτα προσδοκάτε πράζειν, οΓ αν περί ημών διανοησθε. μη μόνον επαινείτε τους άγα-62 θούς'άλλα και μιμεΐσθε. τούς λόγους τους εμούς νόμους είναι νομίζοντες πειράσθε τούτοις εμ-μενειν, είδότες ότι τοΐς μάλιστα ποιοΰσιν υμών άγω βούλομαι, τάχιστα τούτοις εζεσται ζην ως αυτοί βούλονται, κεφάλαιον δε τών ειρημενων οΐους περ τούς ύφ’ υμών άρχομένους οΐεσθε δεΐν περί υμάς είναι, τοιούτους χρη και περί την άρχην την εμην υμάς γίγνεσθαι.
53 Και ταϋτ αν ποιητε, τί δει περί τών συμ-βησομενων μακρολογεΐν; ην γάρ εγώ τε παρέχω τοιοϋτον εμαυτόν οΐόν περ εν τω παρελθόντι [40] Χρόνω, και τα παρ’ υμών ύπηρετηται, ταχέως όφεσθε καί τον β ιον τον ύμετερον αυτών επι-δεδωκότα και την άρχην την εμην ηύζημενην καί 64 την πάλιν εύδαίμονα γεγενημενην. άξιον μεν οΰν τηλικούτων άγαθών ενεκα μηδέν ελλείπειν, άλλα καί πόνους καί κινδύνους ούστινασοϋν ύπενεγκεΐν ύμΐν δ’ εζεστι μηδέν ταλαιπωρηθεΐσιν, άλλα πι-στοΐς μόνον καί δικαίοις οΰσιν, άπαντα ταϋτα διαπράζασθαι.
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Practise nothing in your deeds for which you condemn others in your words. Expect to fare well or ill according as you are disposed well or ill toward me. Be not satisfied with praising good men, but imitate them as well. Regard my words as your law, and try to abide by them, knowing that those of you who most faithfully do what I desire will most quickly be able to live as they themselves desire. This is the conclusion of the whole matter : just as you think those who are ruled by you should conduct themselves toward you, so you also should conduct yourselves toward my rule.
And if you do this, why need I speak at length of what the results will be ? For if I continue to treat you as in time past, and you continue to give me your service and support, you will soon see your own life advanced, my empire increased, and the state made happy and prosperous. You could, therefore, well afford, for the sake of blessings so great, to spare no effort and even to undergo all manner of toil and peril; and yet it lies in your power, without suffering any hardship, but merely by being loyal and true, to bring all these things to pass.
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IV.	PANEGYRICUS
INTRODUCTION
The Panegyricus was published at a time 0 when the power and influence of Athens were at a low ebb and when the Hellenic world generally was in a sorry state. The empire which Athens had built upon her acknowledged leadership in driving the Persians out of Greece had been shattered by the Peloponnesian War. The supremacy to which Sparta succeeded at the end of that war b soon proved a selfish tyranny which so stirred up hatred among the Greek cities and factions within them as to destroy whatever of pan-Hellenic sentiment had been engendered by the Persian Wars and to invite the barbarian . to interfere in the affairs of Hellas.
The crowning shame of this condition of affairs was the so-called Peace of Antalcidas (negotiated in 387 b.c., mainly by Sparta), under the terms of which the Greeks submitted themselves formally, for the first time in history, to the overlordship of the Persian king, accepting him as the arbiter of their disputes and as the guardian of the “ autonomy ” of the Greek states in their relations to each other.
But this sacrifice of their pride gained for the Hellenes neither the “ autonomy ” nor the “ peace ” which the treaty guaranteed.® Sparta continued to 0 About 380 b.c. See Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 148. b By the Battle of Aegospotami, 405 b.c. c See Paneg. 115.
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wage Avar on Greek states a and to stir up faction and bloodshed within them.6 The Athenian fleet no longer patrolled the sea, and pirates infested the Aegean.0 The several states, exhausted by war and civil strife, were unable to support their populations, and men sought to escape from poverty and want at home by enlisting in foreign service under any leader who could hold out to them a prospect of pay or pillage. These bands of mercenaries, growing in numbers and in recklessness, became a positive menace to the security of the home-staying population γ’
It is from these intolerable circumstances that Isocrates in the Panegyricus seeks to persuade the Greeks to deliver themselves. They cannot, he insists, go on with their suicidal wars ; the strife which is sapping their very life must be brought to an end. There is, however, but one way to establish concord among the several states and that is to enlist their mutual rivalries in a common cause—to carry the war from Hellas into Asia and to wrest from the barbarians the power and wealth which the Hellenes now seek to gain from each other. Concord among the Greeks, Avar upon the barbarians—the complete triumph of Hellenism by a final and thorough-going conquest of Persia—is the central theme of the discourse.
But there is the difficult question of leadership in this crusade. Sparta, now the leading state, has abused her power and involved Greece in her present weakness and humiliation. She must suffer a change of heart and join with Athens in the Avar of deliver-
“ 126.	b 110-114.	« 115.
d See Paneg. 115, 168 ; Phil. 96, 120, 121 ; Epist. ix. 9.
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ance. But Athens must regain her lost supremacy ; a she alone, by her past history, has proved not only her right but her capacity to unite the Greeks in a common cause. The author sketches with sincere eloquence the glorious services of Athens to Hellas— Athens, the mother of civilization ; author of material prosperity no less than of the institutions and the arts of the cultivated life ; beneficent in the exercise of the supremacy which of old was conceded to her, using her power,not to enslave, but to help the weaker states ; risking her very existence in the Persian Wars for the freedom of all the Hellenes ; and always without fail the champion of Hellenism against the menace of the Persian empire—and rests on this record her claim to take the lead in this great enterprise.
Isocrates insists that the enterprise is entirely practicable. The Persians are an effeminate people with no genius or strength for Avar. They have prospered only by the help of the Greeks or by playing one Greek power against another ; they have never succeeded and can never stand against a united Hellas. If only the Greeks can be persuaded to make common cause against them, their advance upon the barbarians “ will be more like a sacred mission than a military expedition.”
The Panegyricus is the first of the “ political ” 6
° Isocrates, in tactful recognition of the present position of Sparta, speaks in one or two passages of the Panegyricus as if he had in mind a dual leadership ; but the discourse as a whole (see especially 99) is both a challenge to Athens to lead in the expedition (compare Phil. 127) and to the rest of the Greeks to accept her leadership. Moreover in the Antidosis, 57, 58, Isocrates expressly states that this was the purpose of the Panegyricus.
b See General Introd. p. xxxi.
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discourses of Isocrates, and the first and foremost in which he devotes his eloquence to his dream of pan-Hellenism.® It betrays the great pains taken in its composition by the extreme finish of its style and the careful elaborateness of its structure ; but throughout its involved rhetorical periods there breathes a genuine feeling and a lofty tone. It established his fame in antiquity, and was recognized then as now as his masterpiece.6
The title was chosen by Isocrates himself,0 no doubt to signify its appropriateness to be delivered before a pan-Hellenic gathering at Olympia, where Gorgias and Lysias had actually spoken on the same theme before him.d It is, however, certain that it was not delivered by Isocrates;e and, although it may have been read aloud on such an occasion by another, it was probably written as a political pamphlet and circulated among a reading public.
° See General Introd. pp. ix, x.
b Compare the enthusiastic judgements pronounced upon it by Dionysius of Halicarnassus in his Critique on Isocrates 5,14, and by Havet in his introduction to Cartelier’s Antidosis, p. lviii.
e Phil. 9 ; General Introd. p. xxxvi.
d General Introd. p. xxxv.
* General Introd. pp. xviii, xxx.
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[41] Πολλά/ας εθαύμασα τών τάς πανηγύρεις συναγαγόντων καί τούς γυμνικούς αγώνας καταστησάντων, ότι τ ας μεν των σωμάτων ευτυχίας οϋτω μεγάλων δωρεών ήξίωσαν, τοΐς δ* υπέρ τω ν κοινών ιδία πονησασι και τάς εαυτών φυχάς οϋτω παρα-σκευάσασιν ώστε και τούς άλλους ώφελεΐν δύνασθαι,
2	τουτοις δ’ ούδεμίαν τιμήν άπενειμαν ών είκός ην αυτούς μάλλον ποιήσασθαι πρόνοιαν τών μεν γάρ αθλητών δίς τοσαύτην ρώμην λαβόντων ούδεν αν πλέον γενοιτο τοΐς άλλοις, ενός δε άνδρός ευ φρονησαντος άπαντες αν απόλαυσειαν οι βουλό-μενοι κοινωνεΐν της εκείνου διανοίας.
3	Ου μην επί τουτοις άθυμησας είλόμην ράθυμεΐν, άλΧ ικανόν νομίσας άθλον εσεσθαί μοι την δόξαν την απ’ αυτού τού, λόγου γενησομενην η κω συμ-βουλευσων περί τε τού πολέμου του προς τούς βαρβάρους καί της όμονοίας της προς ημάς αυτούς, ούκ άγνοών ὅτι πολλοί τών προσποιησαμενων είναι * 6
° Pan-Hellenic gatherings at the Olympic, Pythian, Nemean and Isthmian games, including also the Panathenaic festival at Athens. See Gardner and Jevons, Manual of Greek Antiquities, pp. 269 ff.
6	This is not quite exact (see Lysias, Olympiacus 2), nor consistent with § 45 where he mentions contests of intellect 120
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Many times have I wondered at those who first convoked the national assemblies and established the athletic games/1 amazed that they should have thought the prowess of men’s bodies to be deserving of so great bounties, while to those who had toiled in private for the public good and trained their own minds so as to be able to help also their fellow-men they apportioned no reward whatsoever,6 when, in all reason, they ought rather to have made provision for the latter ; for if all the athletes should acquire twice the strength which they now possess, the rest of the world would be no better off; but let a single man attain to wisdom, and all men will reap the benefit who are willing to share his insight.
Yet I have not on this account lost heart nor chosen to abate my labours ; on the contrary, believing that I shall have a sufficient reward in the approbation which my discourse will itself command, I have come before you to give my counsels on the war against the barbarians and on concord among ourselves. I am, in truth, not unaware that many of
and prizes for them. But the mild interest which these evoked served but to emphasize the excess of enthusiasm for athletics against which Isocrates here and elsewhere protests. Cf. Antid. 250 and Epist. viii. 5. The complaint is older than Isocrates. See Xenophanes, Fr. 19.
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^ ] σοφιστών ini τούτον τον λόγον ώρμησαν, άλλ’ άμα μεν ελπίζων τοσοΰτον διοίσειν ώστε τοΐς αλλοις μηδέν ηώποτε δοκεΐν είρησθαι περί αυτών, αμα δε προκρίνας τούτους καλλίστους είναι τών λόγων, οΐτινες περί μεγίστων τυγχάνουσιν όντες καί τους τε λέγοντας μάλιστ ειτιδεικνύουσι καί τούς άκου-
5	οντος πλεΐστ ώφελοΰσιν, ών εις οΰτός εστιν. επειτ ούδ’ οι καιροί πω παρεληλύθασιν, ώστ’ ηδη μάτην είναι τό μεμνησθαι περί τούτων, τότε γάρ χρη παυεσθαι λέγοντας, όταν η τα πράγματα λάβη τέλος καί μηκετι δεη βουλευεσθαι περί αυτών, η τον λόγον ΐδη τις εχοντα πέρας, ώστε μηδεμίαν
6	λελεΐφθαι τοΐς αλλοις υπερβολήν, εως δ’ αν τα μεν ομοίως ώσπερ πρότερον φερηται, τα δ’ ειρημενα φαυλως εχοντα τυγχάνη, πώς ου χρη σκοπεΐν καί φιλοσοφεΐν τούτον τον λόγον, ος ην κατορθωθη, καί του πολέμου του προς άλληλους καί της ταραχής της παρουσης καί τών μεγίστων κακών ημάς απαλλάξει;
7	Προς δε τουτοις, ει μεν μηδαμώς άλλως οΐόντ ην δηλοΰν τάς αντος πράξεις άλλ’ η διά μιας ιδέας, εΐχεν αν τις ύπολαβεΐν ως περίεργόν εστι τον αυτόν τρόπον εκείνοις λεγοντα πάλιν ενοχλεΐν τοΐς άκουουσιν επειδή δ’ οι λόγοι τοιαυτην εχουσι
8	την φυσιν, ώσθ’ οΐόντ’ είναι περί τών αυτών πολ-λαχώς εξηγησασθαι, καί τά τε μεγάλα ταπεινά ποίησαι καί τοΐς μικροΐς μεγεθος περιθείναι, καί
α For the meaning of the word “ sophist ” see General Introd. p. xii. The word is commonly translated “ orator,” since the sophists concerned themselves mainly with exemplifying and teaching oratory ; but the sophist speaks only on the lecture platform ; the political orator is called a “ rhetor ” in Isocrates.
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those who have claimed to be sophists a have rushed upon this theme, but I hope to rise so far superior to them that it will seem as if no Avord had ever been spoken by my rivals upon this subject ; and, at the same time, I have singled out as the highest kind of oratory 6 that which deals with the greatest affairs and, while best displaying the ability of those who speak, brings most profit to those who hear ; and this oration is of that character. In the next place, the moment for action has not yet gone by, and so made it now futile to bring up this question ; for then, and only then, should we cease to speak, when the conditions have come to an end and there is no longer any need to deliberate about them, or when we see that the discussion of them is so complete that there is left to others no room to improve upon what has been said. But so long as conditions go on as before, and what has been said about them is inadequate, is it not our duty to scan and study this question, the right decision of which will deliver us from our mutual warfare, our present confusion, and our greatest ills ?
Furthermore, if it were possible to present the same subject matter in one form and in no other, one might have reason to think it gratuitous to weary one’s hearers by speaking again in the same manner as his predecessors ; but since oratory is of such a nature that it is possible to discourse on the same subject matter in many different ways—to represent the great as lowly or invest the little with grandeur,
on this theme, but it is hardly probable that Isocrates had them particularly in mind in this patronizing remark.
b Cf. Lysias, Olymp. 3. For Isocrates’ idea of the highest oratory see General Introd. p. xxiv.
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τά τε παλαιά καινώς διελθεΐν καί περί των νεωστί γεγενημενων άρχαίως είπεΐν, ούκετι φευκτεον ταΰτ εστί περί ών ετεροι πρότερον είρήκασιν, 9 άΛΛ’ άμεινον εκείνων είπεΐν πειρατέον, αι μεν γάρ πράξεις αι προγεγ ενημεναι κοιναι πόσιν η μιν κατ-ελείφθησαν, τό δ’ εν καιρώ ταύταις καταχρήσασθαι και τα προσήκοντα περί εκάστης ενθυμηϋήναι και τοΐς όνόμασιν ευ διαθεσθαι των ευ φρονουντων
10	ίδιάν εστιν. ήγοΰμαι δ’ ούτως αν μεγίστην επί-δοσιν λαμβάνειν και τάς άλλας τεχνας και την περί τούς λόγους φιλοσοφίαν, ει τις θαυμάζοι και τιμώη μή τούς πρώτους των έργων άρχομενους, άλλα τούς άρισθ’ έκαστον αύτών εξεργαζομένους, μηδε τούς
[43]	77 ερι τούτων ζητοΰντας λέγειν περί ών μηδ εις πρότερον εΐρηκεν, άλλα τούς ούτως επισταμένους είπεΐν ως ούδείς αν άλλος δυναιτο.
11	Καίτοι τινες επιτιμώσι των λόγων τοΐς υπέρ τούς ιδ ιώτας εχουσι καί λίαν άπηκριβωμενοις, καί τοσοΰτον διημαρτηκασιν ώστε τούς προς υπερβολήν πεποιημενους προς τούς αγώνας τούς περί των ιδίων συμβολαίων σκοποΰσιν, ώσπερ ομοίως δέον άμφοτερους όχειν, άΛΛ’ ου τούς μεν ασφαλώς τούς δ’ επιδεικτικώς, ή σφάς μεν διορώντας τάς
α The author of the treatise On the Sublime, xxxviii, quotes this passage and condemns Isocrates’ “ puerility ” in thus dwelling on the power of rhetoric when leading up to his praise of Athens, and so arousing distrust of his sincerity. But the objection loses its force if Isocrates is here using what had become a conventionalized statement of the power of oratory. This it probably was. [Plutarch], Lives of the Orators 838 f, attributes to Isocrates the definition of rhetoric as the means of making “ small things great and great things small.” A similar view is attributed to the rhetoricians Tisias and Gorgias in Plato, Phaedr. 267 a, who 124
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to recount the things of old in a new manner or set forth events of recent date in an old fashion®—it follows that one must not shun the subjects upon which others have spoken before, but must try to speak better than they. For the deeds of the past are, indeed, an inheritance common to us all; but the ability to make proper use of them at the appropriate time, to conceive the right sentiments about them in each instance, and to set them forth in finished phrase, is the peculiar gift of the wise. And it is my opinion that the study 6 of oratory as well as the other arts would make the greatest advance if we should admire and honour, not those who make the first beginnings in their crafts, but those who are the most finished craftsmen in each, and not those who seek to speak on subjects on which no one has spoken before, but those who know how to speak as no one else could.
Yet there are some who carp at discourses which are beyond the powers of ordinary men and have been elaborated with extreme care, and who have gone so far astray that they judge the most ambitious oratory by the standard of the pleas made in the petty actions of the courts ; c as if both kinds should be alike and should not be distinguished, the one by plainness of style, the other by display ; or as if
are credited with “ making small things appear great and great things small, and with presenting new things in an old way and old-themes in a modern fashion through the power of speech.” Cf. Busiris 4 and Panath. 36 ; also Julian, Oration, i. 2 c.
6 Literally the “ philosophy which has to do with oratory ”—culture expressed in speech. For “ philosophy ” as used by Isocrates see General Introd. p. xxvi.
e For Isocrates’ opinion of court oratory see General Introd. p. xxii.
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μετριότητας, τον δ’ ακριβώς επιστάμενον λέγειν
12	απλώς ούκ αν διινάμενον είπεΐν, οντοι μεν ουν ου λελήθασιν ότι τούτους επαινοΰσιν ών εγγύς αυτοί τυγχάνουσιν όντες· εμοι δ’ ούδεν προς τούς τοιούτους άλλα προς εκείνους εστί, τούς ούδεν άποδεξομενους τών ει κη λεγομένων, αλλά δυσ-χερανοΰντας και ζητήσοντας ίδεΐν τι τοιοϋτον εν τοΐς εμοΐς, οΐον παρά τοΐς άλλοις ούχ εύρήσουσιν. προς οΰς ετι μικρόν υπέρ εμαυτοΰ θρασυνάμενος, ήδη περί του πράγματος ποιήσομαι τούς λόγους.
13	τούς μεν γάρ άλλους εν τοΐς προοιμίοις όρώ κατα-πραύνοντας τούς άκροατάς, καί προφασιζομενους υπέρ τών μελλόντων ρηθήσεσθαι, καί λέγοντας τούς μεν ως εξ ύπογυίου γεγονεν αύτοΐς η παρασκευή, τούς δ’ ως χαλεπόν εστιν ίσους τούς λόγους
14	τω μεγεθει τών έργων εζευρεΐν. εγώ δ’ ην μη καί του πράγματος άξίως εΐπω καί της δόξης τής εμαυτοΰ καί του χρόνου, μη μόνον του περί τον λόγον ήμΐν διατριφθεντος άλλα καί σύμπαντος ου βεβίωκα, παρακελεύομαι μηδεμίαν συγγνώμην όχειν, άλλα καταγελάν καί καταφρονεΐν ούδεν γάρ ό τι τών τοιούτων ούκ αζιός είμι πάσχειν, εΐπερ μηδέν διαφόρων ουτω μεγάλος ποιούμαι τάς υποσχέσεις.
Tlept μεν ουν τών ιδίων ταϋτά μοι προειρήσθω.
15	περί δε τών κοινών, όσοι μεν εύθύς επελθόντες διδάσκουσιν ως χρή διαλυσαμενους τάς προς ημάς * 6
° This is done by [Lysias], Epitaph. 1, by Hypereides, Epitaph 2, and by Isocrates himself, Panath. 36-38.
6	See General Introd. p. xxx.
c This self-confidence is something more than Isocratean 126
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they themselves saw clearly the happy mean, while the man who knows how to speak elegantly could not speak simply and plainly if he chose. Now these people deceive no one ; clearly they praise those who are near their own level. I, for my part, am not concerned with such men, but rather with those who will not tolerate, but will resent, any carelessness of phrase, and will seek to find in my speeches a quality which they will not discover in others. Addressing myself to these, I shall proceed with my theme, after first vaunting a little further my own powers. For I observe that the other orators in their introductions seek to conciliate their hearers and make excuses for the speeches which they are about to deliver,® sometimes alleging that their preparation has been on the spur of the moment, sometimes urging that it is difficult to find words to match the greatness of their theme. But as for myself, if I do not speak in a manner worthy of my subject and of my reputation and of the time which I have spent b —not merely the hours which have been devoted to my speech but also all the years which I have lived— I bid you show me no indulgence but hold me up to ridicule and scorn ; for there is nothing of the sort which I do not deserve to suffer, if indeed, being no better than the others, I make promises so great.® So much, by way of introduction, as to my personal claims. But as to our public interests, the speakers who no sooner come before us than they inform us that we must compose our enmities against each
vanity. It is a conscious device to enhance the greatness of his theme. At the beginning he is exalted by its magnitude ; at the end, 187, he is cast down by his failure to measure up to it. See Havet’s interesting remarks in Cartelier’s Antidosis, p. Ixv.
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αυτούς εχθρας επί τον βάρβαρον τραπεσθαι, και δ ιεξ έρχονται τάς τε συμφοράς τάς εκ του πολέμου τοϋ προς άλληλους ή μιν γεγενημενας καί τάς ωφέλειας τάς εκ της στρατείας της επ' εκείνον εσομε-
[44]	νας, άληθη μεν λεγουσιν, ου μην εντεύθεν ποιούνται την αρχήν δθεν αν μάλιστα σύστησα ι ταύτα δυνη-
16	θεΐεν. των γάρ 'Ελλήνων οι μεν ύφ' ήμΐν οι δ’ υπ ο Λακεδαιμονίοις εΐσίν αι γάρ πολιτεΐαι, δι* ών οικοϋσι τάς πόλεις, οΰτω τούς πλείστους αυτών διειλήφασιν. ὅστις ούν οϊεται τούς άλλους κοινή τι πράξειν αγαθόν, πριν αν τούς προεστώτας αυτών διαλλάξη, λίαν απλώς εχει καί πόρρω τών πραγ-
17	μάτων εστίν. αλλά δει τον μη μόνον επίδειξιν ποιούμενον αλλά και διαπράξασθαί τι βουλόμενον εκείνους τούς λόγους ζητεΐν, οι τινες τω πόλη τούτω πείσουσιν ίσομοιρησαι προς άλληλας καί τάς θ' ηγεμονίας διελεσθαι και τάς πλεονεξίας ας νυν παρά τών 'Έιλληνων επιθυμοΰσιν αύταΐς γίγνεσθαι, ταύτας παρά τών βαρβάρων ποιήσασθαι.
18	Τἡν μεν ούν ήμετεραν πάλιν ρόδιον επί τα ὅτα προαγαγεΐν, Λακεδαιμόνιοι δε νυν μεν ετι δυσ-πείστως εχουσι· παρειληφασι γάρ ψευδή λόγον, ως εστιν αύτοΐς ήγεΐσθαι πάτριον· ην δ’ επίδειξη τις αύτοΐς ταυτην την τιμήν ήμετεραν οΰσαν μάλλον η *κείνων, τάχ αν εάσαντες το διακριβοϋοθαι περί τούτων επί τό συμφέρον ελθοιεν.
19	Έχρήν μεν οΰν καί τούς άλλους εντεύθεν άρχε-σθαι καί μη πρότερον περί τών όμολογουμενων
° Artaxerxes II., king of Persia, 40t-359 b.c.
6 The Greek states which were under the influence of Athens were democratic; those under Sparta’s influence, oligarchic.
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other and turn against the barbarian,'a rehearsing the misfortunes which have come upon us from our mutual warfare and the advantages which will result from a campaign against our natural enemy—these men do speak the truth, but they do not start at the point from which they could best bring these things to pass. For the Hellenes are subject, some to us, others to the Lacedaemonians, the polities h by which they govern their states having thus divided most of them. If any man, therefore, thinks that before he brings the leading states into friendly-relations, the rest will unite in doing any good thing, he is all too simple and out of touch with the actual conditions. No, the man who does not aim merely to make an oratorical display, but desires to accomplish something as well, must seek out such arguments as will persuade these two states to share and share alike with each other, to divide the supremacy between them, and to west from the barbarians the advantages which at the present time they desire to seize for themselves at the expense of the Hellenes.0
Now our own city could easily be induced to adopt this policy, but at present the Lacedaemonians are still hard to persuade ; for they have inherited the false doctrine that leadership is theirs by ancestral right. If, however, one should prove to them that this honour belongs to us rather than to them, perhaps they might give up splitting hairs about this question and pursue their true interests.
So, then, the other speakers also should have made this their starting-point and should not have given advice on matters about which we agree before * Almost the same language is used in Phil. 9.
VOL.
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συμβουλεύε ιν, πριν περί των αμφισβητούμενων ημάς εδίδ αζαν' εμοι δ’ ονν άμφοτερων ενεκα 7τροσήκει περί ταΰτα ποιήσασθαι την πλείστην διατριβήν, μάλιστα μεν ϊνα προϋργου τι γενηται και παυσάμενοι τής προς ημάς αυτούς φιλονικίας
20	κοινή τοΐς βάρβαροις πολεμήσωμεν, el δε τοντ ἐστιν αδύνατον, ΐνα δηλώσω τούς εμποδών όντας τή των 'Έ,λλήνων εύδαιμονιά, και πάσι γενηται φανβρόν οτι και πρότερον ή πόλις ημών δικαίως τής θαλάττης ήρζε και νυν ούκ αδίκως αμφισβητεί τής ηγεμονίας.
21	Τούτο μεν γάρ ει δεΐ τούτους εφ’ εκάστω τιμά-σθαι των έργων, τούς εμπειρότατους οντος και μεγίστην δύναμιν έχοντας, άναμφισβητήτως ήμΐν προσήκει την ηγεμονίαν άπολαβεΐν, ήν περ πρότερον ετυγχάνομεν εχοντες· ούδεις γάρ αν ετεραν πάλιν επιδείζειε τοσοΰτον εν τω πολεμώ τω κατά
[45]	γήν ύπερεχουσαν, όσον την ήμετεραν εν τοΐς κιν-
22	δύνοις τοΐς κατά θάλατταν διαφερουσαν. τούτο δ’ εί τινες ταύτην μεν μη νομίζουσι δικαίαν είναι την κρίσιν, αλλά πολλάς τάς μεταβολάς γίγνεσθαι (τάς γάρ δυναστείας ουδέποτε τοΐς αύτοΐς παρα-μενειν), άζιοϋσι δε την ηγεμονίαν εχειν ώσπερ άλλο τι γέρας ή τούς πρώτους τυχόντας ταύτης τής τιμής ή τούς πλείστων αγαθών αιτίους τοΐς Έλ-λησιν όντας, ηγούμαι και τούτους είναι μεθ’ ημών
23	όσω γάρ αν τις πορρωτερωθεν σκοπή περί τούτων άμφοτερων, τοσούτω πλέον άπολείφομεν τούς άμφισβητοΰντας. όμολογεΐται μεν γάρ την πάλιν 130
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instructing us on the points about which we disagree. I, at all events, am justified by a twofold motive in devoting most of my attention to these points : first and foremost, in order that some good may come of it, and that we may put an end to our mutual rivalries and unite in a war against the barbarian ; and, secondly, if this is impossible, in order that I may show who they are that stand in the way of the happiness of the Hellenes, and that all may be made to see that even as in times past Athens justly held the sovereignty of the sea, so now she not unjustly lays claim to the hegemony."
For in the first place, if it is the most experienced and the most capable who in any field of action deserve to be honoured, it is without question our right to recover the hegemony which we formerly possessed ; for no one can point to another state which so far excels in warfare on land as our city is superior in fighting battles on the sea. But, in the next place, if there are any who do not regard this as a fair basis of judgement, since the reversals of fortune are frequent (for sovereignty never remains in the same hands), and who believe that the hegemony, like any other prize, should be held by those who first won this honour, or else by those who have rendered the most service to the Hellenes, I think that these also are on our side ; for the farther back into the past we go in our examination of both these titles to leadership, the farther behind shall we leave those who dispute our claims. For it is admitted that our a This claim was made good two years later when the new naval confederacy was formed. See General Introd. p. xxxvii. The Greek word “ hegemony ”—leadership, supremacy— is often used in the particular sense of acknowledged headship of confederated states, as here.
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ημών άρχαιοτάτην είναι καί μεγίστην καί παρά πάσιν άνθρωπος όνομαστοτάτην οϋτω δε καλής της ύποθεσεως ούσης, επί τοΐς εχομενοις τούτων
24	ert μάλλον ημάς προσηκει τιμάσθαι. τ αυτήν γάρ οίκοΰμ€ν ονχ ετέρους εκβαλόντες ούδ' ip-η μην καταλαβόντες ούδ' ἐκ πολλών εθνών μιγάδες συλλεγεντες, άλλ’ οντω καλώς και γνησίως γεγόνα-μεν, ώστ εξ ησπερ εφυμεν, ταντην εχοντες άπαντα τον χρόνον διατελονμεν, αντόχθονες οντες καί τών ονομάτων τοΐς αύτοΐς, οΐσπερ τους οίκειοτάτους,
25	την πάλιν εχοντες προσειπεΐν μόνοις γάρ ημΐν τών ΕΛΛἡνων την αυτήν τροφόν και πατρίδα και μητέρα καλεσαι προσηκει. καίτοι χρη τούς εύλόγως μέγα φρονοΰντας καί περί της ηγεμονίας δικαίως άμφι-σβητοΰντας καί τών πατρίων πολλάκις μεμνημενους τοιαυτην την αρχήν τοΰ γένους έχοντας φαίνεσθαι.
26	Τα μεν οΰν εξ άρχης ύπάρξαντα καί παρά της τύχης δωρηθεντα τηλικαΰθ' ημΐν τό μεγεθός εστιν' όσων δε τοΐς άλλοις αγαθών αίτιοι γενόναμεν, ούτως αν κάλλιστ εξετάσαιμεν, ει τον τε χρόνον απ' άρχης καί τάς πράξεις τάς της πόλεως εφεξής διελθοιμεν εύρησομεν γάρ αυτήν ου μόνον τών προς τον πόλεμον κινδύνων αλλά καί της άλλης
27	κατασκευής, εν ἡ κατοικοΰμεν καί μεθ' ης πολι-τευόμεθα καί δι ήν ζην δυνάμεθα, σχεδόν άπάσης αιτίαν οΰσαν. ανάγκη δε προαιρεΐσθαι τών εύ- * 6
° See Panath. 124 and Herod, vii. 161.
6 The same boast is made in Helen 35 and Antid. 299. c In contrast particularly to the ancestors of the Spartans when they established themselves in the Peloponnesus.
d The “ autochthony ” of the Athenians was a common theme of Athenian orators and poets: Peaces, Panath. 124-125 ; Thuc. i. 2. 5 ; Eurip. Ion 589 ff.; Aristoph. Wasps 1076. 132
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city is the oldestα and the greatest 6 in the world and in the eyes of all men the most renowned. But noble as is the foundation of our claims, the following grounds give us even a clearer title to distinction : for we did not become dwellers in this land by driving others out of it,0 nor by finding it uninhabited, nor by coming together here a motley horde composed of many races ; but we are of a lineage so noble and so pure that throughout our history we have continued in possession of the very land which gave us birth, since we are sprung from its very soil d and are able to address our city by the very names which we apply to our nearest kin ; for we alone of all the Hellenes have the right to call our city at once nurse and fatherland and mother. And yet, if men are to have good groundfor pride and make just claims to leadership and frequently recall their ancestral glories, they must shew that their race boasts an origin as noble as that which I have described/ So great, then, are the gifts which were ours from the beginning and which fortune has bestowed upon us. But how many good things we have contributed to the rest of the world we could estimate to best advantage if we should recount the history of our city from the beginning and go through all her achievements in detail; for Ave should find that not only was she the leader in the hazards of war, but that the social order in general in which we dwell, with which we share the rights of citizenship and through which we are able to live, is almost wholly due to her. It is, however, necessary to single out from the number of her benefactions, not those which because of their * A challenge to Spartan pride and pretensions.
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εργεσιών μη τάς διά μικρότητα διαλαθούσας και
[46]	κατασιωπηθείσας, άλλα τάς διά το μέγεθος ύπό πάντων ανθρώπων και πάλαι και νΰν και πανταχοΰ και λεγομένας και μνημονεύομενας.
28	ΙΙρώτον μεν τοίνυν, ου πρώτον ή φύσις ημών εδεήθη, διά της πόλεως τής ήμετέρας επορίσθη· και γάρ ει μυθώδης 6 Aoyo? γεγονεν, όμως αύτώ και νυν ρηθήναι προσήκει. Αήμητρος γάρ άφ-ικομένης εις την χώραν ὅτ’ επλανήθη τής Κόρης άρπασθείσης, και προς τούς προγόνους ημών εύ-μενώς διατεθείσης εκ τών ευεργεσιών ας ούχ οΐόντ’ άλλοις ή τοΐς μεμυημένοις άκούειν, και δουσης δωρεάς διττάς αιπερ μέγισται τυγχάνουσιν ούσαι, τούς τε καρπούς, οι του μη θηριωδώς ζήν ημάς αίτιοι γεγόνασι, και την τελετήν, ής οι μετασχόν-τες περί τε τής τοΰ βίου τελευτής και τοϋ σύμ-
29	παντός αίώνος ήδίους τάς ελπίδας εχουσιν, ούτως ή πόλις ημών ου μόνον θεοφιλώς αλλά καί φιλ-ανθρώπως έσχεν, ώστε κυρία γενομένη τοσούτων αγαθών ούκ εφθόνησε τοΐς άλλοις, <χλλ’ ών ελαβεν άπασι μετέδωκεν. καί τα μεν ετι καί νΰν καθ’ έκαστον τον ενιαυτόν δείκνυμεν, τών δε συλλήβδην τάς τε χρείας καί τάς εργασίας καί τάς ώφελίας τάς
30	απ’ αυτών γιγνομένας εδίδαζεν. καί τούτοις άπιστεΐν μικρών ετι προστεθέντων ούδείς αν άζιώσειεν. * 6
° For the story of Demeter and Persephone (here called Korfi, “ the maiden ”) see the Homeric Hymn to Hemeter ; Ovid, Fasti iv. 393-620, and Metamorphoses v. 385 if. ; Claudian, De raptu Proserpinae, and Walter Pater, “ Demeter and Persephone ” in his Greek Studies.
6 Cf. Plato, Menex. 237 e ; Lucret. vi. 1 if. c For the Eleusinian Mysteries see Lobeck, Aglaophamus, vol. i.; Gardner and Jevons, Manual of Greek Antiqui-134
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slight importance have escaped attention and been passed over in silence, but those which because of their great importance have been and still are on the lips and in the memory of all men everywhere.
Now, first of all, that which was the first necessity of man’s nature was provided by our city ; for even though the story a has taken the form of a myth, yet it deserves to be told again. When Demeter came to our land, in her wandering after the rape of Kore, and, being moved to kindness towards our ancestors by services which may not be told save to her initiates, gave these two gifts, the greatest in the world—the fruits of the earth,6 which have enabled us to rise above the life of the beasts, and the holy rite c which inspires in those who partake of it sweeter hopes d regarding both the end of life and all eternity, —our city was not only so beloved of the gods but also so devoted to mankind that, having been endowed with these great blessings, she did not begrudge them to the rest of the world, but shared with all men what she had received/ The mystic rite we continue even now, each year/ to reveal to the initiates ; and as for the fruits of the earth, our city has, in a word, instructed the world in their uses, their cultivation, and the benefits derived from them. This statement, when I have added a few further proofs, no one could venture to discredit. ties, pp. 274 ff. ; Gardner’s New Chapters in Greek History, xiii; Diehl, Excursions in Greece viii.
d Quoted in Peace 34. For the blessedness of the Mystics see Homeric Hymn to Demeter 480 ff. ; Pindar, Fr. 102 ; Sophocles, Fr. 753 Nauck.
* So Plato, Menex. 238 a. Cf. Cicero, Flaccus 62, “ adsunt Athenienses unde humanitas, doctrina, religio, fruges, iura, leges ortae atque in omnes terras distributee putantur.”
f In the month Boedromion (August).
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Πρώτον μεν γάρ, εξ ών αν τις καταφρονησειε των λεγομενων ως αρχαίων οντων, εκ των αυτών τούτων εικότως αν και’ τάς πράξεις γεγενήσθαι νομίσε ινν διά γάρ το πολλούς είρηκενα ι και πάντας άκηκοεναι προσήκει μη καινά μεν πιστά δε δοκεΐν είναι τα λεγάμενα περί αυτών, επειτ ου μόνον ενταύθα καταφυγεΐν εχομεν, ότι τον λόγον και την φήμην εκ πολλοΰ παρειλήφαμεν, αλλά καί σημείοις μείζοσιν η τούτοις εστιν η μιν
31	χρήσασθαι περί αυτών, αι μεν γάρ πλεΐσται τών πόλεων υπόμνημα της παλαιάς ευεργεσίας άπαρχάς του σίτου καθ' έκαστον τον ενιαυτόν ως ημάς άποπεμπουσι, ταις δ' εκλειπούσαις πολλάκις η ΐΐυθία προσεταξεν άποφερειν τα μόρη τών καρπών καί ποιεΐν προς την πάλιν την ημετεραν τα πάτρια, καίτοι περί τίνων χρη μάλλον πιστεύειν
[47]	η περί ών 6 τε θεάς αναιρεί καί πολλοΐς τών Ελλήνων συνδοκε ι, καί τά τε πάλαι ρηθεντ α τοΐς παροΰσιν εργοις συμμαρτυρεΐ, καί τα νυν γιγνόμενα τοΐς υπ' εκείνων είρημενοις ομολογεί;
32	χωρίς δε τούτων, ήν άπαντα ταύτ εάσαντες άπο τής αρχής σκοπώμεν, εύρήσομεν ότι τον βίον οι πρώτοι φανεντες επί γής ούκ ευθύς ούτως ώσπερ νυν εχοντα κατέλαβαν, αλλά κατά μικρόν αυτοί συνεπορίσαντο. τινας ούν χρη μάλλον νομίζειν ή * 6
° This custom is attested by inscriptions. See full discussion of it in Preller, Griech. Mythol. i. p. 773.
6 For this view of the gradual progress of civilization see Xenophanes, Fr. 18 Diels; Aesch. Prometheus Bound, 447 ff.; Eur. Suppliants 201 ff. ; Nauck, Trag. Graec. 136
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In the first place, the very ground on which we might disparage the story, namely that it is ancient, would naturally lead us to believe that the events actually came to pass ; for because many have told and all have heard the story which describes them, it is reasonable to regard this not, to be sure, as recent, yet withal as worthy of our faith. In the next place, we are not obliged to take refuge in the mere fact that we have received the account and the report from remote times ; on the contrary, we are able to adduce even greater proofs than this regarding what took place. For most of the Hellenic cities, in memory of our ancient services, send us each year the first-fruits of the harvest, and those who neglect to do so have often been admonished by the Pythian priestess to pay us our due portion of their crops and to observe in relation to our city the customs of their fathers.® And about what, I should like to know, can we more surely exercise our faith than about matters as to which the oracle of Apollo speaks with authority, many of the Hellenes are agreed, and the words spoken long ago confirm the practice of to-day, while present events tally with the statements which have come down from the men of old ? But apart from these considerations, if we waive all this and carry our inquiry back to the beginning, we shall find that those who first appeared upon the earth did not at the outset find the kind of life which we enjoy to-day, but that they procured it little by little through their own joint efforts.6 Whom, then, must we think the most likely either to have received this better life as a gift from the gods
Frag. pp. 60, 236, 542, 771, 813, 931 ; and Lucretius’s elaborate picture, v. 780 ff.
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δωρεάν παρά των θεών λαβεΐν η ζητο Οντας αυτούς
33	εντυχεΐν; ου τούς υπό πάντων όμολογουμενους καί πρώτους γενομένους καί προς τε τάς τεχνας εύφυεστάτους όντας καί προς τα των θεών εύ-σεβεστατα διακειμένους; καί μην όσης προσήκει τιμής τυγχάνειν τούς τηλι κουτών αγαθών αίτιους, περίεργον δίδασκειν ούδείς γάρ αν δύναιτο δωρεάν τοσαύτην τό μεγεθος εύρεΐν, η τις ίση τοΐς πεπραγμένους εστίν.
34	ΤΙερί μεν οΰν του μεγίστου τών εύεργετημάτα>ν καί πρώτου γενομενου καί πάσι κοινοτάτου ταϋτ' είπεΐν εχομεν περί δε τούς αύτούς χρόνους όρώσα τούς μεν βαρβάρους την πλείστην της χώρας κατέχοντας, τούς δ* αΈιλληνας είς μικρόν τόπον κατα-κεκλειμενους καί διά σπανιότητα της γης επι-βουλεύοντάς τε σφίσιν αύτοΐς καί στρατείας επ' άλλήλους ποιούμενους, καί τούς μεν δι' ενδειαν τών καθ' ημέραν τούς δε διά τον πόλεμον άπ-
35	ολλυμένους, ούδε ταΰθ' ούτως εχοντα περιεΐδεν, ἀλλ’ ηγεμόνας εις τάς πόλεις εξεπεμφεν, οι παρα-λαβόντες τούς μάλιστα βίου δεόμενους, στρατηγοί καταστάντες αύτών καί πολεμώ κρατήσαντες τούς βαρβάρους, πολλάς μεν εφ' εκατερας της ηπείρου πόλεις έκτισαν, άπάσας δε τάς νήσους κατώκισαν, άμφοτερους δε καί τούς άκολουθησαντας καί τούς
36	ύπομείναντας έσωσαν τοΐς μεν γάρ ικανήν την οΐκοι χώραν κατελιπον, τοΐς δε πλείω της ύπ-αρχούσης επόρισαν άπαντα γάρ περιεβάλοντο τον τόπον, ον νυν τυγχάνομεν κατεχοντες. ώστε καί
° For the traditional “ Ionic migration,” led by Athens, in the course of which settlements were made in Samos and Chios and in the islands of the Cyclades, in Asia Minor, 138
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or to have hit upon it through their own search? Would it not be those who are admitted by all men to have been the first to exist, to be endowed with the greatest capacity for the arts, and to be the most devoted in the worship of the gods ? And surely it is superfluous to attempt to show how high is the honour which the authors of such great blessings deserve; for no one could find a reward great enough to match the magnitude of their achievements.
This much, then, I have to say about that service to humanity which is the greatest, the earliest, and the most universal in its benefits. But at about the same time, our city, seeing the barbarians in possession of most of the country, while the Hellenes were confined within a narrow space and, because of the scarcity of the land, were conspiring and making raids against each other, and were perishing, some through want of daily necessities, others through Avar,—our city, I say, was not content to let these things be as they were, but sent out leaders to the several states, who, enlisting the neediest of the people, and placing themselves at their head, overcame the barbarians in war, founded many cities on either continent, settled colonies in all the islands, and saved both those who followed them and those who remained behind ; for to the latter they left the home country—sufficient for their needs—and for the former they provided more land than they had owned since they embraced in their conquests all the territory which we Hellenes now possess."
and on the shores of the Black Sea, see Panath. 43-44, 166, 190 ; Thuc. i. 2. 6 ; Grote, History of Greece (new edition), ii. pp. 21 if.
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τοῖς ύστερον βουληθεΐσιν άποικίσαι τινας και μιμη-σασθαι την πάλιν την ημετεραν πολλή ν ραστώνην εποίησαν· ου γάρ αυτούς εδει κτωμενους χώραν
[48]	διακινδυνεύειν, ἀλλ’ εις την ύφ’ ημών άφορι-
37	σθεΐσαν, είς ταύτην οίκεΐν Ιόντας. καίτοι τις αν ταύτης ηγεμονίαν επιδείξειεν η πατριωτεραν, της πρότερον γενομενης πριν τάς πλείστας οίκισθήναι των 'Ελληνίδων πόλεων, η μάλλον συμφερουσαν, της τούς μεν βαρβάρους άναστάτους ποιησάσης, τούς δ’ 'Έλλτ^α? είς τοσαύτη ν εύπορίαν προαγαγούσης;
38	Ού τοίνυν, επειδή τα μέγιστα συνδιεπραξε, των άλλων ώλιγώρησεν, ἀλλ’ αρχήν μεν ταύτην εποιη-σατο των εύεργεσιών, τροφήν τοΐς δεομενοις εύρεΐν, ηνπερ χρη τούς μέλλοντας καί περί των άλλων καλώς διοίκησειν, ηγούμενη δε τον βίον τον επί τούτοις μόνον οϋπω του ζην επιθυμεΐν άζίως όχειν ούτως επεμεληθη καί τών λοιπών, ώστε τών παρόντων τοΐς άνθρώποις αγαθών, ὅσα μη παρά θεών εχομεν άλλα δι’ άλλήλους η μιν γεγονε, μηδέν μεν άνευ της πόλεως της ήμετερας είναι, τα δε πλεΐστα
39	διά ταύτην γεγενησθαι. παραλαβοΰσα γάρ τούς "Ελληνας άνόμως ζώντας καί σποράδην οίκοΰντας, καί τούς μεν υπό δυναστειών ύβριζομενους τούς δε δι’ άναρχίαν άπολλυμενους, καί τούτων τών κακών αύτούς άπήλλαξε, τών μεν κυρία γενομενη, τοΐς δ αύτην παράδειγμα ποιήσασα* πρώτη γάρ καί νό-
40	μους εθετο καί πολιτείαν κατεστήσατο. δηλον δ’ εκεΐθεν οι γάρ εν άρχη περί τών φονικών εγκαλε-
° The tradition is probably correct that Athens was the first city to set her own house in order and so extended her influence over Greece. The creation of a civilized state out of scattered villages is attributed to King Theseus. 140
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And so they smoothed the way for those also who in a later time resolved to send out colonists and imitate our city ; for these did not have to undergo the perils of war in acquiring territory, but could go into the country marked out by us and settle there. And yet who can show a leadership more ancestral than this, which had its origin before most of the cities of Hellas were founded, or more serviceable than this, which drove the barbarians from their homes and advanced the Hellenes to so great prosperity ?
Nor did our city, after she had played her part in bringing to pass the most important benefits, neglect what remained to be done ; on the contrary she made it but the beginning of her benefactions to find for those who were in want that sustenance which men must have who are to provide well also for their other needs ; but considering that an existence limited to this alone was not enough to make men desire to live, she gave such careful thought to their remaining wants as well that of the good things which are now at the service of mankind—in so far as we do not have them from the gods but owe them to each other—there is not one in which our city has had no part, and most of them are due to her alone. For, finding the Hellenes living -without laws and in scattered abodes, some oppressed by tyrannies, others perishing through anarchy, she delivered them from these evils by taking some under her protection and by setting to others her own example ; for she was the first to lay down laws and establish a polity.0 This is apparent from the fact that those who in the beginning brought
See Helen 35 ; Panath. 128 ff. In Panatk. 151-4 Isocrates maintains that certain features of the Spartan constitution were borrowed from Athens.
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σαντες, καί βουληθεντες μετά λόγον καί μη μετά βίας διαλύσασθαι τα προς άδηλους, εν τοΐς νόμοις τοΐς ήμετεροις τάς κρίσεις εποιήσαντο περί αυτών. καί μεν δη καί των τεχνών τάς τε προς τάναγκαΐα του βίου χρησίμας καί τάς προς ηδονήν μεμηχανη-μενας, τάς μεν εύροΰσα τάς δε δοκιμάσασα χρήσθαι τοΐς άλλοις παρεδωκεν.
41	Ύην τοίνυν άλλην διοίκησιν οϋτω φιλοπόνως κατεσκενάσατο καί προς άπαντας οίκείως, ώστε καί τοΐς χρημάτων δεομενοις καί τοΐς ό,πολαΰσαι τών υπαρχόντων επιθυμονσιν άμφοτεροις άρμόττειν, καί μήτε τοΐς ενδαιμονοΰσι μήτε τοΐς δυστυχοΰσιν εν ταΐς αυτών άχρήστως ί'χειν, άλλ’ εκατεροις αυτών είναι παρ’ ήμΐν, τοΐς μεν ήδίστας δια τριβάς, τοΐς δε άσφαλεστάτην καταφυγήν, ετι δε την χώραν ονκ αυτάρκη κεκτημενων εκάστων, αλλά τα μεν ελλείπονοαν τα δε πλείω τών ικανών φέρουσαν, καί ποΑΛἡ? απορίας ουσης τα μεν οπού χρή δια-θεσθαι τα δ’ όπόθεν είσαγαγεσθαι, καί ταυταις ταΐς συμφοραΐς επήμυνεν εμιτάριον γάρ εν μεσω της 'Ελλάδος τον ΐίειραια κατεσκευάσατο, τοσαυτην εχονθ’ υπερβολήν, ώσθ' α παρά τών άλλων εν παρ*
0 There is no evidence to bear out a literal interpretation of this statement, but the tradition is probably right which regarded the Areopagus in Athens as the first court set up in Greece for the trial of cases of homicide. It was believed that this court was first convened to try the case of Orestes, an alien. See Aesch. Eum. 684 ; Demosth. Against Aristocr. 65 ff.
b So Panath. 202. Pliny, Nat. Hist. vii. 194, catalogues many Athenian discoveries in art. Cf. Milton, Par. Reg. 142
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charges of homicide, and desired to settle their mutual differences by reason and not by violence, tried their cases under our laws.® Yes, and the arts also, both those which are useful in producing the necessities of life and those -which, have been devised to give us pleasure, she has either invented or stamped with her approval, and has then presented them to the rest of the world to enjoy.6
Moreover, she has established her polity in general in such a spirit of welcome to strangersc and friendlinessd to all men, that it adapts itself both to those who lack means and to those who wish to enjoy the means which they possess, and that it fails to be of service neither to those who are prosperous nor to those who are unfortunate in their own cities ; nay, both classes find with us what they desire, the former the most delightful pastimes, the latter the securest refuge. Again, since the different populations did not in any case possess a country that was self-sufficing, each lacking in some things and producing others in excess of their needs, and since they ■were greatly at a loss where they should dispose of their surplus and whence they should import what they lacked, in these difficulties also our city came to the rescue ; for she established the Piraeus as a market in the centre of Hellas—a market of such abundance that the articles which it is difficult to
iv. 240 : “ Athens the eye of Greece, mother of arts and eloquence.”
c Thucydides in Pericles’ funeral oration emphasizes the open hospitality of Athens to foreigners and strangers, ii. 39. 1.
d The word ohceiws suggests μέτοικοι, the foreign residents, who numbered about one-third of the free population of Athens.
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εκάστων χαλεπόν ἐστι λαβεΐν, ταυ#’ άπαντα παρ' αυτής ρόδιον είναι πορίσασθαι.
43	Των τοίνυν τα? πανηγύρεις καταστησάντων δικαίως επαινούμενων ότι τοιουτον έθος ή μιν παρ-εδοσαν, ώστε σπεισαμένους προς αλλήλους και τάς εχθρας τάς ενεστηκυίας διαλυσαμένους συνελθεΐν εις ταύτόν, καί μετά ταϋτ' εύχάς και θυσίας κοινάς ποιησαμενους άναμνησθήναι μεν τής συγγένειας τής προς άλλήλους ύπαρχούσης, εύμενε-στερως δ’ εις τον λοιπόν χρόνον διατεθήναι προς ημάς αυτούς, και τάς τε παλαιάς ξενίας άνανεώ-
44	σασθαι και καινάς ετερας ποιήσασθαι, καί μήτε τοῖς ιδιώταις μήτε τοΐς διενεγκοϋσι την φύσιν αργόν είναι την δια τριβήν, ἀλλ’ άθροισθεντων των *Ελλήνων εγγενεσθαι τοΐς μεν επιδείξασθαι τάς αυτών ευτυχίας, τοΐς 8ε θεάσασθαι τούτους προς άλλήλους άγωνιζομενους, και μηδετερους άθύμως διάγειν, ἀλλ’ εκατερους όχειν εφ' οΐς φιλο-τιμηθώσιν, οι μεν όταν ϊδωσι τούς άθλητάς αυτών ενεκα πονοϋντας, οι δ’ όταν ενθυμηθώσιν ότι πάντες επι την σφετεραν θεωρίαν ήκουσι, — τοσού-των τοίνυν αγαθών διά τάς συνόδους ήμΐν γιγνομε-
45	νων ούδ' εν τούτοις ή πόλις ήμών άπελείφθη. και γάρ θεάματα πλεΐστα και κάλλιστα κεκτηται, τα μεν ταῖς δαπάναις ύπερβάλλοντα, τα δε κατά τάς τεχνας εύδοκιμοΰντα, τα δ’ άμφοτεροις τούτοις διαφεροντα, καί τό πλήθος τών είσαφικνονμενων
α Thucydides states that all the products of the whole world found their way to Athens, ii. 38. 2.
b The armistice or “ Peace of God ”—the sacred month as it was called at Olympia—during which the states partici-144
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get, one here, one there, from the rest of the world, all these it is easy to procure from Athens.®
Now the founders of our great festivals are justly praised for handing down to us a custom by which, having proclaimed a truce b and resolved our pending quarrels, we come together in one place, where, as we make our prayers and sacrifices in common, we are reminded of the kinship which exists among us and are made to feel more kindly towards each other for the future, reviving our old friendships and establishing new ties.0 And neither to common men nor to those of superior gifts is the time so spent idle and profitless, but in the concourse of the Hellenes the latter have the opportunity to display their prowess, the former to behold these contending against each other in the games ; and no one lacks zest for the festival, but all find in it that which flatters their pride, the spectators when they see the athletes exert themselves for their benefit, the athletes when they reflect that all the world is come to gaze upon them. Since, then, the benefits which accrue to us from our assembling together are so great, here again our city has not been backward ; for she affords the most numerous and the most admirable spectacles, some passing all bounds in outlay of money, some highly reputed for their artistic worth, and others excelling in both these regards;d and the multitude of people who visit us
pating in the games ceased from war. See Gardner and Jevons, Manual of Greek Antiquities, p. 270.
e Lysias, Olymp. 1, speaks of Heracles as having founded the Olympic festival out of good will for Hellas.
d Isocrates here refers to the sights and show-places of Athens, and to the Panathenaic and the Dionysiac festivals especially. See Tucker, JAfe in Ancient Athens, Chap. xii. VOL·, I	U	145
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ως ημάς τοσοΰτόν εστιν, ώστ ει τι εν τω πλησιά-ζειν άλλήλοις αγαθόν ἐστι, καί τοϋθ' υπ’ αυτής περιειληφθαι. προς δε τούτοις και φιλίας εύρεΐν πιστοτάτας και συνουσίαις εντυχεΐν παντοδαπωτά-ταις μάλιστα παρ* η μιν εστιν, ετι δ’ αγώνας ίδεΐν,
[50]	μη μόνον τάχους και ρώμης, άλλα και λόγων και γνώμης και των άλλων έργων απάντων, και του-
46	των άθλα μέγιστα, προς γάρ οΐς αύτη τίθησι, και τούς άλλους διδόναι συναναπείθει· τα γάρ υ φ* ημών κριθεντα τοσαύτην λαμβάνει δόξαν ώστε παρά πάσιν άνθρώποις άγαπάσθαι. χωρίς δε τούτων αι μεν άλλαι πανηγύρεις διά πολλοΰ χρόνου συλλεγεΐσαι ταχέως διελύθησαν, η δ’ ημετερα πόλις άπαντα τον αιώνα τοΐς άφικνουμενοις παν-ήγυρίς εστιν.
47	Φιλοσοφίαν τοίνυν, ή πάντα ταυτα συνεξεϋρε και συγκατεσκεύασε, και πρός τε τάς πράξεις ημάς επαίδευσε καί πρός άλληλους επράϋνε, καί τών συμφορών τάς τε δι άμαθίαν καί τάς εξ ανάγκης γιγνομενας διεϊλε, καί τάς μεν φυλά-ξασθαι τάς δε καλώς ενεγκεΐν εδίδαξεν, η πόλις
48	ημών κατεδειξε, καί λόγους ετίμησεν, ών πάντες μεν επιθυμοΰσι, τοΐς δ’ επισταμενοις φθονοΰσι,
° In Antid. 295 is a similar picture of the attractions and advantages of life in Athens.
b The meaning may be that prize-winners in Athens are awarded similar prizes in competitions elsewhere.
c The Panathenaic and the Dionysiac festivals were held every year, whereas the Olympic and Pythian games came only once in four years, and the Nemean and Isthmian games once in two years. Festival followed upon festival in Athens, and Isocrates’ statement is almost literally true. Thucydides says the same thing, ii. 38, and Xenophon 146
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is so great that, whatever advantage there is in our associating together, this also has been compassed by our city, Athens. Besides, it is possible to find with us as nowhere else the most faithful friendships and to enjoy the most varied social intercourse ; and, furthermore, to see contests not alone of speed and strength, but of eloquence and wisdom and of all the other arts—and for these the greatest prizes ; a since in addition to those which the city herself sets up, she prevails upon the rest of the -world also to offer prizes ; b for the judgements pronounced by us command such great approbation that all mankind accept them gladly. But apart from these considerations, while the assemblages at the other great festivals are brought together only at long intervals and are soon dispersed, our city throughout all time c is a festival for those who visit her.
Philosophy γ’ moreover, which has helped to discover and establish all these institutions, which has educated us for public affairs and made us gentle towards each other, which has distinguished between the misfortunes that are due to ignorance and those which spring from necessity, and taught us to guard against the former and to bear the latter nobly— philosophy, I say, was given to the world by our city. And Athens it is that has honoured eloquence,® which all men crave and envy in its possessors ; for
declares that the Athenians celebrate twice as many festivals as the other Greeks, Athenian Const, iii. 8.
d For “ philosophy ” in Isocrates see General Introd. p. xxvi, and Cicero’s definition, De orat. iii. 16, “omnis rerum optimarum cognitio, atque in iis exercitatio, philo-sophia.”
* Cf. Antid. 295, 296 ; Plato, Laws 641 e ; and Milton: “ mother of arts and eloquence.”
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συνειδυΐα μεν ότι τούτο μόνον εξ απάντων των ζώων ’ίδιον εφυμεν εχοντες, και διότι τούτω πλεονεκτησαντες και τοΐς άλλοις άπασιν αυτών διηνεγκαμεν, όρώσα δε περί μεν τα? άλλας πράξεις οΰτω ταραχώδεις ουσα? τάς τύχας ώστε πολ-λάκις εν αύταΐς και τούς φρονίμους άτυχειν και τούς ανόητους κατορθοϋν, των δε λόγων των καλώς και τ εχνικώς εχόντων ου μετόν τοΐς φαυλοις, άλλα φυχης ευ φρονούσης εργον όντας,
49	και τους τε σοφούς καί τούς αμαθείς δοκοΰντας είναι ταύτη πλεΐστον άλληλων διαφεροντας, ετι δε τούς ευθύς εξ άρχης ελευθερως τεθραμμένους εκ μεν άνδρίας καί πλούτου καί τών τοιούτων αγαθών ου γ ιγνωσκομένους, εκ δε τών λεγομένων μάλιστα καταφανείς γιγνομένους, καί τούτο σύμβολον της παιδεύσεως ημών εκάστου πιστότατον άποδεδειγ-μενον, καί τούς λόγω καλώς χρωμενους ου μόνον εν ται? αυτών δυναμένους, άλλα καί παρά τοΐς
50	άλλοις εντίμους οντος, τοσούτον δ’ άπολελοιπεν ή πόλις ημών περί τό φρονεΐν καί λέγειν τούς άλλους άνθρώπους, ώσθ’ οι ταύτης μαθηταί τών
[51]	άλλων διδάσκαλοι γεγόνασι, καί τό τών 'Ελλήνων όνομα πεποίηκε μηκετι του γένους άλλα της διανοίας δοκεΐν είναι, καί μάλλον "Ελληνας κα-λεΐσθαι τούς της παιδεύσεως της ημετερας η τούς της κοινής φύσεως μετέχοντας.
δΐ "Ινα δε μη δοκώ περί τα μόρη διατρίβειν υπέρ όλων τών πραγμάτων ύποθεμενος μηδ’ εκ τούτων εγκωμιάζειν την πάλιν άπορών τα προς τον πό-
α For the power and function of \6yos see Nicocles 5-9 ; Antid. 273 ; Xen. Mem. iv. 3.
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she realized that this is the one endowment of our nature which singles us out from all living creatures, and that by using this advantage we have risen above them in all other respects as well;a she saw that in other activities the fortunes of life are so capricious that in them often the wise fail and the foolish succeed, whereas beautiful and artistic speech is never allotted to ordinary men, but is the work of an intelligent mind, and that it is in this respect that those who are accounted wise and ignorant present the strongest contrast ; and she knew, furthermore, that whether men have been liberally educated from their earliest years is not to be determined by their courage or their wealth or such advantages, but is made manifest most of all by their speech, and that this has proved itself to be the surest sign of culture in every one of us, and that those who are skilled in speech are not only men of power in their own cities but are also held in honour in other states. And so far has our city distanced the rest of mankind in thought and in speech that her pupils have become the teachers b of the rest of the world ; and she has brought it about that the name “ Hellenes ” suggests no longer a race but an intelligence, and that the title “ Hellenes ” is applied rather to those who share our culture than to those who share a common blood.®
But in order that I may not appear to be dwelling at length on the details when I have proposed to speak on the general subject nor to be extolling the city for these accomplishments because I lack ground
6 For Athens as the School of Greece see General Introd. p. xxviii; Antid. 296; Thuc. ii. 41. 1.
c See General Introd. p. xxxiv and Evagoras 47 ff. Cf. the inscription on the Gennadeion in Athens: "Ελληνες καλούνται ol της παιδεύσεως της ημετέρας μετέχοντες.
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λεμον αυτήν επαινεΐν, ταΰτα μιν είρήσθω μοι. προς τούς επί τοΐς τοιουτοις φιλοτιμουμενους, ηγούμαι, δε τοΐς προγόνοις ημών ούχ ηττον εκ των κίνδυνων
52	τιμάσθαι προσήκειν η των άλλων εύεργεσιών. ου γάρ μικρούς οόδ’ ολίγους οόδ’ αφανείς αγώνας ύπεμειναν, άΛΑά πολλούς καί δεινούς καί μεγάλους, τούς μεν υπέρ της αυτών χώρας, τούς δ’ υπέρ της τών άλλων ελευθερίας· άπαντα γάρ τον χρόνον διετελεσαν κοινήν την πάλιν παρεχοντες καί τοΐς
53	άδικουμενοις αει τών 'Ελλήνων επαμύνουσαν. διό δη καί κατηγοροΰσί τινες ημών ως ούκ όρθώς βουλευομενων, ότι τούς ασθενέστερους είθίσμεθα θεραπευειν, ώσπερ ου μετά τών επαινεΐν βουλο-μενων ημάς τούς λόγους όντας τούς τοιούτους. ου γάρ άγνοούντες όσον διαφερουσιν αι μείζους τών συμμαχιών προς την ασφάλειαν ούτως εβου-λευόμεθα περί αυτών, αλλά πολύ τών άλλων άκριβεστερον είδότες τα συμβαίνοντ εκ τών τοιου-των όμως ήρουμεθα τοΐς άσθενεστεροις καί παρά τό συμφέρον βοηθεΐν μάλλον ή τοΐς κρείττοσι του λυσιτελοΰντος ενεκα συναδικεΐν.
54	Υνοίη δ’ άν τις καί τον τρόπον καί την ρώμην την τής πόλεως εκ τών ίκετειών, ας ήδη τινες ή μιν εποιήσαντο. τάς μεν οΰν ή νεωστί γεγενη-μενας ή περί μικρών ελθουσας παραλείφω· πολύ δε προ τών Τρωϊκών (εκεΐθεν γάρ δίκαιον τάς πίστεις λαμβάνειν τούς υπέρ τών πατρίων άμ-
β On Athens as a refuge for the oppressed see the words of Procles in Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 45. Cf. Peace 138.
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for praising her conduct in war, let what I have said suffice for those who glory in such services. But I think that honour is due to our ancestors no less for their Avars than for their other benefactions ; for not slight, nor few, nor obscure, but many and dread and great, were the struggles they sustained, some for their own territories, some for the freedom of the rest of the world ; for at all times, without ceasing, they have offered the city as a common refuge and as a champion to the Hellenes whenever oppressed.® And it is for this very reason that we are sometimes charged with adopting a foolish policy in that we are accustomed to cultivate the weaker peoples b—as though such charges do not support those who desire to sing our praises. For it was not because we failed to appreciate how much more advantageous great alliances are in point of security that we pursued this policy in regard to the weak ; no, although we realized much 'more exactly than our rivals the consequences of such a course, we nevertheless preferred to stand by the weaker even against our interests rather than to unite with the stronger in oppressing others for our own advantage.
The character and power of Athens may be judged from the appeals which sundry people have in times past made to us for our help. Those of recent occurrence or for insignificant ends I shall omit; but long before the Trojan War (for it is only fair that those who dispute about immemorial rights should draw their arguments from that early time)
b Andocides, On the Peace 28, speaks of the “ habitual bane ” of Athens—that of throwing away her stronger friends and choosing the weaker. Of. Plato, Menex. 244 e, and Demosthenes, Against Leptines 3.
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φισβητοϋντας) ηλθον οι θ' 'Ηρακλεους παΐδες και μικρόν ττ ρο τούτων “Αδραστος 6 Ύαλαοϋ, βασιλεύς
55	ών Άργους, οντος μεν εκ της στρατείας της επί
[52]	Θήβας δεδυστυχηκώς, και τούς υπό τη Καδμεία
τελευτησαντας αυτός μεν ον δυνάμενος άνελεσθαι, την δε πάλιν αξιών βοηθέΐν ταΐς κοιναΐς τύχαις και μη περιοράν τούς εν τοΐς πολεμοις άποθνη-σκοντας άταφους γιγνομενους μηδε παλαιόν έθος
56	καί πάτριον νόμον καταλυόμενον, οι δ’ Ήρακλεους παΐδες φενγοντες την Eύρυσθεως εχθραν, καί τάς μεν άλλας πόλεις ύπερορώντες ως ου κ αν δννα-μενας βοηθησαι ταΐς εαυτών σνμφοραΐς, την δ’ ήμετεραν ικανήν νομίζοντες είναι μόνην άποδονναι χάριν υπέρ ών ό πατήρ αυτών άπαντας άνθρώπονς εύεργετησεν.
57	Έ/c δη τούτων ρόδιον κατιδεΐν ότι καί κατ' εκείνον τον χρόνον ή πόλις ημών ηγεμονικώς είχε· τις γάρ αν ίκετεύειν τόλμησειεν η τούς ηττους αύτοΰ ή τούς ύφ' ετεροις όντας, παραλιπών τούς μείζω δύναμιν έχοντας, άλλως τε καί περί πραγμάτων ούκ Ιδίων άλλα κοινών καί περί ών ού-δενας άλλους είκός ην επιμεληθηναι πλην τούς
58	προεστάναι τών 'Έιλλήνων άξιοΰντας; επειτ ουδέ
0 Heracles hud been during his life a slave to the commands of Eurystheus, king of Mycenae. After the death of Heracles and his apotheosis, his sons were driven by Eurystheus out of the Peloponnesus. In the course of their wanderings they found refuge in Athens, where Theseus, the king, championed their cause against their oppressor. Eurystheus was killed in battle by Hyllus, one of the sons of Heracles. See Grote, Hist. i. p. 94.
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there came to us the sons of Heracles a and, a little before them, Adrastus, Talaus’s son, king of Argos. Adrastus, on his return from the expedition against Thebes where lie had met with disaster and had not by his own efforts been able to recover the bodies of those who had fallen under the Cadmean fortress, called upon our city to lend aid in a misfortune which was of universal concern, and not to suffer that men who die in battle be left unburied nor that ancient custom and immemorial law 6 be brought to naught. The sons of Heracles, on the other hand, came fleeing the persecution of Eurystheus, ignoring the other states as not capable of succouring them in their distress, and looking upon our city as the only one great enough to make return for the benefits which their father had bestowed upon all mankind.
So	from these facts it is easy to see that even at that time our city was in the position of a leader ; for who would venture an appeal for help to those who were weaker than themselves, or to those who were subject to others, passing by those λνΐιο had greater power, especially in matters not of personal but of public interest which none would be likely to take in hand but those who claimed to stand first among the Hellenes ? And, in the next place, the
Thebes.” They were defeated by the Thebans and were not even allowed to recover their dead for burial. Adrastus fled to Athens and there was given refuge and aid to avenge himself on the Thebans. See Grote, Hist. i. p. 277.
Both of these episodes are commonplaces in panegyrics on Athens. Cf. Archidamus 42; Panath. 168-171; [Lysias], Epitaph. 7-16—a close parallel to Isocrates ; Plato, Menex. 239 β ff.; [Demosthenes], Epitaph. 8, 27 ; Lycurgus, Against Leocr. 98 ; Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 46.
6 The dead had a divine right to burial. See Panath. 169 and Sophocles, Antigone.
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φευσθεντες φαίνονται των ελπίδων, δι’ ας κατ-εφυγον επί τους προγόνους ημών, άνελόμενοι γάρ πόλεμον υπέρ μεν των τελευτησάντων προς Θηβαίους, υπέρ δε τω ν παίδων των 'H ρακλεους προς την Ειψυσθεως δύναμιν, τούς μεν επιστρατεύ-σαντες ήνάγκασαν άποδοΰναι θάφαι τούς νεκρούς τοΐς προσήκουσι, ΤΙελοποννησίων δε τούς μετ' Eύρυσθεως εις την χώραν ημών είσβαλόντας επ· εζελθόντες ενίκησαν μαχόμενοι κάκεΐνον της ύβρεως
59	έπαυσαν, θαυμαζόμενοι δε καί διά τάς άλλας πράξεις, εκ τούτων τών έργων ετι μάλλον ευδοκίμησαν. ου γάρ παρά μικρόν εποίησαν, αλλά τοσοΰτον τάς τύχας εκατερων μετηλλαξαν, ώσθ' 6 μεν ίκετεύειν ημάς άξιώσας βία τών εχθρών άπανθ' όσων εδεηθη δια πραξάμενος άπήλθεν, Eύρυσθεύς δε βιάσασθαι προσδοκήσας αυτός αιχμάλωτος γενόμενος ικέτης ήναγκάσθη καταστηναι,
60	καί τω μεν ύπερενεγκόντι την ανθρώπινη ν φύσιν, ος εκ Αιός μεν γεγονώς ετι δε θνητός ών θεού ρώμην εσχε, τούτω μεν επιτάττων καί λυμαινό-μενος άπαντα τον χρόνον διετελεσεν, επειδή δ’
[53]	εις ημάς εξημαρτεν, εις τοσαύτην κατέστη μεταβολήν, ώστ επί τοΐς παισί τοΐς εκείνου γενόμενος επονειδίστως τον βίον ετελεύτησεν.
61	Πολλών δ’ ύπαρχουσών ήμιν ευεργεσιών εις την πάλιν την Αακεδαιμονίων, περί ταύτης μόνης μοι συμβεβηκεν είπεΐν αφορμήν γάρ λαβόντες την δι' ημών αύτοΐς γενομενην σωτηρίαν οι πρόγονοι μεν τών νυν εν Λακεδαίμονι βασιλευόντων, εκγονοι δ' Ήρακλε'ους, κατήλθον μεν εις Πελοπόννησον, κατ-154
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suppliants were manifestly not disappointed in the hopes which caused them to take refuge with our ancestors ; for the Athenians went to Avar against the Thebans in the cause of those who had fallen in the battle, and against the power of Eurystheus in the cause of the sons of Heracles. Taking the field against the Thebans, they compelled them to restore the dead to their kindred for burial; and when the Peloponnesians, led by Eurystheus, had invaded our territory, they marched out against them, conquered them in battle, and put an end to their leader’s insolence. And though they already commanded admiration for their other deeds, these exploits enhanced their fame still more ; for they did not do things by halves, but so completely revolutionized the fortunes of either monarch that Adrastus, who had seen fit to throw himself on our mercy, went his way, having in despite of his foes won all that he had asked, while Eurystheus, who had expected to overpower us, was himself made captive and compelled to sue for mercy ; and, although he had throughout all his life inflicted his orders and indignities on one whose nature transcended that of man, and who, being the son of Zeus, possessed, while still a mortal, the strength of a god, yet, when Eurystheus offended against us, he suffered so complete a reverse that he fell into the power of Heracles’ sons and came to a shameful end.
Many are the services which we have rendered to the state of the Lacedaemonians, but it has suited my purpose to speak of this one only ; for, starting with the advantage afforded by our succour of them, the descendants of Heracles—the progenitors of those who now reign in Lacedaemon—returned to the
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έσχον δ’ "Αργος καί Αακεδαίμονα καί Μεσσήνην, οίκισταί δέ Σπάρτης έγένοντο, καί των παρ-
62	όντων αγαθών αυτοί ς απάντων άρχηγοϊ κατέστησαν, ών έχρήν εκείνους μεμνημένους μηδέποτ εις την χώραν ταύτην είσβαλεΐν, εξ ής όρμηθέντες τοσαυτήν ευδαιμονίαν κατεκτήσαντο, μηδ’ εις κίνδυνους καθιστάναι την πάλιν την υπέρ των παίδων των 'ΐίρακλέους προκινδυνευσασαν, μηδέ τοΐς μεν απ’ εκείνου γεγονόσι διδόναι την βασιλείαν, την δε τω γένει της σωτηρίας αιτίαν οΰσαν δουλευειν αύτοΐς
63	άξιοΰν. ει δε δει τάς χάριτας και τάς επιείκειας άνελόντας επί την ύπόθεσιν πάλιν επανελθεΐν καί τον άκριβέστατον των λόγων ειπεΐν, ου δη που πάτριόν εστιν ηγεΐσθαι τούς επηλυδας των αυτοχθόνων, ουδέ τούς ευ παθόντας των ευ ποιησάντων, ουδέ τούς ίκέτας γενομένους των ύποδεξαμένων.
64	Έτι δέ συντομώτερον έχω δηλώσαι περί αυτών, τών μέν γάρ 'Έιλληνίδων πόλεων, χωρίς της ήμετέρας, "Αργος καί Θήβαι καί Αακεδαίμων καί τότ ήσαν μέγισται καί νυν ετι διατελοΰσι. φαίνονται δ’ ημών οι πρόγονοι τοσοΰτον απάντων διενεγκόντες, ώσθ’ υπέρ μέν ’Α ργείων δυστυχή-σάντων Θηβαίοις, δτε μέγιστον έφρόνησαν, επι-
65	τάττοντες, υπέρ δέ τών παίδων τών Ήρακλέους ’Αργείους καί τούς άλλους ΙΙελοποννησίους μάχη κρατήσαντες, εκ δέ τών προς Έύρυσθέα κίνδυνων τούς οίκιστάς καί τούς ηγεμόνας τούς Αακεδαι-μονίων διασώσαντες. ώστε περί μέν της εν τοΐς
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Peloponnese, took possession of Argos, Lacedaemon, and Messene, settled Sparta, and were established as the founders of all the blessings which the Lacedaemonians now enjoy. These benefits they should have held in grateful remembrance, and should never have invaded this land from which they set out and acquired so great prosperity, nor have placed in peril the city which had imperilled herself for the sons of Heracles, nor, while bestowing the kingship upon his posterity γ’ have yet thought it right that the city which was the means of the deliverance of their race should be enslaved to their power. But if we have to leave out of account considerations of gratitude and fairness, and, returning to the main question, state the point which is most essential, assuredly it is not ancestral custom for immigrants to set themselves over the sons of the soil, or the recipients of benefits over their benefactors, or refugees over those who gave them asylum.
But I can make the matter clear in yet briefer terms. Of all the Hellenic states, excepting our own, Argos and Thebes and Lacedaemon were at that time the greatest, as they still are to this day. And yet our ancestors were manifestly so superior to them all that on behalf of the defeated Argives they dictated terms to the Thebans at the moment of their greatest pride, and on behalf of the sons of Heracles they conquered the Argives and the rest of the Peloponnesians in battle, and delivered the founders and leaders of Lacedaemon out of all danger from Eurystheus. Therefore, as to what state was
twin sons, Eurysthenes and Procles, who established the double line from which Sparta drew her two hereditary kings.
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'Έλλησι δυναστείας ούκ οΐδ’ όπως αν τις σαφε-
[54]	στ€Ρον ^ιδεΐξαι δυνηθείη.
g6 Δοκεΐ δε μοι και περί των προς τούς βαρβάρους τη πόλει πεπραγμενών προσήκειν είπεΐν, άλλως τ’ επειδή και τον λόγον κατεστησάμην περί της ηγεμονίας τής επ' εκείνους, άπαντας μεν ουν ευάριθμων τούς κινδύνους λίαν αν μακρολογοίην επί δε των μεγίστων τον αυτόν τρόπον ον περ όλίγω πρό-
67	τερον πειράσομαι καί περί τούτων διελθεΐν. εστι γάρ άρχικώτατα μεν των γενών καί μεγίστας δυναστείας εχοντα Σκύθαι καί Θράκες καί ΤΙερσαι, τυγχάνουσι δ’ οΰτοι μεν άπαντες ήμΐν επιβουλεύ-σαντες, ή δε πόλις προς άπαντας τούτους δια-κινδυνεύσασα. καίτοι τί λοιπόν εσται τοΐς άντι-λεγουσιν, ήν επιδειχθώσι των μεν Ελλήνων οι μή δυνάμενοι τυγχάνειν των δικαίων ημάς ίκετεύειν άξιοΰντες, των δε βαρβάρων οι βουλόμενοι κατα-δουλώσασθαι τούς Έλληνας εφ' ημάς πρώτους ίόντες;
68	Επιφανέστατος μεν ουν των πολέμων 6 Περσικός γεγονεν, ου μήν ελάττω τεκμήρια τα παλαιά των έργων εστι τοΐς περί των πατρίων άμφισβητοΰ-σιν. ετι γάρ ταπεινής οϋσης τής Έλλαδος ήλθον εις την χώραν ημών Θράκες μεν μετ’ Έύμόλπου του Ποσειδώνος, Σκύθαι δε μετ’ *Αμαζόνων τών 'Άρεως θυγατέρων, ου κατά τον αυτόν χρόνον,
° For these legendary wars against the Scythians. Amazons, and Thracians see Grote, Hist. i. pp. 201 ff. These stood out in the Athenian mind as their first great struggle against the barbarians, and generally found a 158
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the first power in Hellas, I do not see how anyone could produce more convincing evidence.
But it seems to me fitting that I should speak also of the city’s achievements against the barbarians, the more so since the subject which I have undertaken is the question of who should take the lead against them. Now if I were to go through the list of ail our wars, I should speak at undue length ; therefore I shall confine myself to the most important, endeavouring to deal with this topic also in the same manner in which I have just dealt with the other. Let us single out, then, the races which have the strongest instinct for domination and the greatest power of aggression—the Scythians and the Thracians and the Persians ; it so happens that these have all had hostile designs upon us and that against all these our city has fought decisive Avars. And yet what ground will be left for our opponents if it be shc^vn that those among the Hellenes who are powerless to obtain their rights see fit to appeal to us for help, and that those among the barbarians who purpose to enslave the Hellenes make us the first object of their attacks ?
Now, while the most celebrated of our Avars was the one against the Persians, yet certainly our deeds of old offer evidence no less strong for those who dispute over ancestral rights. For while Hellas was still insignificant, our territory was invaded by the Thracians, led by Eumolpus, son of Poseidon, and by the Scythians, led by the Amazons,'8 the daughters of Ares—not at the same time, but during
place beside the Persian Wars in pictures of their glorious past. Cf. Archid. 42 ; Areop. 75 ; Panath. 193 ; [Lysias] Epitaph. 4· ff.; Plato, Memx. 239 β ; Xen. Mem. iii. 5. 9.
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αλλά καθ' ον εκάτεροι της Έιύρώπης επηρχον, μισοΰντες μεν άπαν τ6 των Ελλήνων γένος, 18ία 8ε προς ημάς εγκλήματα ποιησάμενοι, νομίζοντες εκ τούτου του τρόπου προς μίαν μεν πάλιν κιν-
69 δυνευσειν, άπασών δ’ άμα κρατήσειν. ου μην κατώρθωσαν} άλλα προς μόνους τούς προγόνους τούς ημετερους συμβαλόντες ομοίως 8ιεφθάρησαν ώσπερ αν ει προς άπαντας ανθρώπους επολεμησαν. δηλον 8ε τό μεγεθος των κακών των γενομενων εκείνοις’ ου γάρ αν ποθ' οι λόγοι περί αυτών τοσούτον χρόνον διεμειναν, ει μη καί τα πραχ-
70	θεντα πολύ τών άλλων διηνεγκεν. λεγεται δ’ ούν περί μεν ’Αμαζόνων ως τών μεν ελθουσών ού8εμία πάλιν άπηλθεν, αι δ’ υπολειφθεΐσαι διά την ενθά8ε συμφοράν εκ της άρχης εξεβληθησαν, περί 8ε Θρακών ότι τον άλλον χρόνον όμοροι προσοικοϋντες
[55]	η μιν διά την τότε γενομενην1 στρατείαν τοσοΰτον Βιελιπον, ώστ εν τω μεταξύ της χώρας έθνη πολλά καί γένη παντοδαπά καί πόλεις μεγάλας κατ-οικισθηναι.
71	Καλά μεν ούν καί ταΰτα, καί πρέποντα τοΐς περί της ηγεμονίας άμφισβητοΰσιν’ άδελφά δε τών ειρημενων, καί τοιαΰθ' οιά περ είκος τούς εκ τοιουτων γεγονότας, οι προς Ααρεΐον καί Ίϊερξην πολεμησαντες επραξαν. μεγίστου γάρ πολέμου συστάντος εκείνου, καί πλείστων κίνδυνων εις τον αυτόν χρόνον συμπεσόντων, καί τών μεν πολεμίων ανυπόστατων οίομενων είναι διά τό πλήθος, τών
1 διά την τότί ^ενομίνην (γεγενημέντ/ν) ΘΛ : om. Γ. * 6
° These complaints are stated in Panath. 193.
6 At the decisive battles of Marathon, 490 b.c., and Salamis, 480 b.c.
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the period when both races were trying to extend their dominion over Europe ; for though they hated the whole Hellenic race, they raised complaintsa against us in particular, thinking that in this way they would wage Avar against one state only, but would at the same time impose their power on all the states of Hellas. Of a truth they were not successful ; nay, in this conflict against our forefathers alone they were as utterly overwhelmed as if they had fought the whole world. How great were the disasters which befell them is evident; for the tradition respecting them would not have persisted for so long a time if what was then done had not been without parallel. At any rate, we are told regarding the Amazons that of all who came not one returned again, while those who had remained at home were expelled from power because of the disaster here; and we are told regarding the Thracians that, whereas at one time they dwelt beside us on our very borders, they withdrew so far from us in consequence of that expedition that in the spaces left between their land and ours many nations, races of every kind, and great cities have been established.
Noble indeed are these achievements—yea, and appropriate to those who dispute over the hegemony. But of the same breed as those which have been mentioned, and of such a kind as would naturally be expected of men descended from such ancestors, are the deeds of those who fought against Darius and Xerxes.6 For when that greatest of all Avars broke out and a multitude of dangers presented themselves at one and the same time, when our enemies regarded themselves as irresistible because of their
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δε συμμάχων ανυπέρβλητον ήγουμέναΤν έχε tv την
72	αρετήν, άμφοτέρων κρατήσαντες ως έκατ έρω ν προσήκεν, καί προς άπαντας τούς κινδύνους διενεγ-κόντες, ευθύς μεν των αριστείων ηζιώθησαν, ου πολλώ δ’ ύστερον την αρχήν της θαλάττης ελαβον, δόντων μεν των άλλων 'Ελλήνων, ου κ άμφισβη-τούντων δε των νυν ημάς άφαιρεΐσθαι ζητούντων.
73	Και μηδείς οίέσθω μ’ άγνοεΐν οτι και Λακεδαιμόνιοι περί τούς καιρούς τούτους πολλών αγαθών αίτιοι τοΐς 'Έλλησι κατέστησαν άλλα διά τούτο και μάλλον έπαινεΐν έχω την πάλιν, οτι τοιούτων ανταγωνιστών τυχοΰσα τοσοΰτον αυτών διήνεγκεν. βούλομαι δ’ ολίγω μακρότερα περί τοΐν πολέοιν είπεΐν καί μη ταχύ λίαν παραδραμεΐν, ίν’ άμφο-τέρων ήμΐν υπομνήματα γένηται, τής τε τών προγόνων αρετής καί τής προς τούς βαρβάρους
74	έχθρας. καίτοι μ’ ου λέληθεν οτι χαλεπόν εστιν ύστατον επελθόντα λέγειν περί πραγμάτων πάλαι προκατειλημμένων, καί περί ών οι μάλιστα δυνηθέντες τών πολιτών είπεΐν επί τοΐς δημοσία θαπτομένοις πολλάκις ειρήκασιν ανάγκη γάρ τα μεν μέγιστ αυτών ήδη κατακεχρήσθαι, μικρά * 6
° This passage is closely imitated by Lycurgus, Against Leocr. 70, and by Aristeides, Panath. 217.
6 By general acknowledgement. See 99 and Areop. 75, Peace 76.
e Athens obtained the supremacy as the head of the Confederacy of Delos 477 b.c. See Areop. 17 ; Panath. 67 ; Herod, ix. 106 ; Thuc. i. 95 ; Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 34.
d The custom of delivering funeral orations for those who fell in battle seems to have originated in the Persian Wars. Of such orations the following are the most celebrated : the oration of Pericles in honour of those who died in the 162
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numbers and our allies thought themselves endowed with a courage which could not be excelled, we outdid them both, surpassing each in the way appropriate to each ;a and having proved our superiority in meeting all dangers, we were straightway awarded the meed of valour,6 and we obtained, not long after, the sovereignty of the sea c by the willing grant of the Hellenes at large and without protest from those who now seek to west it from our hands.
And let no one think that I ignore the fact that during these critical times the Lacedaemonians also placed the Hellenes under obligations for many services ; nay, for this reason I am able the more to extol our city because, in competition with such rivals, she so far surpassed them. But I desire to speak a little more at length about these two states, and not to hasten too quickly by them, in order that we may have before us reminders both of the courage of our ancestors and of their hatred against the barbarians. And yet I have not failed to appreciate the fact that it is difficult to come forward last and speak upon a subject which has long been appropriated. and upon which the very ablest speakers among our citizens have many times addressed you at the public funerals ;d for, naturally, the most important topics have already been exhausted, while only unimportant topics have been left for later
first year of the Peloponnesian War (Thuc. ii. 35-46) ; the Epitaphios of Gorgias, published in Athens some time after 347 b.c., represented by fragments only; the Epitaphios attributed to Lysias on those who fell in the Corinthian War, 394· b.c. ; the Menexenus of Plato ; the Epitaphios attributed to Demosthenes on those who were killed at Chaeronea; that of Hypereides on the heroes of the Lamian War.
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δ’ έτι1 παραλελεΐφθαι. όμως δ’ εκ τών υπολοίπων, επειδή συμφέρει τοΐς πράγμασιν, ούκ οκνητέον μνησθηναι περι αυτών.
75	ΤΙλείστων μεν οΰν αγαθών αίτιους καί μεγίστων επαίνων άξιους ηγούμαι γεγενησθαι τούς τοΐς σώ-μασιν υπέρ της Έλλαδος προκινδυνεύσαντας· ου
[56]	μην ουδέ τών προ τ ου πολέμου τούτου γινομένων καί δυνάστευσαν των iv εκατέρα τοΐν πολέοιν δίκαιον άμνημονεΐν εκείνοι γάρ η σαν οι προ-ασκησαντες τούς έπιγιγνο μένους και τα πληθη προ-τρέφαντες επ' αρετήν καί χαλεπούς άνταγωνιστάς
76	τοΐς βάρβαροις ποιήσαντες. ου γάρ ώλιγώρουν τών κοινών, οόδ’ άπέλαυον μεν ως ιδίων, ημέλουν δ’ ώς άλλοτρίων, άλΧ εκήδοντο μεν ώς οικείων, άπείχοντο δ’ ώσπερ χρη τών μηδέν προσηκόντων* ουδέ προς άργύριον την ευδαιμονίαν έκρινον, ἀλλ’ οΰτος εδόκει πλούτον άσφαλέστατον κεκτησθ αι καί κάλλιστον, ὅστις τοιαΰτα τυγχάνοι πράττων εξ ών αυτός τε μέλλοι μάλιστ ευδοκίμησειν καί
77	τοΐς παισί μεγίστην δόξαν καταλείφειν. ουδέ τάς θρασύτητας τάς άλλήλων έζηλουν, ουδέ τάς τόλμας τάς αυτών ησκουν, αλλά δεινότερον μέν ενόμιζον είναι κακώς ύπο τών πολιτών ακούε ιν η καλώς υπέρ της πόλεως άποθνησκειν, μάλλον δ’ ησχύνοντ επί τοΐς κοινοΐς άμαρτημασιν η νΰν επί τοΐς ίδίοις τοΐς σφετέροις αυτών.
1	δ’ ?τι Sandys : δέ τι Γ : δέ τινα vulg.
0	Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Isocrates 5, gives a digest of 75-81 and remarks with unction that no one can read it without being stirred to patriotism and devoted citizenship. However, later (14) he quotes extensively from the same division of the speech to illustrate the author’s excessive artifices of style.
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speakers. Nevertheless, since they are apposite to the matter in hand, I must not shirk the duty of taking up the points which remain and of recalling them to your memory.
a Now the men who are responsible for our greatest blessings and deserve our highest praise are, I conceive, those who risked their bodies in defence of Hellas ; and yet we cannot in justice fail to recall also those who lived before this war and were the ruling power in each of the two states ; for they it was who, in good time, trained the coming generation and turned the masses of the people toward virtue, and made of them stern foemen of the barbarians. For they did not slight the commonwealth, nor seek to profit by it as their own possession, nor yet neglect it as the concern of others ; but were as careful of the public revenues as of their private property, yet abstained from them as men ought from that to which they have no right.6 Nor did they estimate -well-being by the standard of money, but in their regard that man seemed to have laid up the securest fortune and the noblest who so ordered his life that he should win the highest repute for himself and leave to his children the greatest name ; neither did they vie with one another in temerity, nor did they cultivate recklessness in themselves, but thought it a more dreadful thing to be charged with dishonour by their countrymen than to die honourably for their country ; and they blushed more for the sins of the commonwealth than men do nowadays for their own.
6 This artificial paragraph is closely paralleled in Areop. 24 and in Nicocles 21.
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78	Τούτων δ’ ην αίτιον δτι τούς νόμους εσκόπουν όπως ακριβώς καί καλώς εζουσιν, ούχ οΰτω τούς περι τών ιδίων συμβολαίων ως τούς περί τών καθ’ εκάστην την η μόραν επιτηδευμάτων ηπίσταντ ο γάρ ότι τοΐς καλοΐς κάγαθοΐς τών ανθρώπων ούδεν δεήσει πολλών γραμμάτων, άλλ’ απ’ ολίγων συνθημάτων ραδίως καί περί τών ιδίων καί περί
79	τών κοινών όμονοησουσιν. οΰτω δε πολιτικώς €ΐχον, ώστε καί τάς στάσεις εποιοΰντο προς άλληλους ούχ όπότεροι τούς ετερους άπολεσαντες τών λοιπών άρξουσιν, άλλ’ όπότεροι φθησονται την πάλιν αγαθόν τι ποιησαντες' καί τάς εταιρείας συνηγον ούχ υπέρ τών ιδία συμφερόντων, άλλ’
80 επί τη του πλήθους ώφελεία. τον αύτον δε τρόπον καί τα τών άλλων διώκουν, θεραπεύοντες άλλ’ ούχ ύβρίζοντες τούς 'Έλληνας, καί στρατη-γεΐν οίόμενοι δεΐν άλλα μη τυραννεΐν αύτών, καί μάλλον επιθυμοΰντες ηγεμόνες η δεσπόται προσ-αγορεύεσθαι καί σωτηρες άλλα μη λυμεώνες άπο-καλεΐσθαι, τω ποιεΐν ευ προσαγόμενοι τάς πόλεις,
81	άλλ’ ού βία καταστρεφόμενοι, πιστοτεροις μεν τοΐς
[57]	λόγοις η νυν τοΐς δρκοις χρώμενοι, ταΐς δε συν-
θηκαις ώσπερ άνάγκαις εμμενειν άξιοΰντες, ούχ ούτως επί ταΐς δυναστείαις μέγα φρονοϋντες, ως επί τω σωφρόνως ζην φιλοτιμούμενοι, την αύτην άζιοΰντες γνώμην εχειν προς τούς ηττους ηνπερ
° Cf. Areop. 41. This part of the Panegyricus has much in common with the pictures of the old democracy in Athens drawn in the Areopagiticus and the Panathenaicus.
b Political parties and clubs of that day are here no doubt idealized to point the contrast to the selfish intrigues of the present. Cf. Paneg. 168 and Thucydides’ picture of the evils of faction, iii. 82. These clubs, whatever they 166
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The reason for this was that they gave heed to the laws to see that they should be exact and good—not so much the laws about private contracts as those which have to do with men’s daily habits of life ; for they understood that for good and true men there would be no need of many written laws,® but that if they started with a few principles of agreement they would readily be of one mind as to both private and public affairs. So public-spirited were they that even in their party struggles they opposed one another, not to see which faction should destroy the other and rule over the remnant, but which should outstrip the other in doing something good for the state ; and they organized their political clubs, not for personal advantage, but for the benefit of the people.5 In the same spirit they governed then-relations with other states. They treated the Hellenes with consideration and not with insolence, regarding it as their duty to command them in the field but not to tyrannize over them, desiring rather to be addressed as leaders than as masters, and rather to be greeted as saviours than reviled as destroyers ; they Λνοη the Hellenic cities to themselves by doing kindness instead of subverting them by force, keeping their word more faithfully than men now keep their oaths, and thinking it right to abide by their covenants as by the decrees of necessity ; they exulted less in the exercise of power than they gloried in living with self-control, thinking it their duty to feel toward the weaker as they expected the
may have been in the Golden Age, were later sworn enemies of popular government and the centres of oligarchical conspiracies. See Thuc. viii. 54 ; and Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, xxxiv.
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τους κρείττους προς σφάς αυτούς, ίδια μεν άστη τάς αυτών πόλεις ηγούμενοι, κοινήν δε πατρίδα την Ελλάδα νομίζοντες είναι.
82	Ύοιαύταις διανοίαις χρώμενοι, καί τούς νεωτε-ρους εν τοΐς τοιούτοις ηθεσι παιδεύοντες, ούτως ανδρας αγαθούς απέδειξαν τούς πολεμήσαντας προς τούς εκ της ’Ασίας, ώστε μηδενα πώποτε δυνηθηναι περί αυτών μήτε τών ποιητών μήτε τα>ν σοφιστών άξίως τών εκείνοις πεπραγμενών είπεΐν. καί πολλή ν αύτοΐς εχω συγγνώμην’ ομοίως γάρ εστι χαλεπόν επαινεΐν τούς ύπερβεβληκότας τάς τών άλλων άρετάς ώσπερ τούς μηδέν αγαθόν πεποιηκότας· τοΐς μεν γάρ ούχ νπεισι πράξεις,
83	προς δε τούς ούκ είσίν άρμόττοντες λόγοι, πώς γάρ αν γενοιντο σύμμετροι τοιούτοις άνδράσιν, οι τοσοΰτον μεν τών επί Τροίαν στρατευσαμενων διηνεγκαν, δσον οι μεν περί μίαν πάλιν ετη δέκα διετριφαν, οι δε την εξ άπάσης της Ασίας δύναμιν εν όλίγω χρόνιο κατεπολεμησαν, ου μόνον δε τάς αυτών πατρίδας διέσωσαν, αλλά καί την σύμπασαν Ελλάδα ηλευθερωσ αν; ποιων δ’ αν έργων η πόνων η κινδύνων άπέστησαν ώστε ζώντες εύ-δοκιμεΐν, οι τινες υπέρ της δόξης ης ε μέλλον τε-λευτησαντες εξειν ούτως ετοίμως ηθελον άποθνη-
84	σκειν; οΐμαι δε καί τον πόλεμον θεών τινα συναγαγεΐν άγασθεντα την αρετήν αυτών, ΐνα μη τ οιοΰτοι γενόμενοι την φύσιν διαλάθοιεν μηδ’ άκλεώς τον βίον τελευτησαιεν, άλλα τών αυτών τοΐς εκ τών θεών γεγονόσι καί καλουμενοις
0 Α favourite comparison. Cf. 186, Phil. 111-112, Evag. 65. l6S
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stronger to feel toward themselves ; and, while they regarded their home cities as their several places of abode, yet they considered Hellas to be their common fatherland.
Because they were inspired by such sentiments, and educated the young in such habits of conduct, they produced in the persons of those who fought against the Asiatic hordes men of so great valour that no one, either of the poets or of the sophists, has ever been able to speak in a manner worthy of their achievements. And I can well excuse them, for it is quite as difficult to praise those who have excelled the exploits of the rest of the world as to praise those who have done no good thing at all ; for in the case of the latter the speaker has no support in deeds, and to describe the former there exist no fitting words. For what words can match the measure of such men, who so far surpassed the members of the expedition against Troy that, -whereas the latter consumed ten years beleaguering a single city,'* they, in a short space of time, completely defeated the forces that had been collected from all Asia, and not only saved their own countries but liberated the whole of Hellas as well ? And from what deeds or hardships or dangers would they have shrunk so as to enjoy men’s praise while living—these men who were so ready to lay down their lives for the sake of the glory they would have when dead ? Me-thinks some god out of admiration for their valour brought about this war in order that men endowed by nature with such a spirit should not be lost in obscurity nor die without renown, but should be deemed worthy of the same honours as are given to those λνΐιο have sprung from the gods and are called
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ήμιθεοις άξιωθεΐεν· καί γάρ εκείνων τα μεν σώματα ταΐς της φνσεως άνάγκαις άπεδοσαν, τής δ’ άρετής αθάνατον την μνήμην ειτοίησαν.
85	’Αει μεν ουν οι θ’ ήμετεροι πρόγονοι και Λακεδαιμόνιοι φιλοτίμως προς άλλήλους άίχον, ου μήν άλλα περί καλλίστων iv εκείνοις τοΐς χρόνοις εφιλο-
[58]	νίκησαν, ούκ εχθρούς α ΛΑ’ άνταγωνιστάς σφάς αυτούς είναι νομίζοντες, ούδ’ επί δουλεία τή των 'Κλλήνων τον βάρβαρον θεραπευοντες, άλλα περί μεν τής κοινής σωτηρίας όμονοοΰντες, όπότεροι δε ταύτης αίτιοι γενήσονται, περί τούτου ποιούμενοι την άμιλλαν.
’Έπεδείξαντο δε τάς αυτών άρετάς πρώτον μεν
86	εν τοΐς υπό Δαρείου πεμφθεΐσιν. άποβάντων γάρ αυτών εις την Αττικήν οι μεν ου περιεμειναν τούς συμμάχους, άλλα τον κοινόν πόλεμον ίδιον ποιησάμενοι προς τούς άπάσης της Έλλάδο? κατα-φρονήσαντας άπηντων την οίκείαν δύναμιν εχον-τες, ολίγοι προς πολλάς μυριάδας, ώσπερ εν άλλοτρίαις φυχαΐς μέλλοντες κινδυνεύειν, οι δ’ ούκ εφθησαν πυθόμενοι τον περί τήν Αττικήν πόλεμον, και πάντων τών άλλων άμελήσαντες ήκον ήμΐν άμυνοΰντες, τοσαύτην ποιησάμενοι σπουδήν όσην
87	περ αν τής αυτών χώρας πορθουμενης. σημεΐον δε του τάχους και τής άμίλλης· τούς μεν γάρ ήμετερους προγόνους φασι τής αυτής ημέρας πυθεσθαι τε τήν άπόβασιν τήν τών βαρβάρων καί βοηθήσαντας επί τούς όρους τής χώρας μάχη * 6
0 Sections 85-87 are closely paralleled in [Lysias], Epitaph. 23-26.
6 As was done by the Peace of Antalcidas. See 115, note. 170
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dcmi-gods; for while the gods surrendered the bodies even of their own sons to the doom of nature, yet they have made immortal the memory of their valour.
a Now while our forefathers and the Lacedaemonians were always emulous of each other, yet during that time their rivalry was for the noblest ends ; they did not look upon each other as enemies but as competitors, nor did they court the favour of the barbarians for the enslavement of the Hellenes 6 ; on the contrary, they were of one mind when the common safety was in question, and their rivalry with each other was solely to see which of them should bring this about.
They first displayed their valour when Darius sent his troops ; for when the Persians landed in Attica the Athenians did not wait for their allies, but, making the common war their private cause, they marched out with their own forces alone to meet an enemy who looked with contempt upon the whole of Hellas —a mere handful against thousands upon thousands c —as if they were about to risk the lives of others, not their own ; d the Lacedaemonians, on the other hand, no sooner heard of the war in Attica than they put all else aside and came to our rescue, having made as great haste as if it had been their own country that was being laid waste. A proof of the swiftness and of the rivalry of both is that, according to the account, our ancestors on one and the same daye learned of the landing of the barbarians, rushed to the defence of the borders of their land, c The Athenians at Marathon were reckoned at ten thousand, the Persians at about two hundred thousand. d Echoed from Thuc. i. 70.
* Isocrates makes greater “ haste ” than Herod, vi. 110.
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νικήσαντας τρόπαιον στήσαι των πολεμίων, τους δ’ εν τρισίν ήμεραις καί τοσαύταις νυζί διακόσια και χίλια στάδια διελθεΐν στρατοπεδω πορενο-μενους. ουτω σφόδρ’ ήπείχθησαν οι μεν μετα-σχεΐν των κίνδυνων, οι δε φθήναι συμβαλόντες
88	πριν ελθεΐν τούς βοηθήσοντας. μετά δε ταΰτα γε-νομενης τής ύστερον στρατβίας, ήν αντος Ξερξης ήγαγεν, εκλιπών μεν τα βασίλεια, στρατηγός δε καταστήναι τολμήσας, άπαντας δε τούς εκ τής ’Ασίας συναγείρας· περί ον τις ούχ ύπερβολάς 7τροθυμηθείς είπείν ελάττω των υπαρχόντων είρη-
89	κεν; ος εις τοσοΰτον ήλθεν ύπερηφανίας, ώστε μικρόν μεν ήγησάμενος εργον είναι την Ελλάδα χειρώσασθαι, βουλή θ εις δε τοιοΰτον μνημεΐον καταλιπεΐν δ μη τής ανθρώπινης φνσεώς εστιν, ον πρότερον έπαυσα το πριν εζενρε και συνηνάγ-κασεν ο πάντες θρυλοϋσιν, ώστε τω στρατόπεδα) πλεΰσαι μεν διά τής ηπείρου, πεζεΰσαι δε διά τής θαλάττης, τον μεν Ελλήσποντον ζενζας, τον δ’ ’Άθω διορυξας.
gj	Π ρος δη τον ουτω μέγα φρονήσαντα και τηλι-
καϋτα διαπραζάμενον και τ οσοντων δεσπότην γενόμενον άπήντων διελόμενοι τον κίνδυνον, Λακεδαιμόνιοι μεν εις θερμοπυλ ας προς το πεζόν, χιλίους αυτών επιλεζαντες καί των συμμάχων ολίγους παραλαβόντες, ως εν τοΐς στενοΐς κωλυσον-τες αυτούς περαιτέρω προελθεΐν, οι δ’ ήμετεροι * 6
α This agrees with Herod, vi. 120.
6 The second campaign is described by Herod, vii.-ix. e A like artificiality of rhetoric to describe the presumption of Xerxes in building a bridge across the Hellespont for his troops and a canal through the promontory of 172
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won the battle, and set up a trophy of victory over the enemy ; while the Lacedaemonians in three days and as many nights α covered twelve hundred stadia in marching order : so strenuously did they both hasten, the Lacedaemonians to share in the dangers, the Athenians to engage the enemy before their helpers should arrive. Then came the later expedition,6 which was led by Xerxes in person ; he had left his royal residence, boldly taken command as general in the field, and collected about him all the hosts of Asia. What orator, however eager to overshoot the mark, has not fallen short of the truth in speaking of this king, who rose to such a pitch of arrogance that, thinking it a small task to subjugate Hellas, and proposing to leave a memorial such as would mark a more than human power, did not stop until he had devised and compelled the execution of a plan whose fame is on the lips of all mankind—a plan by which, having bridged the Hellespont and channelled Athos, he sailed his ships across the mainland, and marched his troops across the main ?6
It was against a king who had grown so proud, who had carried through such mighty tasks, and who had made himself master of so many men, that our ancestors and the Lacedaemonians marched forth, first dividing the danger : the latter going to Thermopylae to oppose the land forces with a thousand d picked soldiers of their own, supported by a few of their allies, with the purpose of checking the Persians in the narrow pass from advancing farther ; while
Athos for his ships (Herod, vii. 22-24) seems to have been conventional. Cf. [Lysiasl, Epitaph. 29 and Aesch. Persians, 745 ff.
d There were originally in all about four thousand, according to Herod, vii. 202.
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πατερες επ' 'Αρτεμίσιαν, εξήκοντα τριήρεις πληρώ -σαντες προς άπαν το των πολεμίων ναυτικόν.
91	ταΰτα δε ποιεΐν ετόλμων ου χ οϋτω των πολεμίων καταφρονοϋντες ως προς άλλήλους άγωνιώντες, Αακεδαιμόνιοι μεν ζηλοΰντες την πάλιν τής Μαραθώνι μάχης, καί ζητοΰντες αυτούς εξισώσαι, καί δεδιότες μη δίς εφεξής ή πόλις ημών αιτία γενηται τοΐς 'Έιλλησι τής σωτηρίας, οι δ’ ήμετεροι μάλιστα μεν βουλόμενοι διαφυλάξαι την παρούσαν δόξαν, καί πασι ποιήσαι φανερόν ότι καί το πρότερον δι αρετήν άλλ’ ου διά τύχην ενίκησαν, επειτα καί προαγαγεσθαι τούς "Έιλληνας επί το διαναυμαχεΐν, επιδείξαντες αύτοΐς ομοίως εν τοΐς ναυτικοΐς κινδύνοις ώσπερ εν τοΐς πεζοΐς την αρετήν τοΰ πλήθους περιγιγνομενην.
92	“Ισας δε τάς τόλμα? παρασχόντες ούχ όμοιαις εχρήσαντο ταΐς τύχαις, άλλ’ οι μεν διεφθάρησαν καί ταΐς φυχαΐς νικώντες τοΐς σώμασιν άπεΐπον (ου γάρ δή τουτό γε θεμις είπεΐν, ως ήττήθησαν ούδείς γάρ αυτών φυγεΐν ήξίωσεν), οι δ’ ήμετεροι τάς μεν πρόπλους ενίκησαν, επειδή δ’ ήκουσαν τής παρόδου τούς πολεμίους κρατούντας, οΐκαδε καταπλευσαντες ούτως εβουλεύσαντο περί τών λοιπών, ώστε πολλών καί καλών αύτοΐς προειργα-σμένων εν τοΐς τελευταίοις τών κινδύνων ετι πλέον δι ήνεγκαν.
° Λα understatement of the number. Cf. Herod, viii. 1. b Paralleled in Plato, Mener. 2Ί0 d ; [Lysias] Epitaph. 23; Lycurg. Against Leocr. 108.
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our ancestors sailed to Artemisium with sixty triremes α which they had manned to oppose the whole armada of the enemy. And they dared to do these things, not so much in contempt of their foes as in keen rivalry against each other : the Lacedaemonians envying our city its victory at Marathon, and seeking to even the score, and fearing, furthermore, lest our city should twice in succession be the instrument of saving Hellas ; while our ancestors, on the other hand, desired above all to maintain the reputation they had won, and to prove to the world that in their former battle they had conquered through valour and not through fortune, and in the next place to incite the Hellenes to carry on the war with their ships, by showing that in fighting on the sea no less than on the land valour prevails over numbers.6
But though they displayed equal courage, they did not meet with similar fortunes. The Lacedaemonians were utterly destroyed. Although in spirit they were victorious, in body they were outworn ; for it were sacrilege to say that they were defeated, since not one of them deigned to leave his post.0 Our ancestors, on the other hand, met and conquered the advance squadron of the Persians ; and when they heard that the enemy were masters of the pass,*1 they sailed back home and adopted such measures for what remained to be done that, however many and however glorious had been their previous achievements, they outdid themselves still more in the final hazards of that war.
c This paragraph is closely paralleled in [Lysias] Epitaph. 31 ; Hypereides, Epitaph. 27 ; and Lycurg. Against Leocr. 48.
d Thermopylae.
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93	Άθύμως γάρ απάντων των συμμάχων δια-κειμενων, καί ΥΙελοποννησίων μεν διατειχιζόντων τον Ισθμόν και ζητούντων Ιδίαν αύτοΐς σωτηρίαν, των δ’ άλλων πόλεων υπό τοῖς βαρβάροις γε-γενημενων καί συστρατευομενών εκείνοις, πλήν ει τις διά μικρότητα παρημεληθη, προσπλεουσών δε τριηρων διακοσίων καί χιλίων καί πεζής στρατιάς αναρίθμητου μελλουσης εις την Αττικήν είσ-
[60]	βάλλειν, ούδεμιάς σωτηρίας αύτοΐς υποφαινόμενης, ἀλλ’ έρημοι συμμάχων γεγενημενοι καί των
94	ελπίδων άπασών διημαρτηκότες, εξόν αύτοΐς μη μόνον τούς παρόντας κινδύνους διαφυγεΐν άλλα καί τιμάς εξαίρετους λαβεΐν, ας αύτοΐς εδίδου βασιλεύς ηγούμενος, ει το τής πόλεως προσλάβοι ναυτικόν, παραχρήμα καί ΐίελοποννησου κρατη-σειν, ούχ ύπεμειναν τάς παρ’ εκείνου δωρεάς, ούδ* όργισθεντες τοΐς "Έιλλησιν δτι προύδόθησαν ασμένως επί τάς διαλλαγάς τάς προς τούς βαρβάρους
95	ωρμησαν, ἀλλ’ αύτοί μεν υπέρ τής ελευθερίας πολεμεΐν παρεσκευάζοντο, τοΐς δ’ άλλοις την δουλείαν αίρουμενοις συγγνώμην ειχον. ηγούντο γάρ ταῖς μεν ταπειναΐς των πόλεων προσήκειν εκ παντός τρόπου ζητεΐν την σωτηρίαν, ταΐς δε προεστάναι τής Ελλάδος άξιούσαις ούχ οΐόντ* είναι διαφεύγειν τούς κινδύνους, ἀλλ’ ώσπερ των άνδρών τοΐς καλοΐς κάγαθοΐς αίρετώτερόν εστι καλώς άποθανεΐν ή ζήν αίσχρώς, ουτω καί των πόλεων ταΐς ύπερεχούσαις λυσιτελεΐν εξ ανθρώπων άφανισθήναι μάλλον ή δούλαις όφθήναι γενομεναις.
° An army of 2,640,000, acc. to Herod, vii. 185. b The attempt to bribe the Athenians was, according to Herod, viii. 136, made after the battle of Salamis.
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For when all the allies were in a state of dejection, and the Peloponnesians were fortifying the Isthmus and selfishly seeking their own safety ; when the other states had submitted to the barbarians and were fighting on the Persian side, save only those which were overlooked because of their insignificance ; when twelve hundred ships of war were bearing down upon them, and an innumerable armya was on the point of invading Attica ; when no light of deliverance could be glimpsed in any quarter, but, on the contrary, the Athenians had been abandoned by their allies and cheated of their every hope ; and when it lay in their power not only to escape from their present dangers but also to enjoy the signal honours which the King held out to them, since he conceived that if he could get the support of the Athenian fleet he could at once become master of the Peloponnesus also, then our ancestors scorned to accept his gifts ; 6 nor did they give way to anger against the Hellenes for having betrayed them and rush gladly to make terms with the barbarians ; nay, by themselves they made ready to battle for freedom, while they forgave the rest for choosing bondage. For they considered that while it was natural for the weaker states to seek their security by every means, it was not possible for those states which asserted their right to stand at the head of Hellas to avoid the perils of war ; on the contrary, they believed that just as it is preferable for men who are honourable to die nobly rather than to live in disgrace, so too it is better for cities which are illustrious to be blotted out from the sight of mankind rather than to be seen in a state of bondage.
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96	δηλον δ’ ὅτι ταΰτα διενοηθησαν επειδή γάρ ούχ οΐοί τ ησαν προς άμφοτέρας άμα παρατάξασθαι τάς δυνάμεις, παραλαβόντες άπαντα τον δχλον τον εκ της πόλεως εις την εχομένην νήσον εξέπλευσαν, ΐν' εν μέρει προς έκατέραν κινδυνευσωσιν.
Καίτοι πώς αν εκείνων άνδρες άμείνους η μάλλον φιλέλληνες δντες έπιδειχθεΐεν, οιτινες ετλησαν έπιδεΐν, ώστε μη τοΐς λοιποΐς αίτιοι γενέσθαι της δουλείας, ερημην μεν την πάλιν γενομένην, - την δε χώραν πορθουμένην, Ιερά δε συλώμενα καί νεώς έμπιπραμένους, άπαντα δε τον πόλεμον περί
97	την πατρίδα την αυτών γιγνόμενον; καί ουδέ ταΰτ άπέχρησεν αύτοΐς, άλλα προς χιλίας καί διακοσίας τριηρεις μόνοι διαναυμαχεΐν εμέλλησαν. ου μην εΐάθησαν καταισχυνθέντες γάρ Πβλο-ποννησιοι την αρετήν αυτών, καί νομίσαντες προ-δια φθαρέντων μεν τών ημετέρων ούδ' αυτοί σωθησεσθαι, κατορθωσάντων 8’ εις ατιμίαν τάς
[61]	αυτών πόλεις καταστήσειν, ηναγκάσθησαν μετα-σχεΐν τών κίνδυνων, καί τούς μεν θορύβους τούς εν τω πράγματι γενομένους καί τάς κραυγάς καί τάς παρακελεύσεις, α κοινά πάντων έστί τών ναυμαχουντών, ούκ οΐδ’ δ τι δει λέγοντα δια-
98	τρίβειν α δ’ εστίν ίδια καί της ηγεμονίας άξια καί τ οΐς προειρημένος όμολογούμενα, ταΰτα δ’ έμόν έργον εστίν είπεΐν. τοσοΰτον γάρ η πόλις ημών διέφερεν, οτ’ ην ακέραιος, ώστ ανάστατος γενο-μένη πλείους μεν συνεβάλετο τριηρεις εις τον κίνδυνον τον υπέρ της Ελλάδος η σύμπαντες οί
° Cf. [Lysias], Epitaph. 33 ff.
b Unlike Gorgias, Fr. 18, and [Lysias], Epitaph. 37, who do go into such details.
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It is evident that they were of this mind ; for when they were not able to marshal themselves against both the land and the sea forces at once, they took with them the entire population, abandoned the city, and sailed to the neighbouring island, in order that they might encounter each force in turn.®
And yet how could men be shown to be braver or more devoted to Hellas than our ancestors, who, to avoid bringing slavery upon the rest of the Hellenes, endured to see their city made desolate, their land ravaged, their sanctuaries rifled, their temples burned, and all the forces of the enemy closing in upon their own country ? But in truth even this did not satisfy them ; they were ready to give battle on the sea—they alone against twelve hundred ships of war. They were not, indeed, allowed to fight alone-; for the Peloponnesians, put to shame by our courage, and thinking, moreover, that if the Athenians should first be destroyed, they could not themselves be saved from destruction, and that if the Athenians should succeed, their own cities would be brought into disrepute, they were constrained to share the dangers. Now the clamours that arose during the action, and the shoutings and the cheers—things which are common to all those who fight on ships—-I see no reason why I should take time to describe ; 6 my task is to speak of those matters which are distinctive and give claim to leadership, and which confirm the arguments which I have already advanced. In short, our city was so far superior while she stood unharmed that even after she had been laid waste she contributed more ships to the battle for the deliverance of Hellas than all the others put
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ναυμαχήσαντες, ούδείς Se προς ημάς ούτως εχει δυσμενώς, ος τις ούκ αν ομολογήσεις διά μεν τήν ναυμαχίαν ή μας τω πολεμώ κρατήσαι, τ αυτή ς δε τήν πάλιν αιτίαν γενεσθαι.
99	Καίτοι μελλουσης στρατείας επί τους βαρβάρους εσεσθαι τινας χρή τήν ηγεμονίαν εχειν; ου τούς εν τω προτέρω πολεμώ μάλιστ ευδοκίμησαντας} καί πολλάκις μεν ιδία προκινδυνευσαντας, εν δε τοΐς κοινοΐς των αγώνων αριστείων άζιωθεντας; ου τούς τήν αυτών εκλιπόντας υπέρ τής των άλλων σωτηρίας, καί τό τε παλαιόν οίκιστάς των πλείστων πόλεων γενομενους, καί πάλιν αύτάς εκ των μεγίστων συμφορών διασώσαντας; πώς δ’ ούκ αν δείνα πάθοιμεν, ει τών κακών πλεΐστον μέρος μετασχόντες εν ταΐς τιμαΐς ελαττον εχειν άξιωθεΐμεν, καί τότε προταχθεντες υπέρ απάντων νυν ετεροις άκολουθεΐν άναγκασθεΐμεν;
100	Μέχρι μεν ούν τούτων οΐδ* ότι πάντες αν όμο-λογήσειαν πλείστων αγαθών τήν πάλιν τήν ή μητέραν αιτίαν γεγενήσθαι, καί δικαίως αν αυτής τήν ήγεμονίαν είναι· μετά δε ταϋτ ήδη τινες ημών κατηγοροϋσιν, ως επειδή τήν αρχήν τής θαλάττης παρελάβομεν, πολλών κακών αίτιοι τοΐς 'Έλλησι κατέστη μεν, καί τον τε Μηλιών ανδραποδισμόν καί τον Σκιωναίων όλεθρον εν τούτοις
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togethera who fought in the engagement ; and • no one is so prejudiced against us that he would not acknowledge that it was by winning the sea fight that we conquered in the war, and that the credit for this is due to Athens.6
Who then should have the hegemony, when a campaign against the barbarians is in prospect ? Should it not be they who distinguished themselves above all others in the former war ? Should it not be they who many times bore, alone, the brunt of battle, and in the joint struggles of the Hellenes were awarded the prize of valour ? Should it not be they who abandoned their own country to save the rest of Hellas, who in ancient times founded most of the Hellenic cities, and who later delivered them from the greatest disasters ? Would it not be an outrage upon us, if, having taken the largest share in the evils of war, we should be adjudged worthy of a lesser share in its honours, and if, having at that time been placed in the lead in the cause of all the Hellenes, we should now be compelled to follow the lead of others ?
Now up to this point I am sure that all men would acknowledge that our city has been the author of the greatest number of blessings, and that she should in fairness be entitled to the hegemony. But from this point on some take us to task, urging that after we succeeded to the sovereignty of the sea we brought many evils upon the Hellenes ; and, in these speeches of theirs, they cast it in our teeth that we enslaved the Melians and destroyed the
to Herod, viii. 44-48 the Athenians furnished 180, the others 198.
6 Cf. Panath. 51.
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101	τοι? λόγοις ήμΐν προφερουσιν. εγώ δ’ ηγούμαι πρώτον μεν ούδεν είναι τοΰτο σημεΐον ως κακώς ήρχομεν, ει τινες τών πολεμησάντων ήμΐν σφοδρά φαίνονται κολασθεντες, αλλά πολύ τάδε μεΐζον τεκμήριον ως καλώς διωκοΰμεν τα τών συμ-
[62]	μάγων, ὅτι τών πόλεων τών ύφ’ ήμΐν ούσών
102	ούδεμία ταυταις ταΐς συμφοραΐς περιεπεσεν. επειτ ει μεν άλλοι τινες τών αυτών πραγμάτων πραό-τερον επεμελήθησαν, εικότως αν ήμΐν επιτιμώεν ει δε μήτε τοΰτο γεγονε μήθ’ οιόντ εστι τοσου-των πόλεων το πλήθος κρατεΐν, ην μή τις κολάζη τους εζαμαρτάνοντας, πώς ονκ ήδη δίκαιόν εστιν ήμάς επαινεΐν, οι τινες ελάχιστοις χαλεπήναντες πλεΐστον χρόνον τήν αρχήν κατασχεΐν ήδυνηθημεν;
103	Οΐμαι δε πάσι δοκεΐν τούτους κρατίστους προ-στάτας γενήσεσθαι τών 'Έιλλήνων, εφ* ών οι πειθ-αρχήσαντες άριστα τυγχάνουσι πράζαντες. επι τοίνυν τής ήμετερας ήγεμονίας εύρήσομεν καί τούς οΐκους τούς ίδιους προς ευδαιμονίαν πλεΐστον
104	επιδόντας καί τάς πόλεις μεγίστας γενομενας. ου γάρ εφθονοΰμεν ταΐς αύζανομεναις αυτών, ούδε ταραχάς ενεποιοΰμεν πολιτείας εναντίας παρακαθ-
α The Melian episode is dramatically told by Thucydides v. 84-116. Because the Melians refused to join the Delian Confederacy they were besieged and conquered by the Athenians, 416 b.c. The men of military age were put to the sword and the women and children sold into slavery. Five hundred Athenians were later settled there. Scione revolted from the Confederacy in 423 b.c. Reduced to subjection in 421 b.c., the people suffered the same fate as did the Melians later and their territory was occupied by Plataean refugees (Thuc. iv. 120-130). These are blots on the record which Isocrates can at best condone. “ Even 182
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people of Scionc.® I, however, take the view, in the first place, that it is no sign that we ruled badly if some of those who were at war with us are shown to have been severely disciplined, but that a much clearer proof that we administered the affairs of our allies wisely is seen in the fact that among the states which remained our loyal subjects not one experienced these disasters. In the second place, if other states had dealt more leniently with the same circumstances, they might reasonably censure us ; but since that is not the case, and it is impossible to control so great a multitude of states without disciplining those who offend, does it not follow that we deserve praise because we acted harshly in the fewest possible cases and -were yet able to hold our dominion for the greatest length of time ?
But I believe that all men are of the opinion that those.will prove the best leaders and champions of the Hellenes under whom in the past those who yielded obedience have fared the best. Well, then, it will be found that under our supremacy the private households grew most prosperous and that the commonwealths also became greatest. For we were not jealous of the growing states,6 nor did we engender confusion among them by setting up conflicting polities side by side, in order that faction the gods are not thought to be above reproach,” he says in the Panathenaicus, 62-64, where he discusses frankly these sins of the Athenian democracy. Xenophon tells us that when the Athenians found themselves in like case with these conquered peoples after the disaster at Aegospotami they bitterly repented them of this injustice, Hell. ii. 3.
* In this and the following paragraphs we have a summing up of the spirit of the Athenian hegemony in contrast to that of the Spartan supremacy described in 115 ff. Gf. Panath. 59 ff.
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ιστάντες, ΐν' άλλήλοις μέν στασιάζουν, ημάς δ’ άμφότεροι θεραπεύοιεν, αλλά την των συμμάχων ομόνοιαν κοινήν ωφέλειαν νομίζοντες τοΐς αύτοΐς νόμοις άττάσας τάς πόλεις Βιωκοΰμεν, σνμμαχικώς άλλ' ου δεσποτικώς βουλευόμενοι περί αυτών,
105	όλων μεν των πραγμάτων επιστατοΰντες, 18ία δ* εκάστους ελευθέρους εώντες είναι, και τω μεν πληθει βοηθοΰντες, ταΐς 8e Βυναστείαις πολε-μοϋντες, Βεινόν ηγούμενοι τούς πολλούς υπό τοΐς όλίγοις είναι, και τούς ταΐς ούσίαις ενδεεστέρους τα δ’ άλλα μηΒέν χείρους όντας άπελαυνεσθαι των αρχών, ετι Βέ κοινής τής πατρίΒος οϋσης τούς μεν τυραννεΐν τούς 8ε μετοικεΐν, και φύσει πολίτας όντας νόμω τής πολιτείας άποστερεΐσθαι.
106	Τοιαϋτ' εχοντες ταΐς όλιγαρχίαις επίτιμόν και πλείω τούτων, την αυτήν πολιτείαν ήνπερ παρ' ήμΐν αύτοΐς και παρά τοΐς άλλοις κατεστήσαμεν, ήν ούκ οΐΒ' ο τι Βεΐ διά μακροτέρων έπαινεΐν, άλλως τε και συντόμως έχοντα Βηλώσαι περί αυτής, μετά γάρ ταύτης οίκοϋντες έβΒομήκοντ έτη 8ιετέλεσαν άπειροι μεν τυραννίΒων, ελεύθεροι Βέ προς τούς βαρβάρους, άστασίαστοι Βέ προς σφάς
, , αυτούς, ειρήνην Β' άγοντες προς πάντας ανθρώπους.
107 ^Ρ &ν τ-ροσήκει τούς ευ φρονούντας μεγάλην * 6
α rats δυναστείαν means simply “ powers ” in 81, but commonly powers not responsible to the people—oligarchies as here or tyrannies as in 39.
6 A pan-Hellenic sentiment. Cf. 81. e Citizens under oligarchies are without rights ; they are like the metics in Athens—residents on sufferance.
d By φύσις, nature. Cf. “ All men are created equal.” The contrast between nature and convention—φύσις and νόμος — was a favourite topic of discussion among the sophists. Cf. an echo of it in To Bern. 10.
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might be arrayed against faction and that both might court our favour. On the contrary, we regarded harmony among our allies as the common boon of all, and therefore we governed all the cities under the same laws, deliberating about them in the spirit of allies, not of masters ; guarding the interests of the whole confederacy but leaving each member of it free to direct its own affairs ; supporting the people but making Avar on despotic powers,® considering it an outrage that the many should be subject to the few, that those who were poorer in fortune but not inferior in other respects should be banished from the offices, that, furthermore, in a fatherland which belongs to all in common 6 some should hold the place of masters, others of aliens,® and that men who are citizens by birth d should be robbed by law of their share in the government.
It was because we had these objections, and others besides, to oligarchies that we established the same polity 6 in the other states as in Athens itself—a polity which I see no need to extol at greater length, since I can tell the truth about it in a word : They continued to live under this regime for seventy years/ and, during this time, they experienced no tyrannies, they were free from the domination of the barbarians, they were untroubled by internal factions, and they were at peace with all the world.
On account of these services it becomes all think- *
* A democratic government. Cf. Panath. 54 ff.
/ A round number. So [Lysias], Epitaph. 55. Demosthenes reckons the period of supremacy more accurately at 73 years, 477-404. In Panath. 56 Isocrates reckons it at 65 years—roughly from the Confederacy of Delos to the Athenian disaster in Sicily, which was really the beginning of the end of the Athenian supremacy.
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χάριν εχειν πολύ μάλλον ή τάς κληρουχίας η μιν ονειδίζειν, ας ήμεΐς εις τάς έρημου μίνας των πόλεων φυλακής ενεκα των χωρίων, ἀλλ’ ου διά πλεονεξίαν εξεπεμπομεν. σημεϊον δε τούτων εχοντες γάρ χώραν μεν ως προς το πλήθος των πολιτών ελαχίστην, αρχήν δε μεγίστην, και κε-κτημενοι τριηρεις διπλάσιάς μεν η σύμπαντες οι άλλοι, δυναμενας δε προς δίς τοσαύτας κινδύνευειν,
108	υποκείμενης της Eυβοίας υπό την Αττικήν, ή καί προς την αρχήν την τής θαλάττης εύφυώς είχε καί την άλλην αρετήν άπασών των νήσων διεφερε, κρατούντες αυτής μάλλον ή τής ήμετερας αυτών, καί προς τούτοις ειδότες καί τών Ελλἡνων καί τών βαρβάρων τούτους μάλιστ εύδοκιμοΰντας, οι τούς ομόρους άναστάτους ποιήσαντες άφθονον καί ρά-θυμον αύτοΐς κατεστήσαντο τον βίον, όμως ούδεν τούτων ημάς επήρε περί τούς έχοντας τήν νήσον
109	εξαμαρτεΐν, αλλά μόνοι δή τών μεγάλην δύναμιν λαβόντων περιείδομεν ήμάς αυτούς άπορωτερως ζώντας τών δουλεύειν αιτίαν εχόντων. καίτοι βουλόμενοι πλεονεκτεΐν ούκ αν δή που τής μεν Σικιωναίων γής επεθυμήσαμεν, ήν ΪΙλαταιεων τοΐς
° Allotments of lands to Athenian colonists in Greek territory, as in Scione and Melos. See note on 101. For these “ cleruchies,” as they were called, see Gardner and Jevons, Manual of Greek Antiquities, pp. 602 ff.
b The total population including foreign residents and slaves is reckoned at about 500,000 ; the total area is about 700 square miles.
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ing men to be deeply grateful to us, much rather than to reproach us because of our system of colonization ;0 for we sent our colonies into the depopulated states for the protection of their territories and not for our own aggrandizement. And here is proof of this: We had in proportion to the number of our citizens a very small territory,6 but a very great empire ; ve possessed twice as many ships of war as all the rest combined/ and these were strong enough to engage double their number ; at the very borders of Attica lay Euboea, which was not only fitted by her situation to command the sea, but also surpassed all the islands in her general resources,1d and Euboea lent itself more readily to our control than did our own country ; besides, while we knew that both among the Hellenes and among the barbarians those are regarded most highly who have driven their neighbours from their homes e and have so secured for themselves a life of affluence and ease, nevertheless, none of these considerations tempted us to wrong the people of the island ; on the contrary, we alone of those who have obtained great power suffered ourselves to live in more straitened circumstances than those who were reproached Avith being our slaves/ And yet, had we been disposed to seek our own advantage, we should not, I imagine, have set our hearts on the territory of Scione (which, as all the world knows,
c See Thuc. ii. 13 and viii. 79.
d Herodotus characterizes Euboea as a “ large and prosperous ” island, v. 31. Of. Thuc. viii. 96.
* This cynical remark points to the Spartan conquest of Messene.
f Probably a taunt flung at the Euboeans and all who were under the protection and influence of Athens.
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ως ημάς καταφυγοΰσι φαινόμεθα παραδόντες, τοσαύτην δε χώραν παρελίπομεν, η π αντος αν ημάς εύπορωτερους ειτοίησεν.
110	Τοιούτων τοίνυν ημών γεγενημενων, καί τοσαύτην ττίστιν δεδωκότων υπέρ τον μη των άλλοτρίων επιθυμεΐν, τολμώσι κατηγορεΐν οι των δεκαδαρ-χιών κοινωνησαντες καί τάς αυτών πατρίδας δια-λυμηνάμενοι καί μικράς μεν ποιήσαντες δοκεΐν είναι τάς τών προγεγενημενων αδικίας, ούδεμίαν δε λιπόντες υπερβολήν τοΐς αύθις βουλομενοις γενεσθαι πονηροΐς, άλλα φάσκοντες μεν λακωνί-ζβιν, τάναντία δ’ εκείνοις επιτηδεύοντες, καί τάς μεν Μηλιών όδυρόμενοι συμφοράς, περί δε τούς αυτών πολίτας άνήκεστα τολμήσαντες εξαμαρτεΐν.
111	ποιον γάρ αυτούς αδίκημα δι έφυγαν; η τί τών
[64]	αισχρών η δεινών ου διεξήλθον; οι τούς μεν
άνομωτάτους πιστότατους ενόμιζον, τούς δε προ-δότας ώσπερ εύεργετας εθεράπευον, ηροΰντο δε τών Ειλώτων ενί1 δουλεύειν ώστ εις τάς αυτών πατρίδας ύβρίζειν, μάλλον δ’ ετίμων τούς αύτό-χειρας καί φονεας τών πολιτών η τούς γονέας τούς
112	αυτών, εις τούτο δ* ώμότητος άπαντας ημάς
1 eul Γ : iviois ΘΛ. * 6
° When their city was destroyed in the Peloponnesian War, 427 b.c., the Plataeans took refuge in Athens and were later settled in Scione. At the close of the war they were forced to leave Scione and again found refuge in Athens. By the Peace of Antalcidas they were restored to their own territory only to be driven from their homes by the Thebans in 372 b.c. Once more Athens became their refuge. See Plataicus 13 ff.
6 In Athens and in other states under her influence there was in the oligarchical party a group of Spartan sympathizers who out-Spartaned the Spartans. After the 188
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we gave over to our Plataean refugees)γ’ and passed over this great territory which would have enriched us all.
Now although we have shown ourselves to be of such character and have given so convincing proof that we do not covet the possessions of others, we are brazenly denounced by those who had a hand in the decarchies6—men who have befouled their own countries, who have made the crimes of the past seem insignificant, and have left the would-be scoundrels of the future no chance to exceed their villainy ; and who, for all that, profess to follow the ways of Lacedaemon, when they practise the very opposite, and bewail the disasters of the Melians, when they have shamelessly inflicted irreparable wrongs upon their ολυτί citizens. For what crime have they overlooked ? What act of shame or outrage -is wanting in their careers ? They regarded the most lawless of men as the most loyal; they courted traitors as if they were benefactors ; they chose to be slaves to one of the Helots c so that they might oppress their own countries ; they honoured the assassins and murderers of their fellow-citizens more than their own parents ; and to such a stage of brutishness did they bring us all that, whereas in
downfall of Athens at the close of the Peloponnesian War, when Sparta became the supreme power in Greece, 404 b.c., governing commissions of ten (“ decarchies ”), composed of these extremists, with a Spartan harmost and garrison to support them, were set up in most of these states by the Spartan general Lysander (Xen. Hell. iii. 4. 2). In Athens the “decarchy ” succeeded the rule of the thirty tyrants. Compare what Isocrates says here about the decarchies with Phil. 95 and Panath. 54.
c The reference is to Lysander, who on his mother’s side was of Helot blood. The Helots were serfs of the Spartans.
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κατέστησαν, ώστε προ του μεν διά την παρούσαν ευδαιμονίαν καί ταΐς μικραΐς άτυχίαις πολλούς έκαστον ημών εχειν τούς συμπενθησοντας, επί δε της τούτων αρχής δια τό πλήθος των οικείων κακών επαυσάμεθ’ άλληλους ελεούν τες. ούδενί γάρ τοσαύτην σχολήν παρελιπον ώσθ' ετερω συν-
113	αχθεσθηναι. τίνος γάρ ούκ εφίκοντο; η τις ούτω πόρρω τών πολιτικών ην πραγμάτων, ὅστις ούκ εγγύς ηναγκάσθη γενεσθαι τών συμφορών, εις ας αι τοιαΰται φύσεις ημάς κατέστησαν; εΐτ' ούκ αίσχύνονται τάς εαυτών πόλεις ούτως άνόμως δια-θεντες καί της ημετερας αδίκως κατηγοροΰντες, άλλα προς τοῖς άλλοις καί περί τών δικών και τών γραφών τών ποτε παρ' η μιν γενομενων λέγειν τολμώσιν, αύτοι πλείους εν τρισί μησιν ακρίτους άποκτείναντες ών η πόλις επι της άρχης άπάσης
114	εκρινεν. φυγάς δε καί στάσεις καί νόμων συγχύσεις καί πολιτειών μεταβολάς, ετι δε παίδων ύβρεις καί γυναικών αισχύνας καί χρημάτων άρπαγάς, τις αν δύναιτο διεζελθεΐν; πλην τοσοΰτον είπεΐν εχω καθ' απάντων, οτι τα μεν εφ' ημών δεινά ραδίως αν τις ενί φηφίσματι διελυσε, τάς δε σφαγάς καί τάς ανομίας τάς επί τούτων γενόμενος ούδείς αν ίάσασθαι δύναιτο.
115	Και μην ουδέ την παρούσαν είρηνην, ουδέ την αυτονομίαν την εν ταΐς πολιτείαις μεν ούκ ενούσαν * 6
α In Athens 1500, according to Areop. 67 ; Against Lochites, 11.
6 Such a decree of the Ecclesia as was passed in 378 b.c., when the new confederacy was formed, absolving the allies
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former times, because of the prosperity which prevailed, every one of us found many to sympathize with him even in trifling reverses, yet under the rule of these men, because of the multitude of our own calamities, we ceased feeling pity for each other, since there was no man to whom they allowed enough of respite so that he could share another’s burdens. For what man dwelt beyond their reach ? What man was so far removed from public life that he was not forced into close touch with the disasters into which such creatures plunged us ? But in the face of all this, these men, who brought their own cities to such a pitch of anarchy, do not blush to make unjust charges against our city ; nay, to crown their other effronteries, they even have the audacity to talk of the private and public suits wliich were once tried in Athens, when they themselves put to death without trial more men ° in the space of three months than Athens tried during the whole period of her supremacy. And of their banishments, their civil strife, their subversion of laws, their political revolutions, their atrocities upon children, their insults to women, their pillage of estates, who could tell the tale ? I can only say this much of the whole business — the severities under our administration could have been readily brought to an end by a single vote of the people,6 while the murders and acts of violence under their regime are beyond any power to remedy.
And, furthermore, not even the present peace, nor yet that “ autonomy ” which is inscribed in the
from paying tribute and from the practice of trying their cases in Athens. These had been the causes of friction. See Panath. 63.
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εν δε ταϊς συνθήκαις άναγεγραμμενην, άζιον ελε-σθαι μάλλον ή την αρχήν την ή μητέραν, τις γάρ αν τοιαύτης καταστάσεως επιθυμήσειεν, iv ἡ καταποντισταί μεν την θάλατταν κατεχουσι, πελ-116τασται δε τάς πόλεις καταλαμβάνουσιν, αντί δε του προς ετέρους περί της χώρας πολεμεΐν εντός τείχους οι πολΐται προς άλληλους μάχονται,
[65]	πλείους δε πόλεις αιχμάλωτοι γεγόνασιν η πριν την ειρήνην ημάς ποιήσασθαι, διά δε την πυκνότητα των μεταβολών άθυμοτερως διάγουσιν οΐ τάς πόλεις οίκοΰντες των ταΐς φυγαΐς εζημιωμενών οι μεν γάρ τό μέλλον δεδίασιν, οι δ’ αει κατιέναι
117	προσδοκώσιν. τοσοΰτον δ* άπεχουσι τής ελευθερίας καί τής αυτονομίας, ώσθ’ αι μεν ύπό τυράννοις είσί, τάς δ’ άρμοσταί κατεχουσιν, ενιαι δ’ ανάστα τοι γεγόνασι, των δ’ οι βάρβαροι δεσπόται καθεστήκασιν οΰς ημείς διαβήναι τολμήσαντος εις την Ευρώπην καί μεΐζον ή προσήκεν αύτοΐς φρονή-
118	σαντας οϋτω διεθεμεν, ώστε μη μόνον παυσασθαι στρατείας εφ’ ημάς ποιούμενους αλλά καί την αυτών χώραν άνεχεσθαι πορθουμενην, καί δια-κοσίαις καί χιλίαις ναυσί περιπλεοντας εις τοσαυ-την ταπεινότητα κατεστήσαμεν, ώστε μακράν
° Above all, the Treaty or Peace of Antalcidas, 387 b.c. Cf. 120 if. Xenophon, Hell. ν. 1.31, quotes from this treaty : “ King Artaxerxes thinks it just that the cities in Asia, and the islands of Clazomene and Cyprus, shall belong to him. He thinks it just also to leave all the other cities autonomous, both small and great—except Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, which are to belong to Athens, as they did originally. Should any parties refuse to accept this peace, I will make war upon them, along with those who are of the same mind, by land as well as by sea, with ships and with money ” 192
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treaties a but is not found in our governments, is preferable to the rule of Athens. For who would desire a condition of things where pirates command the seas6 and mercenaries occupy our cities; c where fellow-countrymen, instead of waging Avar in defence of their territories against strangers, are fighting within their own Avails d against each other ; where more cities have been captured in war 6 than before we made the peace ; and where revolutions follow so thickly upon each other that those who are at home in their own countries are more dejected than those who have been punished with exile ? For the former are in dread of what is to come, while the latter live ever in the hope of their return. And so far are the states removed from “ freedom ” and “ autonomy ”f that some of them are ruled by tyrants, some are controlled by alien governors, some have been sacked and razed/ and some have become slaves to the barbarians—the same barbarians whom we once so chastened for their temerity in crossing over into Europe, and for their overweening pride, that they not only ceased from making expeditions against us, but even endured to see their own territory laid waste;Λ and we brought their power so low, for all that they had once sailed the sea with twelve hundred ships, that they launched no ship of (Trans, by Grote, Hist. ix. p. 212). See General Introd. p. xliii, and introduction to Panegyricus.
6 In the absence of the Athenian fleet
c See 168, and introduction.
d Cf. Xen. Hell. v. 2. 1.	e Cf. Panath. 97.
1	Freedom and autonomy—a single idea; see General Introd. p. xxxii; Plataicus, 24 ; Epist. viii. 7.
• See 126.
Λ Allusion is to the victory of Conon at the Eurymedon, 466 b.c.
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πλοίον επί τάδε Φασήλιδος μη καθέλκειν, ἀλλ’ ησυχίαν άγαν και τους καιρούς περιμένειν, άλλα μη τη παρούση δυνάμει πίστευαν.
119	Και ταϋθ’ ὅτι διά την των προγόνων των ημε-τέρων αρετήν ούτως ζΐχεν, αι τής πόλεως συμ-φοραί σαφώς επέδειξαν άμα γάρ ημείς τε τής αρχής άπεστερούμεθα καί τοΐς 'Έ,λλησιν αρχή των κακών εγίγνετο. μετά γάρ την εν 'Ιϊλλησπόντω γενομένην ατυχίαν ετέρων ηγεμόνων καταστάντων ενίκησαν μεν οι βάρβαροι ναυμάχουντες, ήρζαν δε τής θαλάττης, κατέσχον δ£ τάς πλείστας τών νήσων, άπέβησαν δ’ εις την Αακωνικήν, Κύθηρα δε κατά κράτος εΐλον, άπασαν δε την ΤΙελοπόν-νησον κακώς ποιοΰντες περιέπλευσαν.
• 20 Μάλιστα δ’ άν τις συνίδοι το μέγεθος τής μεταβολής, ει παραναγνοίη τάς συνθήκας τάς τ’ εφ’ ημών γενομένας καί τάς νυν άναγεγραμμένας. τότε μεν γάρ ήμεΐς φανησόμεθα την άρχήν την βασιλέως ορίζοντες καί τών φόρων ενίους τάττοντες καί κω-λύοντες αυτόν τή θαλάττη χρήσθαΐ' νυν δ>εκεΐνός εστιν 6 διοικών τα τών Ελλήνων, καί προστάττων α χρή ποιειν έκάστους, καί μόνον ούκ επιστάθμους
121	εν ταις πόλεσι καθιστάς, πλήν γάρ τούτου τί τών άλλων υπόλοιπόν εστιν; ου καί του πολέμου
[66]	κύριος έγένετο, καί την ειρήνην έπρυτάνευσε, καί τών παρόντων πραγμάτων επιστάτης καθέστηκεν; ούχ ως εκείνον πλέομεν ώσπερ προς δεσπότην,
α Cf. Areop. 80. There appears to have been a definite treaty setting bounds beyond which neither the sea nor land forces of Persia might go : see 120 and Panatli. 59-61 ; also Dem. False Legation 273; Lycurgus, Against Leocr. 73. This was the so-called Treaty of Callias : see Grote, Hist. v. pp. 192 ff.
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■vvar this side of Phaselis “ but remained inactive and waited on more favourable times rather than trust in the forces which they then possessed.
And that this state of affairs was due to the valour of our ancestors has been clearly shown in the fortunes of our city ; for the very moment when we were deprived of our dominion marked the beginning of a dominion 6 * * of ills for the Hellenes. In fact, after the disaster which befell us in the Hellespont,0 when our rivals took our place as leaders, the barbarians won a naval victory/* became rulers of the sea, occupied most of the islands/ made a landing in Laconia, took Cythera by storm, and sailed around the whole Peloponnesus, inflicting damage as they went.
One may best comprehend how great is the reversal in our circumstances if he will read side by side the treaties f which were made during our leadership and those which have been published recently ; for he will find that in those days we were constantly setting limits to the empire of the King,9 levying tribute on some of his subjects, and barring him from the sea ; now, however, it is he who controls the destinies of the Hellenes, who dictates h what they must each do, and who all but sets up his viceroys in their cities. For with this one exception, what else is lacking ? Was it not he who decided the issue of the war, was it not he who directed the terms of peace, and is it not he who now presides over our affairs ? Do we not sail off to him as to a master, when we have
6 For this play of words—αρχή, “ beginning,” and αρχή, “dominion ”—cf. Nicocles 28, Peace 101, Phil. 61.
c Battle of Aegospotami 405 b.c.
d At the battle of Cnidus, but with the help of Conon.
* See Xen. Hell. iv. 8. 7.	f See 115 and note.
9 Cf. 118 and note.	Λ Cf. 175 ; Xen. Hell. vi. 3. 9.
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άλληλων κατηγορησοντες; ου βασιλέα τον μέγαν αυτόν προσαγορεύομεν, ώσπερ αιχμάλωτοι, γεγονότος; ου κ εν τοΐς πολέμοις τοΐς προς άλλήλους εν εκείνω τάς ελπίδας εχομεν της σωτηρίας, ος άμφο-τέρους ημάς ηδέως αν άπολέσειεν ;
122	άξιον ένθυμηθέντας άγανακτησαι μεν επί τοΐς παροΰσι, ποθέσαι δε την ηγεμονίαν την ημετε-ραν, μέμφασθαι δβ Αακεδαιμονίοις οτι την μεν αρχήν εις τον πόλεμον κατέστησαν ως ελευθερώ-σοντες τούς "Ελληνας, επί δε τελευτής οϋτω πολλούς αυτών έκδοτους έποίησαν, καί της μεν ήμετέρας πόλεως τούς "Ιωνάς άπέστησαν, εξ ης άπώκησαν καί δι’ ην πολλάκις εσώθησαν, τοΐς δε βάρβαροις αυτούς έξέδοσαν, ών ακόντων την χώραν έχουσι καί προς οΰς ούδέ πώποτ έπαυ-σαντο πολεμοΰντες.
123	Και τότε μεν ήγανάκτουν, δθ’ ημείς νομίμως επάρχειν τινών ηξιοΰμεν νυν δ’ εις τοιαυτην δουλείαν καθεστώτων ούδέν φροντίζουσιν αυτών, οΐς ούκ έξαρκεΐ δασμολογεΐσθαι καί τάς άκρο-πόλεις όρον υπό τών εχθρών κατεχομένας, άλλα προς ταΐς κοιναΐς συμφοραΐς καί τοΐς σώμασι δεινότερα πάσχουσι τών παρ' η μιν αργυρωνήτων ουδέίς γάρ ημών ούτως αίκίζεται τούς οίκέτας,
124	ως εκείνοι τούς ελευθέρους κολάζουσιν. μέγιστον δε τών κακών, όταν υπέρ αυτής της δουλείας άναγ- * 6
° The Peloponnesian War.
6 See words of Brasidas in Thuc. iv. 85. c By the Treaty of Antalcidas, negotiated by Sparta, the Ionian cities of Asia Minor and the neighbouring islands were given over to Persia (Xen. Ι/ell. ν. 1. 31). d As, for example, over the Ionian cities.
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complaints against each other ? Do we not address him as “ The Great King ” as though we were the captives of his spear ? Do we not in our Avars against each other rest our hopes of salvation on him, who would gladly destroy both Athens and Lacedaemon ?
Reflecting on these things, we may well be indignant at the present state of affairs, and yearn for our lost supremacy ; and we may well blame the Lacedaemonians because, although in the beginning they entered upon the war α with the avowed inten-tion& of freeing the Hellenes,in the end they delivered so many of them into bondage, and because they induced the Ionians to revolt from Athens, the mother city from which the Ionians emigrated and by whose influence they were often preserved from destruction, and then betrayed themc to the barbarians—those barbarians in despite of whom they possess their lands and against whom they have never ceased to war.
At that time the Lacedaemonians were indignant because we thought it right by legitimate means to extend our dominion over certain peoples γ’ Now, however, they feel no concern, when these peoples are reduced to such abject servitude that it is not enough that they should be forced to pay tribute and see their citadels occupied by their foes, but, in addition to these public calamities, must also in their own persons submit to greater indignities than those which are suffered in our world by purchased slavese; for none of us is so cruel to his servants as are the barbarians in punishing free men. But the crowning misery is that they are compelled to take the field *
* Slaves by purchase were in worse case than slaves by capture in battle.
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κάζωνται συστρατεύεσθαι, καί πολεμεΐν τοΐς ελευ-θεροις άζιοΰσι ν είναι, και τοιούτους κινδύνους ύπομένειν, εν οΐς ήττηθέντες μεν παραχρήμα διαφθαρήσονται, κατορθώσαντες δε μάλλον εις τον λοιπόν χρόνον δουλεύσουσιν.
125	τινας άλλους αιτίους χρή νομίζειν ή Λακεδαιμονίους, οι τοσαύτην ίσχύν έχοντας περιορώσι τους μεν αυτών συμμάχους γινομένους οϋτω δεινά 7τάσχοντας, τον 8e βάρβαρον τή των Ελλήνων ρώμη την αρχήν την αυτού κατασκευαζόμενον ; και πρότερον μεν τούς τυράννους εξέβαλλον, τω
[67]	8e πλήθει τάς βοήθειας εποιοΰντο, νυν τοσου-τον μεταβεβλήκασιν, ώστε ταΐς μεν πολιτείαις
126	πολεμοΰσι, τάς δε μοναρχίας συγκαθιστάσι. την μεν γε Μαντινἐων πάλιν ειρήνης ήδη γεγενημένης άνάστατον εποίησαν, και την Θηβαίων Καδμείαν κατέλαβον, καί νυν Όλυνθίους καί ΦΑιασίους πολι-ορκοΰσιν, Άμύντα δε τω Μακεδόνων βασιλέϊ καί Αιονυσίω τω Σικελίας τυράννω καί τω βαρβάρω τω τής ’Ασίας κρατοΰντι συμπράττουσιν όπως ως
127	μεγίστην άρχήν έξουσιν. καίτοι πώς ούκ άτοπον τούς προεστώτας τών 'Έιλλήνων ένα μεν άνδρα τοσούτων άνθρώπων καθιστάνα ι δεσπότην^ ών ουδέ τον άριθμόν εζευρεϊν ρόδιόν εστι, τας * 6
° The Ionian cities were forced to fight with the Persians against Cyprus. See 134.
6 In 383 b.c. Cf. Peace 100 ; Xen. Hell. v. 2. 7. c In the same year. See Xen. Hell. v. 2.25. The Cadmea was the citadel of Thebes.
d This helps in dating the Panegyricus.
* The siege of Olynthus was begun in 382 b.c. See Xen. Hell. v. 2. 11. The siege of Phlius was begun in 380 b.c. See Xen. Hell. v. 2. 8.
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with the enemy a in the very cause of slavery and to fight against men who assert their right to freedom, and to submit to hazards of war on such terms that in case of defeat they will be destroyed at once, and in case of victory they will strengthen the chains of their bondage for all time to come.
For these evils, who else, can we think, is to blame but the Lacedaemonians, seeing that they have so great power, yet look on with indifference while those who have placed themselves under the Lacedaemonian alliance are visited with such outrages, and while the barbarian builds up his own empire by means of the strength of the Hellenes ? In former days, it is true, they used to expel tyrants and bring succour to the people, but now they have so far reversed their policy that they make war on responsible governments and aid in establishing absolute monarchies ; they sacked and razed the city of Mantinea,6 after peace had been concluded ; they seized the Cadmea0 in Thebes ; and nowd they are laying siege to Olynthus and Phlius :e on the other hand, they are assisting Amyntas, king of the Macedonians/ and Dionysius,9' the tyrant of Sicily, and the barbarian king who rules over Asia,A to extend their dominions far and wide. And yet is it not extraordinary that those who stand at the head of the Hellenes should set up one man as master over a host of human beings so great that it is not easy to ascertain even their numbers, while *
* Amyntas, the father of Philip, was aided by the Spartans against Olynthus 383 b.c. See Archid. 46 and Phil. 106.
' For the sympathy between Sparta and Dionysius see Peace 99, Archid. 63.
Λ By the Peace of Antalcidas.
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μέγιστος τών πόλεων μηδ’ αύτάς αυτών εάν είναι κυρίας, ἀλλ’ άναγκάζειν δουλεύειν η ταΐς μεγί-
128	σταις συμφοράΐς περιβάλλειν; δ δε πάντων δεινό -τατον, όταν τις ΐδη τούς την ηγεμονίαν εχειν άξιούντας επί μεν τούς "Ελληνας καθ’ εκάστην την ημέραν στρατευομένους, προς δε τούς βαρβάρους εις άπαντα τον χρόνον συμμαχίαν πεποιη-μενους.
129	Και μηδεις ύπολάβη με δυσκόλως εχειν, ότι τρα-χυτερον τούτων εμνησθην} προειπών ως περί διαλ-λαγών ποιησομαι τούς λόγους· ου γάρ ΐνα προς τούς άλλους διαβάλω την πάλιν την Αακεδαι-μονίων ούτως εΐρηκα περί αυτών, άλλ’ ΐν’ αυτούς εκείνους παυσω, καθ’ όσον ό λόγος δύναται, τοιαύ-
130	την έχοντας την γνώμην. εστι δε ούχ οΐόντ’ άποτρεπειν τών αμαρτημάτων, ούδ’ ετερων πράξεων πείθειν επιθυμεΐν, ην μη τις ερρωμενως επιτίμηση τοΐς παροΰσιν χρη δε κατηγορεΐν μεν ηγεϊσθαι τούς επί βλάβη τοιαΰτα λέγοντας, νου-θετεΐν δε τούς επ’ ωφελεία λοιδοροΰντας. τον γάρ αυτόν λόγον ούχ ομοίως υπολαμβάνειν δει, μη
131	μετά της αυτής διανοίας λεγόμενον, επεϊ καί τοΰτ’ εχομεν αύτοις επιτιμάν, ότι τη μεν αυτών πόλει τούς όμορους είλωτεύειν άναγκάζουσι, τω δε κοινώ τω τών συμμάχων ούδεν τοιοΰτον κατα-σκευάζουσιν, εξόν αύτοις τα προς ημάς διαλυ-σαμενοις άπαντας τούς βαρβάρους περίοικους όλης
132	τής Ελλάδος καταστήσαι. καίτοι χρη τούς φύσει
α Cf. Peace 72.
b In his second letter to Philip, 5, Isocrates urges him to make all the barbarians, excepting those who join forces with him, serfs of the Hellenes.
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they do not permit the very greatest of our cities to govern even themselves, but try to compel them to submit to slavery or else involve them in the greatest disasters ? But most monstrous of all it is to see a people who arrogate to themselves the right of leadership making war every day upon the Hellenes and committed for all time to an alliance with the barbarians.
And let no one suppose that I am ill-natured, because I have recalled these facts to you in rather harsh terms, after having stated at the outset that I intended to speak on conciliation ; for it is not with the intention of stigmatizing the city of the Lacedaemonians in the eyes of others that I have spoken as I have about them, but that I may induce the Lacedaemonians themselves, so far as it lies in the power of words to do so, to make an end of such a policy. It is not, however, possible to turn men from their errors, or to inspire in them the desire for a different course of action without first roundly condemning their present conduct; and a distinction must be made between accusation, when one denounces with intent to injure, and admonition,® when one uses like \vx)rds with intent to benefit; for the same words are not to be interpreted in the same way unless they are spoken in the same spirit. For we have reason to reproach the Lacedaemonians for this also, that in the interest of their own city they compel their neighbours to live in serfdom,6 but for the common advantage of their allies they refuse to bring about a similar condition, although it lies in their power to make up their quarrel with us and reduce all the barbarians to a state of subjection to the whole of Hellas. And yet
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[68]	καί μη διά τύχην μύγα φρονοΰντας τοιούτοις εργοις επιχειρεΐν πολύ μάλλον η τούς νησιώτας δασμολογειν, οΰς άξιόν εστιν ελεεΐν, όρώντας τούτους μεν διά σπανιότητα της γης όρη γεωργεΐν αναγκαζόμενους, τούς δ’ ηπειρώτας δι' αφθονίαν της χώρας την μεν πλείστην αυτής αργόν περιορώντας, εξ η ς δε καρποϋνται τοσοΰτον πλούτον κεκτημενους.
133	'Ηγούμαι δ’, et τινες άλλοθεν επελθόντες θεαταί γενοιντο των παρόντων πραγμάτων, πολλή ν αν αυτούς καταγνώναι μανίαν άμφοτερων ημών, οι τινες οϋτω περί μικρών κινδυνεύομεν, εξόν άδ^ώς πολλά, κεκτησθαι, καί την ημετεραν αυτών χώραν δια-φθείρομεν, άμελησαντες την * *Ασίαν καρπούσθαι.
134	καί τω μεν ούδεν προυργιαίτερον εστιν η σκοπεΐν εξ ών μηδέποτε παυσόμεθα προς άλλήλους πολε-μούντες· ημείς δε τοσούτου δεομεν συγκρούειν τι τών εκείνου πραγμάτων η ποιεΐν στασιάζειν, ώστε καί τάς διά τύχην αύτώ γεγενημενας ταραχάς συνδιαλύειν επιχειροϋμεν, οι τινες καί τοΐν στρατό-πεδοιν τοΐν περί Κύπρον εώμεν αυτόν τω μεν χρησθαι το δε πολιορκεΐν, άμφοτεροιν αύτοΐν της
135	Ελλάδος οντοιν. οι τε γάρ άφεστώτες προς ημάς τ οίκείως εχουσι καί Λακεδαιμονίοις σφάς αυτούς ενδιδόασιν, τών τε μετά Τειριβάζου στρατευομενων
° For tribute levied by Sparta see Xen. Hell. vi. 2. 16. b The Cyclades, hilly and comparatively barren. c The “ mainlanders ”—Persian subjects in Asia Minor. d Reference is to the ten years’ war between Artaxerxes and Evagoras, king of Salamis. For Evagoras see introduction to the Address to Nicocles, and for the war see Evagoras 64 ff.
* The armament of Tiribazus, composed largely of an army of Greek mercenaries and a navy drawn from Ionian Greeks.	/ That of Evagoras.
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it is the duty of men who are proud because of natural gifts and not merely because of fortune to undertake such deeds much rather than to levy tributeα on the islanders,6 who are deserving of their pity, seeing that because of the scarcity of land they are compelled to till mountains, while the people of the mainland,6 because of the abundance of their territory, allow most of it to lie waste, and have, nevertheless, from that part of it which they do harvest, grown immensely rich.
It is my opinion that if anyone should come here from «another part of the world and behold the spectacle of the present state of our affairs, he would charge both the Athenians and the Lacedaemonians with utter madness, not only because we risk our lives fighting as we do over trifles when we might enjoy in security a wealth of possessions, but also because we continually impoverish our own territory •while neglecting to exploit that of Asia. As for the barbarian, nothing is more to his purpose than to take measures to prevent us from ever ceasing to make war upon each other ; while we, on the contrary, are so far from doing anything to embroil his interests or foment rebellion among his subjects that when, thanks to fortune, dissensions do break out in his empire we actually lend him a hand in putting them down. Even now, when the two armies are fighting in Cyprus,d we permit him to make use of the one e and to besiege the other/ although both of them belong to Hellas ; for the Cyprians, who are in revolt against him, are not only on friendly terms with us 0 but are also seeking the protection of the Lacedaemonians ; and as to the forces which are led 9
9 See Evag. 53-54 ; Xen. Hell. iv. 8. 21·.
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και του πεζοΰ το χρησιμώτατον εκ τώνδε των τόπων ηθροιστα ι, καί τ ον ναυτικόν τό ττλ€Ϊστον απ’ Ιωνίας συμπέπλευκεν, οι πολύ αν ηδιον κοινή την Ασίαν επόρθουν η προς άλληλους ένεκα
136	μικρών έκινδύνευον. ών ημείς ούδεμίαν ποιούμεθα πρόνοιαν, άλλα περι μεν των Κυκλάδων νήσων άμφισβητοΰμεν, τοσαύτας Be τό πλήθος πόλεις και τηλικαύτας τό μέγεθος Βυνάμεις ούτως ει κη τω βαρβάρω παραΒεΒώκαμεν. τοιγαροΰν τα. μεν έχει, τα δε μέλλει, τοΐς Β’ επιβουλεύει, δικαίως απάντων
137	ημών καταπεφρονηκώς. Βιαπέπρακται γάρ ο τών εκείνου προγόνων ουδεις πώποτε· την τε γάρ ’Ασίαν Βιωμολόγηται και παρ’ ημών καί παρά ΑακεΒαιμονίων βασιλέως είναι, τάς τε πόλεις τάς 'ΈιλληνίΒας οϋτω κυρίως παρείληφεν, ώστε τάς μεν αυτών κατασκάπτειν, εν δε τα ΐς άκρο πόλεις εντειχίζειν. καί ταΰτα πάντα γέγονε διά την ημετέραν άνοιαν, άλλ’ ου διά την εκείνου δύναμιν.
138	ΚαίΎΟί Tlv^s θαυμάζουσι τό μέγεθος τών βασι-λέως πραγμάτων, καί φασιν αυτόν είναι δυσ-πολέμητον, διεξιόντες ως πολλάς τάς μεταβολάς τοΐς Έλλησι πεποίηκεν. εγώ δ’ ηγούμαι μεν τούς ταΰτα λέγοντας ούκ άποτρέπειν άλλ’ έπισπεύδειν την στρατείαν ει γάρ ημών όμονοησάντων αυτός έν ταραχαΐς ών χαλεπός έσται προσπολεμεΐν, η που σφόδρα χρη δεδιέναι τον καιρόν εκείνον, όταν τα μέν τών βαρβάρων καταστη καί διά μιας γένηται γνώμης, ημείς δε προς άλληλους ώσπερ * 6
α Greeks who sold their services as mercenary troops because of poverty at home. See 168 and note.
6 Cf. Dem. Olynth. ii. 22.
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by Tiribazus, the most effective troops of his infantry have been levied from these parts,'“ and most of his fleet has been brought together from Ionia ; and all these would much more gladly make common cause and plunder Asia than risk their lives fighting against each other over trifling issues. But these things we take no thought to prevent; instead, we wrangle about the islands of the Cyclades, when we have so recklessly given over so many cities and such great forces to the barbarians. And therefore some of our possessions are now his, some will soon be his, and others are threatened by his treacherous designs. And he has rightly conceived an utter contempt for us all ; for he has attained what no one of his ancestors ever did : Asia has been conceded both by us and by the Lacedaemonians to belong to the King ; and as for the cities of the Hellenes, he has taken them so absolutely under his control that he either razes them to the ground or builds his fortresses within them. And all this has come about by reason of our own folly, not because of his power.
And yet there are those who stand in awe of the greatness of the King’s power and maintain that he is a dangerous enemy,6 dwelling at length on the many reversals which he has brought about in the affairs of the Hellenes. In my judgement, however, those who express such sentiments do not discourage but urge on the expedition ; for if he is going to be hard to make war against when we have composed our differences and while he, himself, is still beset by dissensions, then verily we should be in utmost dread of that time when the conflicting interests of the barbarians are settled and arc governed by a single purpose, while we continue to be, as now, hostile to
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139	νυν πολεμικώς εχωμεν. ου μην ούδ' el συναγο-ρεύουσι τοΐς νπ* εμού λεγομενοις, ούδ' ως όρθώς περί της εκείνου δυνάμεως γιγνώσκουσιν. el μεν γάρ άπεφαινον αυτόν άμα τοΐν πολεοιν άμφοτεροιν πρότερον 7τοτ€ περιγεγενημενον, €ΐκότως αν ημάς και νυν iκφoβeΐv επεχείρουν el δε τούτο μεν μη γεγονεν, αντιπάλων δ’ οντων ημών καί Λακεδαι-μονίων προσθεμενος τοΐς ετεροις επικυδεστερα τα πράγματα θάτερ' εποίησεν, ουδεν ἐστι τούτο ση-μ€Ϊον της εκείνου ρώμης, εν γάρ τοΐς τοιούτοις καιροΐς πολλάκις μικραι δυνάμεις μeγάλaς τάς ροπάς εποίησαν, επεί και περί Χιών εχοιμ* αν τούτον τον λόγον είπεΐν, ως όποτεροις εκείνοι προσθεσθαι βουληθεΐεν, οΰτοι κατά θάλατταν κρείτ-
140	τους ησαν. αλλά γάρ ούκ εκ τούτων δίκαιόν εστι σκοπεΐν την βασιλεως δύναμιν, εξ ών μεθ' εκατε-ρων γεγονεν, άλλ’ εξ ών αυτός υπέρ αυτού πεπολε-μηκεν.
Και πρώτον μεν άποστάσης Αίγυπτου τί δια-πεπρακται προς τούς έχοντας αυτήν; ούκ εκείνος μεν επί τον πόλεμον τούτον κατεπεμφε. τούς εύδοκιμωτάτους ΤΙερσών, *Αβροκόμαν καί Τιθραύ-στην και Φαρνάβαζον, οΰτοι δε τρι ετη μείναντες, καί πλείω κακά παθόντες η ποιησαντες, τελευ-τώντες ούτως αίσχρώς άπηλλάγησαν, ώστε τούς άφεστώτας μηκετι την ελευθερίαν αγαπάν, άλλ’
141	ηδη καί τών όμορων ζητεΐν επάρχειν ; μετά δε ταΰτ επ' Ευαγόραν στρατεύσας, ος άρχει μεν * 6
α Of. Dem. Olynth. ii. 1 i.
6 Chios revolted from Athens and joined Sparta after the Sicilian expedition (Thuc. viii. 7). After the battle of Cnidus she joined Athens again (Diod. xiv. 84, 94).
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each other. But even though these objectors do in fact lend support to my contention, yet, for all that, they are mistaken in their views about the power of the King ; for if they could show that he had ever in the past prevailed over both Athens and Lacedaemon at once, they would have reason for attempting to alarm us now. But if this is not the case, and the truth is that when we and the Lacedaemonians have been in conflict he has but given support to one of the two sides and so rendered the achievements of that one side more brilliant, this is no evidence of his own power. For in such times of crisis small forces have often played a great part in turning the scale ; a for example, even for the people of Chios 6 I might make the claim that whichever side they have been inclined to support, that side has proved stronger on the sea. Nay, it is obviously not fair to estimate the power of the King from those exploits in which he has joined forces with the one or the other of us, but rather from the wars which he, unaided, has fought on his own behalf.
Take, first, the case of Egypt : since its revolt from the King, what progress has he made against its inhabitants ? Did he not dispatch to this war c the most renowned of the Persians, Abrocomas and Tithraustes and Pharnabazus, and did not they, after remaining there three years and suffering more disasters than they inflicted, finally withdraw in such disgrace that the rebels are no longer content with their freedom, but are already trying to extend their dominion over the neighbouring peoples as well ? Next, there is his campaign against Evagoras. Evagoras is ruler over but a single city d ; he is e Isocrates alone is authority for this war. d Salamis.
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μιας πόλεως, εν δε ται ς συνθήκαις έκδοτός εστιν, οίκων δε νήσον κατά μεν θάλατταν προδεδυστύ-χηκεν, υπέρ δε τής χώρας τρισχίλιοι»? εχει μόνον
[70] πελταστάς, άλλ’ όμως ουτω ταπεινής δυνάμεως ου δύναται περιγενεσθαι βασιλεύς πολέμων, ἀλλ’ ήδη μεν εξ ετη διατετριφεν, ει δε δει τα μέλλοντα τοΐς γεγενημενοις τεκμαίρεσθαι, πολύ πλείων ελπίς εστιν ετερον άποστήναι πριν εκείνον εκπολιορκη-θήναΐ’ τοιαΰται βραδυτήτες εν ταΐς πράξεσι ταΐς
142	βασιλεως ενεισιν. εν δε τω πολεμώ τω περί 'Ρὅδον εχων μεν τούς Λακεδαιμονίων συμμάχους εΰνους διά την χαλεπότητα των πολιτειών, χρώ-μενος δε ταΐς ύπηρεσίαις ταΐς παρ’ ημών, στρατη -γοΰντος δ’ αύτώ Υ^όνωνος, ος ήν επιμελέστατος μεν τών στρατηγών, πιστότατος δε τοΐς 'Έλλησιν, εμπειρότατος δε τών προς τον πόλεμον κίνδυνων, τοιοΰτον λαβών συναγωνιστήν τρία μεν ετη περιεΐδε τό ναυτικόν τό προκινδυνεΰον υπέρ τής ’Ασίας υπό τριήρων εκατόν μόνων πολιορκουμενον, πεντεκαίδεκα δε μηνών τούς στρατιώτας τον μισθόν άπεστ ερησεν, ώστε τό μεν επ’ εκείνω πολλάκις αν διελυθησαν, διά δε τον εφεστώτα1 καί την συμμαχίαν την περί Κόρινθον συστασαν
143	μόλις ναυμαχοΰντες ενίκησαν. καί ταυτ εστί τα βασιλικώτατα καί σεμνότατα τών εκείνω πεπραγμενών, καί περί ών ούδεποτε παύονται
1 τόν έφεστωτα Tj: τόν έφεστωτα κίνδυνον mss. * 6
α See terms of Treaty of Antalcidas given in note on 115.
6 The war between Persia and Sparta which ended with the battle of Cnidus, 394· b.c. Conon, after the battle of Aegospotami in which he had been one of the generals, took service with the Persians, and was the captain of the fleet in this battle.	® Conon.
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given over to the Persians by the terms of the Treaty α ; his is an insular power and he has already sustained a disaster to his fleet ; he has, at present, for the defence of his territory only three thousand light-armed troops ; yet, humble as is the power of Evagoras, the King has not the power to conquer it in war, but has already frittered away six years in the attempt; and, if we may conjecture the future by the past, there is much more likelihood that someone else will rise in revolt before Evagoras is reduced by the siege—so slothful is the King in his enterprises. Again, in the Rhodian War,6 the King had the good will of the allies of Lacedaemon because of the harshness with which they were governed, he availed himself of the help of our seamen ; and at the head of his forces was Conon, who was the most competent of our generals, who possessed more than any other the confidence of the Hellenes, and who was the most experienced in the hazards of war ; yet, although the King had such a champion to help him in the war, lie suffered the fleet which bore the brunt of the defence of Asia to be bottled up for three years by only an hundred ships, and for fifteen months he deprived the soldiers of their pay ; and the result would have been, had it depended upon the King alone, that they would have been disbanded more than once ; but, thanks to their commanderc and to the alliance which was formed at Corinth,d they barely succeeded in winning a naval victory. And these were the most royal and the most imposing of his achievements, and these are the deeds about which people are never weary
d The alliance of Argos, Thebes, Athens, Euboea, Corinth, and Sparta, formed at Corinth (Xen. Nell. iv. 4. 1).
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Λ άγοντες οι βουλόμενοι τα των βαρβάρων μεγάλα ττοαΙν.
*Ώστ’ ούδείς αν ε,χοι τοϋτ είπειν, ώς ου δικαίως χρώμαι τοΐς παραδείγμασιν, οόδ’ ως επί μικροΐς διατρίβω τάς μεγίστας των πράξεων παραλείπων
144	φευγων γάρ τ αυτήν την αιτίαν τα κάλλιστα των έργων διηλθον, ούκ άμνημονών ονδ' εκείνων, ὅτι Αερκυλίδας μεν χιλίονς έ'χων όπλίτας της Αίολίδος επηρχε, Αράκων δε Άταρνεα καταλαβών καί τρι-σχιλίους πελταστάς συλλεξας τό Μύσιον πεδίον άνάστατον εποίησε, Θίβρων δε όλίγω πλείους τούτων διαβιβάσας την Αυδίαν άπασαν επόρθησεν, ’Αγησίλαος δε τω Κυρείω στρατευματι χρώμενος μικρού δεΐν της εντός "Αλυος χώρας εκράτησεν.
145	Και μην ουδέ την στρατιάν την μετά του βασι-λεως περιπολοΰσαν, ουδέ την ΙΙερσών άνδρίαν αξιον φοβηθηναι- καί γάρ εκείνοι φανερώς επεδεί-χθησαν υπό των Κυρω συναναβάντων ούδεν βελ-
[71] που? οντες των επί θαλάττη. τάς μεν γάρ άλλας μάχας οσας ηττηθησαν εώ, καί τίθημι στασιάζειν * *
α Succeeded Thimbron as commander of the Spartan fleet, 399 b.c. He is said to have taken nine cities in eight days (Xen. Hell. iii. 2. 1).
s Appointed harmost of Atarneus by Dercylidas, 398 b.c. (Xen. Hell. iii. 2. 11).
c Admiral of Spartan fleet 400 b.c. (Xen. Hell. iii. 1. 4).
d The campaign of Agesilaus occurred in 395 b.c. (Xen. Hell. iii. 4. 20).
* Contemptuous, recalling Arist. Acharnians 81.
1 The famous “ten thousand” led by Clearchus, a Spartan, were employed by Cyrus, the younger son of Dareius, against his brother Artaxerxes, the Persian king, 401-399. The death of Cyrus, due to his rashness in the very moment of victory, deprived the rebellion of its leader and left the 210
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of speaking who are fain to exalt the power of the barbarians !
So no one can say that I am not fair in my use of instances, nor that I dwell upon the minor undertakings of the King and pass over the most important; for I have striven to forestall just such a complaint, and have recounted the most glorious of his exploits. I do not, however, forget his minor campaigns ; I do not forget that Dercylidas,® with a thousand heavy-armed troops, extended his power over Aeolis ; that Draco 6 took possession of Atarneus, and afterwards collected an army of three thousand lightarmed men, and devastated the plains of Mysia ; that Thimbron,c with a force only a little larger, crossed over into Lydia and plundered the -whole country ; and that Agesilaus, with the help of the army of Cyrus, conquered almost all the territory this side of the Halys river.**
And assuredly we have no greater reason to fear the army which wanders about* with the King nor the valour of the Persians themselves ; for they were clearly shown by the troops who marched inland f with Cyrus to be no better than the King’s soldiers who live on the coast. I refrain from speaking of all the other battles in which the Persians were worsted, and I am willing to grant that they were split with
Greek army stranded in the heart of Asia. Xenophon, who has described this expedition in the Anabasis, led the remnant of this army after many months of hardship back to the shore of the Black Sea. See Grote, Hist. viii. pp. 303 ff. The expedition, though unsuccessful in its purpose, was regarded as a triumph of courage and a demonstration of the superiority of the Greeks over the Persians in warfare. The episode is used in Phil. 90-93 Anth the same point as here.
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αυτούς και μη βούλεσθαι προθύμως προς τον άδελ-
140 φόν τον βασιλεως διακινδυνεύειν. ἀλλ’ επειδή Κ ύρου τελεύτησα ντος συνηλθον άπαντες οι την Ασίαν κατοικούντες, iv τοντοις τοΐς καιροΐς ούτως αίσχρώς επολεμησαν, ώστε μηδενα λόγον ύπο-λιπ€Ϊν τοΐς είθισμενοις την Π €ρσών άνδρίαν επαινεΐν. λαβόντ€ς γάρ εζακισχιλίους των 'Κλληνων ου κ άριστίνδην επειλεγμένους, άλλ’ οι διά φαυλότητα iv ταΐς αυτών ούχ οΐοί τ’ ησαν ζην, απείρους μεν της χώρας όντας, έρημους δε συμμάχων γεγενη-μενους, προδεδομενους δ’ υπό των συναναβάντων, άπεστερημενους δε του στρατηγού μεθ’ ου συν-
147	ηκολούθησαν, τοσοΰτον αυτών ηττους ησαν, ώσθ' ό βασιλεύς άπορησας τοΐς παροΰσι πράγμασι και καταφρονησας της περί αυτόν δυνάμεως τούς άρχοντας τούς τών επικούρων ύποσπόνδους συλ-λαβεΐν ετόλμησεν, ως ει τούτο παρανομησειε σννταράξων τό στρατόπεδον, και μάλλον ειλετο περί τούς θεούς εξαμαρτεΐν η προς εκείνους εκ
148	του φανερού διαγωνίσασθαι. διαμαρτών Se της επίβουλης, καί τών στρατιωτών συμμεινάντων καί καλώς ενεγκόντων την συμφοράν, άπιοΰσιν αύτοΐς Ύισσαφερνην καί τούς ιππέας συνεπεμφεν, ύφ’ ών εκείνοι παρά πάσαν επιβουλευόμενοι την οδόν ομοίως διεπορεύθησαν ώσπερανεί προπεμπόμενοι,
α Xen. Anab. ν. 3. 8 gives the survivors of the battle of Cunaxa as 8600.
» Of. 168 ; Phil. 9β, 120, 121 ; Epist. ix. 9. c Clearchus and four other captains were invited to a parley, under a truce, and treacherously slain (Xen. Anab. ii. 5. 31). Cf. Phil. 91, ΛνΙιεΓβ Isocrates uses the same language as here.
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factions, and so were not inclined to throw themselves ΛνΉοΙεΙιεαΓΐεάΙγ into the struggle against the King’s brother. But after Cyrus had been killed, and all the people of Asia had joined forces, even under these favourable conditions they made such a disgraceful failure of the war as to leave for those who are in the habit of vaunting Persian valour not a word to say. For they had to deal with only six thousand Hellenes e—not picked troops, but men who, owing to stress of circumstances, Mrere unable to live in their own cities.6 These were, moreover, unfamiliar with the country ; they had been deserted by their allies ; they had been betrayed by those who made the expedition with them ; they had been deprived of the general whom they had followed ; and yet the Persians were so inferior to these men that the King, finding himself in difficult straits and having no confidence in the force which was under his ΟΛνη command, did not scruple to arrest the captains of the auxiliaries in violation of the truce,® hoping by this lawless act to throw their army into confusion, and preferring to offend against the gods rather than join issue openly with these soldiers. But when he failed in this plot—for the soldiers not only stood together but bore their misfortune nobly, —then, as they set out on their journey home, he sent with them Tissaphernes and the Persian cavalry. But although these kept plotting against them throughout the entire journey,d the Hellenes continued their march to the end as confidently as if they had been under friendly escort, dreading most
d Tissaphernes, one of the four generals of Artaxerxes, engaged to furnish safe escort to the Greeks but, in fact, beset their march with treachery (Xen. Anab. ii. 4. 9).
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μάλιστα μεν φοβούμενοι την άοίκητον τής χώρας, μεγιστον δε των αγαθών νομίζοντες ει των πολε-
149	μίων ως πλείστοις εντυχοιεν. κεφάλαιον δε των είρημενων' εκείνοι γάρ ούκ επί λείαν ελθόντες ούδε κώμην καταλαβόντες, άλλ’ επ’ αύτόν τον βασιλέα στρατεύσαντες, ασφαλέστερου κατεβησαν των περί φιλίας ώς αύτδν πρεσβευόντων. ώστε μοι δοκονσιν εν άπασι τοΐς τόποις σαφώς επιδεδεΐ-χθαι την αυτών μαλακίαν και γάρ εν τή παραλία της ’Ασίας πολλάς μάχας ήττηνται, και διαβάντες εις την Ευρώπην δίκην εδοσαν (οι μεν γάρ αυτών κακώς άπώλοντο, οι δ’ αίσχρώς εσώθησαν), και τελευτώντες υπ’ αύτοΐς τοΐς βασιλείοις κατα-
Γ791 ΎΜαστοί γεγόνασιν.
250 Και τούτων ούδεν άλόγως γεγονεν, αλλά πάντ’ εικότως άποβεβηκεν ου γάρ οΐόντε τούς ου τω τρεφόμενους καί πολιτευόμενους ούτε τής άλλης αρετής μετεχειν .οϋτ’ εν ταΐς μάχαις τρόπαιον ίστάναι τών πολεμίων, πώς γάρ εν τοΐς εκείνων επιτηδευμασιν εγγενεσθαι δύναιτ αν ή στρατηγός δεινός ή στρατιώτης αγαθός, ών τό μεν πλεΐστόν εστιν όχλος άτακτος καί κίνδυνων άπειρος, προς μεν τον πόλεμον εκλελυμενος, προς δε την δουλειάν άμεινον τών παρ’ ήμΐν οίκετών πεπαι-
151 δευμενος, οι δ’ εν ταΐς μεγίσταις δόξαις οντες αυτών όμαλώς μεν ούδε κοινώς οόδε πολιτικώς ονδεπώποτ’ εβίωσαν, άπαντα δε τον χρόνον διά-γουσιν εις μεν τούς ύβρίζοντες τοΐς Se δουλευοντες, ώς αν άνθρωποι μάλιστα τάς φύσεις διαφθαρεΐεν, * 6
° See Xen. Anab. ii. 4. 4. Cf. Evag. 58.
6 For effeminacy of the Persians see Phil. 124.
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of all the uninhabited regions of that country, and deeming it the best possible fortune to fall in with as many of the enemy as possible. Let me sum up the whole matter : These men did not set out to get plunder or to capture a town, but took the field against the King himself, and yet they returned in greater security than ambassadors who go to him on a friendly mission. Therefore it seems to me that in every quarter the Persians have clearly • exposed their degeneracy ; for along the coast of Asia they have been defeated in many battles, and when they crossed to Europe they were duly punished, either perishing miserably or saving their lives with dishonour ; and to crown all, they made themselves objects of derision under the very walls of their King’s palace.®
And none of these things has happened by acci-dent5 but all of them have been due to natural causes ; for it is not possible for people who are reared and governed as are the Persians, either to have a part in any other form of virtue or to set up on the field of battle trophies of victory over their foes.6 For how could either an able general or a good soldier be produced amid such ways of life as theirs ? Most of their population is a mob without discipline or experience of dangers, which has lost all stamina for war and has been trained more effectively for servitude than are the slaves in our country. Those, on the other hand, who stand highest in repute among them have never governed their lives by dictates of equality or of common interest or of loyalty to the state ; on the contrary, their whole existence consists of insolence toward some, and servility towards others—a manner of life than which nothing could be
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και τα μεν σώματα Βία τούς πλουτους τρυφώντες, τάς Be φυχάς Βία τάς μοναρχίας ταπεινός και περιδεείς εχοντες, εξεταζόμενοι προς αύτοΐς τοῖς βασιλείοις και προκαλινδούμενοι καί πάντα τρόπον μικρόν φρονεΐν μελετώντες, θνητόν μεν άνΒρα προσκυνοΰντες καί Βαίμονα προσαγορενοντες, των Be θεών μάλλον η των ανθρώπων όλιγωροΰντες.
1δ2 τοιγαροΰν οι καταβαίνοντες αυτών επί θάλατταν, οΰς καλοϋσι σατράπας, ου καταισχυνουσι την εκεί παίΒευσιν, άλλ' εν τοΐς ηθεσι τοΐς αύτοΐς Βια-μενουσι, προς μεν τούς φίλους άπίστως προς δε τούς εχθρούς άνάνΒρως εχοντες, καί τα μεν ταπεινώς τα δ* * ύπερηφάνως ζώντες, τών μεν συμμάχων κατα-
153	φρονοΰντες τούς Be πολεμίους θεραπευοντες. την μεν γε μετ' Αγησιλάου στρατών οκτώ μήνας ταῖς αυτών Βαπάναις Βιεθρεφαν, τούς Β' υπέρ αυτών κινδυνεύοντας ετερου τοσούτου χρόνου τον μισθόν άπεστερησαν καί τοΐς μεν Κισθηνην καταλα-βοΰσιν εκατόν τάλαντα διένειμαν, τούς δε μεθ' αυτών εις Κάπρον στρατευσαμενους μάλλον η τούς
154	αιχμαλώτους ϋβριζον. ώς δ' απλώς είπεΐν καί μη καθ' εν έκαστον άλλ' ώς επί τό πολύ, τις η τών πολεμησάντων αύτοΐς ούκ εύδαιμονησας άπηλθεν, η τών υπ' εκείνοις γενομενων ούκ αίκισθείς τον
[73]	βίον ετελευτησεν; ού Κόνωνα μεν, ος υπέρ της *Ασίας στρατηγησ ας την άρχην την ΛακεΒαι-
° Viceroys of the king—provincial governors. b See Xen. Hell. iii. 4. 26 ; Grote, Hist. ix. p. 92.
* Cisthene was probably a town in Asia Minor captured by Agesilaus in the campaign.
d Conon was one of the Athenian generals at the battle of Aegospotami. After that disaster he left Greece and took service with the Persians against Sparta, and was 216
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more demoralizing to human nature. Because they are rich, they pamper their bodies ; but because they are subject to one man’s power, they keep their souls in a state of abject and cringing fear, parading themselves at the door of the royal palace, prostrating themselves, and in every way schooling themselves to humility of spirit, falling on their knees before a mortal man, addressing him as a divinity, and thinking more lightly of the gods than of men. So it is that those of the Persians who come down to the sea, whom they term satraps,'* do not dishonour the training which they receive at home, but cling steadfastly to the same habits : they are faithless to their friends and cowardly to their foes ; their lives are divided between servility on the one hand and arrogance on the other ; they treat their allies with contempt and pay court to their enemies. For example, they maintained the army under Agesilaus at their own expense for eight months,6 but they deprived the soldiers who Avere fighting in the Persian cause of their pay for double that length of time ; they distributed an hundred talents among the captors of Cisthene,c but treated more outrageously than their prisoners of war the troops who supported them in .the campaign against Cyprus. To put it briefly— and not to speak in detail but in general terms,— •who of those that have fought against them has not come off with success, and who of those that have fallen under their power has not perished from their atrocities ? Take the case of Conon/* who, as commander in the service of Asia, brought an end to the
instrumental in the defeat of the Spartan fleet at the battle of Cnidus. For the treachery referred to here see Grote, Hist. ix. p. 187.
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μονιών κατελυσεν, επϊ θανάτω συλλαβεΐν ετόλ-μησαν, θεμιστοκλεα δ’, ος υπέρ τής Ελλάδος αυτούς καταναυμάχησε, των μεγίστων δωρεών
155	ηξίωσαν; καίτοι πώς χρη την τούτων φιλίαν αγαπάν, οι τούς μεν εύεργετας τιμωρούνται, τούς δε κακώς ποιοΰντας ούτως επιφανώς κολακεύου-σιν; περί τινας δ’ ημών ούκ εξημαρτή κασιν; ποιον δε χρόνον διαλελοίπόσιν επιβουλεύοντες τοΐς 'Έλλησιν; τί δ’ ούκ εχθρόν αύτοΐς εστι τών παρ’ ημΐν, οι καί τα τών θεών εδη καί τούς νεώς συλάν εν τω προτέρω πολεμώ και κατακάειν ετόλμησαν;
156	διο καί τούς "Ιωνάς άξιον επαινεΐν, οτι τών εμπρησθεντων ιερών επηράσαντο ει τινες κίνησειαν η πάλιν εις τάρχαΐα καταστησαι βουληθεΐεν, ούκ άποροΰντες ποθεν επισκευάσωσιν, άΑΑ’ ϊν’ υπόμνημα τοΐς επιγιγνομενοις η τής τών βαρβάρων άσεβείας, καί μηδείς πιστεύη τοΐς τοιαϋτα εις τα τών θεών εξαμαρτεΐν τολμώσιν, άλλα καί φυλάτ-τωνται καί δεδίωσιν, όρώντες αύτούς ού μόνον τοΐς σώμασιν ημών άλλα καί τοΐς άναθήμασι πόλε μη-σαντας.
157	*Εχω δε καί περί τών πολιτών τών ήμετερων τοιαΰτα διελθεΐν. καί γάρ ούτοι προς μεν τούς άλλους, δσοις πεπολεμήκασιν, άμα διαλλάττονται καί τής εχθρας τής γεγενημενης επιλανθάνονται, τοΐς δ’ ήπειρώταις οόδ’ όταν ευ πάσχωσι χάριν * 6
° Themistocles, commander of the Athenian fleet at Salamis, was later ostracized and took refuge at the Persian court. See Grote, Hist. v. p. 138.
6 When they captured Athens. See 96 ; Herod, viii. 53 ; Aesch. Persians, 809.
c There is no other authority for this oath of the Ionians. A similar oath is, however, attributed by Lycurgus, Against 218
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power of the Lacedaemonians: did tliey not shamelessly seize him for punishment by death ? Take, on the other hand, the case of Themistocles,® who in the service of Hellas defeated them at Salamis : did they not think him worthy of the greatest gifts ? Then why should wc cherish the friendship of men who punish their benefactors and so openly flatter those who do them injury ? Who is there among us whom they have not wronged ? When have they given the Hellenes a moment’s respite from their treacherous plots ? What in our world is not hateful to them who did not shrink in the earlier war from rifling even the images and temples of the gods, and burning them to the ground ? 6 Therefore, the Ionians deserve to be commended because, when their sanctuaries had been burned, they invoked the wrath of Heaven upon any who should disturb the ruins or should desire to restore their shrines as they were of old;c and they did this, not because they lacked the means to rebuild them, but in order that there might be left a memorial to future generations of the impiety of the barbarians, and that none might put their trust in men who do not scruple to commit such sins against our holy temples, but that all might be on their guard against them and fear them, seeing that they waged that war not against our persons only, but even against our votive offerings to the gods.
Of my own countrymen also I have a similar tale to tell. For towards all other peoples with whom they have been at war, they forget their past enmities the moment they have concluded peace, but toward the Asiatics they feel no gratitude even
Leocr. 81, to the collective Greeks before the battle of Plataea.
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ίσασιν ούτως αείμνηστον την οργήν προς αυτούς εχουσιν. καί πολλών μεν οι πατερες ημών μηδισμού θάνατον κατεγνωσαν, εν δε τοΐς συλ-λόγοις ετι και νΰν άράς ποιούνται, πριν άλλο τι χρηματίζειν, ει τις επικηρυκεύεται Π ερσαις τών πολιτών Έιύμολπίδαι δε καί Κήρυκες εν τη τελετή τών μυστηρίων διά το τούτων μίσος και τοΐς άλλοις βάρβαροις εΐργεσθαι τών ιερών, ώσπερ τοΐς 158 άνδροφόνοις, προαγορεύουσιν. οΰτω δε φύσει πο-λεμικώς προς αυτούς εχομεν, ώστε και τών μύθων ηδιστα συνδιατρίβομεν τοΐς Τρωικοΐς και ΥΙερ-σικοΐς, δι ών εστι πυνθάνεσθαι τάς εκείνων συμ-
[74]	φοράς, εϋροι δ’ αν τις εκ μεν του πολέμου του προς τούς βαρβάρους ύμνους πεποιημενους, εκ δε του προς τούς °Ελληνας θρήνους ημΐν γεγενη-μενους, και τούς μεν εν ταΐς εορταΐς αδομενους, τών δ’ επί ταΐς συμφοραΐς ημάς μεμνημένους. Ιό9 οΐμαι δε καί την 'Ομηρου ποίησιν μείζω λαβεΐν δόξαν, οτ ι καλώς τούς πολεμησαντας τοΐς βο,ρ-βάροις ενεκωμίασε, καί διά τούτο βουληθηναι τούς προγόνους ημών έντιμον αύτοΰ ποίησαι την τέχνην εν τε τοΐς της μουσικής άθλοις καί τη παιδεύσει τών νεωτερων, ΐνα πολλάκις άκούοντες τών επών * 6
° See Plato, Repub. 470 c; Livy xxxi. 29, “cum barbaris omnibus Graecis bellum est eritque.”
6 See Herod, ix. 5; Lycurgus, Against Leocr. 122 ; Demosthenes, False Legation, 270.
c The custom is attributed to Aristeides by Plutarch, Life of Aristeides, 10.
d The priests at Eleusis belonged to families traditionally descended from Eumolpus and Keryx.
*	See Herod, viii. 65; Lobeck, Aglaophamus, i. p. 15.
*	Cf. Evag. 6.
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when they receive favours from them ; so eternal is the wrath which they cherish against the barbarians.® Again, our fathers condemned many to death6 for defection to the Medes ; in our public assemblies even to this day, before any other business is transacted, the Athenians call down curses0 upon any citizen who proposes friendly overtures to the Persians ; and, at the celebration of the Mysteries, the Eumolpidae and the Kerykes/* because of our hatred of the Persians, give solemn warning to the other barbarians also, even as to men guilty of murder, that they are for ever banned from the sacred rites.e So ingrained in our nature is our hostility to them that even in the matter of our stories we linger most fondly over those which tell of the Trojan and the Persian wars/because through them we learn of our enemies’ misfortunes; and you will find thatour warfare againstthe barbarians has inspired our hymns, while that against the Hellenes has brought forth our dirges ; g and that the former are sung at our festivals, while we recall the latter on occasions of sorrow. Moreover, I think that even the poetry of Homer has won a greater renown because he has nobly glorified the men who fought against the barbarians, and that on this account our ancestors determined to give his art a place of honour in our musical contests and in the education of our youth,* in order that we, hearing his verses over and over
9 “ Victories over the barbarians call for hymns, but victories over the Hellenes for dirges,” said Gorgias in his Epitaphios, and Isocrates may have had his words in mind. The Gorgias fragment is quoted by Philostr. Lives of the Sophists, 493.
A See Plato, Hipparchus 228 β ; Repub. 606 e, and Aristoph. Frogs, 1035.
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εκμανθάνωμεν την εχθραν την ύπάρχουσαν προς α ντους, καί ζηλοΰντες τάς άρετάς των στρατευσα-μενων των αυτών έργων εκείνοις επιθυμώ μεν.
160	'Ώστε μοι δοκεΐ πολλά λίαν είναι τα παρακελευό-μενα πολεμεΐν αύτοΐς, μάλιστα δ’ ό παρών καιρός, ον ου κ άφετεον και γάρ αισχρόν παρόντι μεν μη χρήσθαι, παρελθόντος δ’ αύτοϋ μεμνήσθαι. τί γάρ αν καί βουληθεΐμεν η μιν προσγενεσθαι, μέλλοντες βασιλέϊ πολεμεΐν, εξω τών νυν υπαρχόντων;
161	ούκ Αίγυπτος μεν αύτοϋ καί Κύπρος άφεστηκε, Φοινίκη δε καί Συρία διά τον πόλεμον ανάστατοι γεγόνασι, Τυρός δ* *, εφ’ η μεγ’ εφρόνησεν, υπό τών εχθρών τών εκείνου κατείληπται; τών δ’ εν Κιλικία πόλεων τάς μεν πλείστας οι μεθ’ ημών οντες εχουσι, τάς δ’ ου χαλεπόν εστι κτήσασθαι. Αυκίας δ’ ούδείς πώποτε ΐίερσών εκράτησεν.
162	'Κκατόμνως δ’ ὅ Καρίας επίσταθμος τή μεν αλήθεια πολύν ήδη χρόνον άφεστηκεν, ομολογήσει δ’ όταν ημείς βουληθώμεν. από δε Κνίδου μόχρι Σινώπης 'Έλληνες την Ασίαν παροικοΰσιν, οΰς ου δει πείθειν αλλά μη κωλύειν πολεμεΐν. καίτοι τοιούτων ορμητηρίων ύπαρξάντων, καί τοσούτου πολέμου την ’Ασίαν περιστάντος, τί δει τα συμ-βησόμενα λίαν άκριβώς εξετάζειν; οπού γάρ μι-
α See Phil. 101 ; Pnneg. 140.	6 See 141 and note.
c Evagoras had ravaged Phoenicia and Syria, stormed Tyre, and made Cilicia revolt from Persia. See Evng. 62.
d Lycia was subjected to Persia by Harpalus (Herod, i. 176), but never tamed.
* See Diodorus xv. 2.
/ From Cnidus in S.W. Asia Minor to Sinope on the 222
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again, may learn by heart the enmity which stands from of old between us and them, and that we, admiring the valour of those who were in the war against Troy, may conceive a passion for like deeds.
So it seems to me that the motives which summon us to enter upon a war against them are many indeed; but chief among them is the present opportunity, which we must not throw away ; for it is disgraceful to neglect a chance when it is present and regret it when it is past. Indeed, what further advantage could we desire to have on our side when contemplating a war against the King beyond those which are now at hand ? Are not Egypt0 and Cyprus6 in revolt against him ? Have not Phoenicia and Syria c been devastated because of the war ? Has not Tyre, on which he set great store, been seized by his foes ? Of the cities in Cilicia, the greater number are held by those who side with us and the rest are not difficult to acquire. Lycia^ no Persian has ever subdued. Hecatomnus, the viceroy of Caria, has in reality been disaffected for a long time now,e and will openly declare himself -whenever we wish. From Cnidus to Sinopef the coast of Asia is settled by Hellenes, and these we need not to persuade to go to war—all we have to do is not to restrain them. With such bases at our command for the operation of our forces, and with so widespread a war threatening Asia on every side, why, then, need we examine too closely what the outcome will be ? For since the barbarians are unequal to
Black Sea; a line drawn from Cnidus to Sinope cuts off Asia Minor from Asia. The expression “from Cnidus to Sinope ” was a catch-phrase.
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κρών μερών ήττους είσίν, ούκ άδηλον ως αν δια-τεθεΐεν, ει πόσιν η μιν πολεμεΐν άναγκασθε ΐεν.
163	’Έχει δ’ ούτως, εάν μεν 6 βάρβαρος ερρωμε-νεστερως κατάσχη τάς πόλεις τάς επί θαλάττη, φρουράς μείζονς εν αύταΐς ή νυν εγκαταστησας,
[75]	τάχ αν και των νήσων αι περί την ήπειρον, οΐον ‘Ρόδος και Σάμος και Χίος, επί τάς εκείνου τύχας άποκλίναιεν ήν δ’ ημείς αύτάς πρότεροι καταλάβω μεν, είκός τούς την Αυδίαν καί Φρυγίαν καί την άλλην την ύπερκειμενην χώραν οίκοΰντας επί
164	τοΐς εντεύθεν όρμωμενοις είναι, διό δει σπεύδειν καί μηδεμίαν ποιεΐσθαι διατριβήν, ΐνα μη πάθωμεν όπερ οι πατερες ημών, εκείνοι γάρ ύστερίσαντες τών βαρβάρων καί προεμενοί τινας τών συμμάχων ηναγκάσθησαν ολίγοι προς πολλούς κινδυνευειν, εξόν αύτοΐς προτεροις διαβασιν εις την ήπειρον μετά πάσης της τών 'Ελλήνων δυνάμεως εν μερει
165	τών εθνών έκαστον χειροΰσθαι. δεδεικται γάρ, όταν τις πολεμή προς ανθρώπους εκ πολλών τόπων συλλεγομένους, ότι δει μη περιμενειν εως αν επι-στώσιν, ἀλλ’ ετι διεσπαρμενοις αύτοΐς επιχειρεΐν. εκείνοι μεν οΰν προεξαμαρτόντες άπαντα ταύτ επηνωρθώσαντο, καταστάντες εις τούς μεγίστους αγώνας· ημείς 8* αν σωφρονώμεν, εξ άρχής φυ-λαξόμεθα, καί πει ρασόμεθα φθηνά ι περί την Αυδίαν καί την Ιωνίαν στρατόπεδον εγκατα-
166	στήσαντες, είδότες ότι καί βασιλεύς ούχ εκόντων άρχει τών ήπειρωτών, αλλά μείζω δύναμιν περί * 6
α In the Persian Wars.
6 The Ionians in Asia Minor. See Herod, v. 103.
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small divisions of the Hellenes, it is not hard to foresee what would be their plight if they should be forced into a war against our united forces.
But this is how the matter stands : If the barbarian strengthens his hold on the cities of the coast by stationing in them larger garrisons than he has there now, perhaps those of the islands which lie near the mainland, as, for example, Rhodes and Samos and Chios, might incline to his side ; but if we get possession of them first, we may expect that the populations of Lydia and Phrygia and of the rest of the up-country will be in the power of our forces operating from those positions. Therefore we must be quick and not waste time, in order that we may not repeat the experience of our fathers.** For they, because they took the field later than the barbarians and had to abandon some of their allies/* were compelled to encounter great numbers Avith a small force ; whereas, if they had crossed over to the continent in time to be first on the ground, having with them the whole strength of Hellas, they could have subdued each of the nations there in turn. For experience has shown that when you go to war with people who are gathered together from many places, you must not wait until they are upon you, but must strike while they are still scattered. Now our fathers, having made this mistake at the outset, entirely retrieved it only after engaging in the most perilous of struggles ; but we, if we are wise, shall guard against it from the beginning, and endeavour to be the first to quarter an army in the region of Lydia and Ionia, knowing that the King holds sway over the people of the continent, not because they are his willing subjects, but because
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αυτόν έκαστων αυτών ποιησάμενος- ης ήμεΐς όταν κρείττω διαβιβάσωμεν, ο βουληθέντες ραδίως αν 7τοιησαιμεν, ασφαλώς άπασαν την Ασίαν καρ-7τωσόμεθα. πολύ δε κάλλιον έκείνω περί της βασιλείας πολεμεΐν, η προς ημάς αυτούς περί της ηγεμονίας άμφισβητεΐν.
167	”Αξιόν δ’ επί της νυν ηλικίας ποιήσασθαι την στρατείαν, ιν οι τών συμφορών κοινωνησαντες, οΰτοι καί τών αγαθών άπολαύσωσι καί μη πάντα τον χρόνον δυστυχοΰντες διαγάγωσιν. ικανός γαρ ό παρεληλυθώς, εν ω τί τών δεινών ου γέγονεν; πολλών γαρ κακών τη φύσει τη τών ανθρώπων υπαρχόντων αυτοί πλείω τών αναγκαίων προσ-εξευρηκαμεν, πολέμους καί στάσεις η μιν αύτοίίς
168	εμποιησαντες, ώστε τούς μεν εν ταΐς αυτών
[76]	άνόμως άπόλλυσθαι, τούς δ’ επί ξένης μετά παίδων
καί γυναικών άλάσθαι, πολλούς δε δι’ ένδειαν τών καθ' ημέραν επικουρεΐν αναγκαζόμενους υπέρ τών εχθρών τοΐς φίλοις μαχομένους άποθνησκειν.
*Υπέρ ών ούδείς πώποτ ήγανάκτησεν, ἀλλ’ επί μέν ταΐς συμφοραΐς ταΐς υπό τών ποιητών συγ-κειμέναις δακρυειν άξιοΰσιν, αληθινά δέ πάθη πολλά καί δεινά γιγνόμενα διά τον πόλεμον έφορώντες τοσουτου δέουσιν έλεεΐν, ώστε καί μάλλον χαί-ρουσιν έπί τοΐς άλληλων κακοΐς η τοΐς αυτών
169	ίδίοις άγαθοΐς. ίσως δ’ αν καί της έμης εύηθείας πολλοί καταγελάσειαν, ει δυστυχίας άνδρών όδυροί-μην εν τοΐς τοιουτοις καιροΐς, εν οις ’Ιταλία μέν
° Cf. the picture of distress in Epist. ix. 8-10. b The hireling soldiers in Greece were becoming a serious problem. See Phil. 96, 120, 121; Epist. ix. 9.
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he has surrounded himself with a force which is greater than any of those which they severally possess. So whenever we transport thither a force stronger than his, which we can easily do if we so will, we shall enjoy in security the resources of all Asia. Moreover, it is much more glorious to fight against the King for liis empire than to contend against each other for the hegemony.
It were well to make the expedition in the present generation, in order that those who have shared in our misfortunes may also benefit by our advantages and not continue all their days in wretchedness. For sufficient is the time that is past, filled as it has been with every form of horror ;a for many as are the ills which are incident to the nature of man, we have ourselves invented more than those which necessity lays upon us, by engendering Avars and factions among ourselves ; and, in consequence, some are being put to death contrary to law in their own countries, others are wandering with their women and children in strange lands, and many, compelled through lack of the necessities of life to enlist in foreign armies,6 are being slain, fighting for their foes against their friends.
Against these ills no one has ever protested ; and people are not ashamed to weep over the calamities which have been fabricated by the poets, while they view complacently the real sufferings, the many-terrible sufferings, which result from our state of war ; and they are so far from feeling pity that they even rejoice more in each other’s sorrows than in their own blessings. But perhaps many might even laugh at my simplicity if I should lament the misfortunes of individual men, in times like these, when
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ανάστα τος γεγονε, Σικελία 8e καταδεδούλωται, τοσαΰται δε πόλεις τοΐς βάρβαροις εκδεδονται, τα δε λοιπά μέρη των *Ελλῆνων εν τοΐς μεγίστοις κινδύνοις εστίν.
170	Θαυμάζω δε των δνναστευόντων εν ταῖς πόλεσιν, ει προσήκειν αύτοΐς ηγούνται μέγα φρονεΐν, μηδέν πώποθ’ υπέρ τηλικούτων πραγμάτων μήτ’ ειπεΐν μητ ενθυμηθηναι δυνηθεντες. εχρην γάρ αυτούς, εϊπερ ησαν άξιοι της παρούσης δόξης, απάντων άφεμενους των άλλων περί του πολέμου του προς τούς βαρβάρους είσηγεΐσθαι και συμβουλεύει ν.
171	τυχόν μεν γάρ άν τι συνεπεραναν ει δε καί προ-απεΐπον, ἀλλ’ ούν τούς γε λόγους ώσπερ χρησμούς εις τον επιόντα χρόνον αν κατελιπον. νυν δ’ οι μεν εν ταΐς μεγίσταις δόξαις όντες επι μικροΐς σπουδάζουσιν, ημΐν δε τοΐς των πολιτικών εξ-εστηκόσι περί τηλικούτων πραγμάτων συμβουλεύειν παραλελοίπασιν.
172	Ου μην ἀλλ’ δσω μικροφυχότεροι τυγχάνουσιν οντες οι προεστώτες ημών, τοσούτω τούς άλλους ερρωμενεστερως δει σκοπεΐν όπως άπαλλαγησό-μεθα της παρούσης εχθρας. νΰν μεν γάρ μάτην ποιούμεθα τάς περί της είρηνης συνθηκας’ ου γάρ διαλυόμεθα τούς πολέμους ἀλλ’ άναβαλλόμεθα, και περιμενομεν τούς καιρούς εν οΐς άνηκεστόν τι κακόν άλλήλους εργάσασθαι δυνησόμεθα.
173	Αει δε ταύτας τάς επιβουλάς εκποδών ποιησα-
α By Dionysius Ι. See Diodor. xiv. 106 ff.
4 The Sicilian cities, Selinus, Agrigentum, and Himera, were surrendered to the Carthaginians by Dionysius. See Diodor. xiii. 114.	c By the Treaty of Antalcidas.
d The same complaint against the leading statesmen is made in Epist. ix. 8.
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Italy has been laid waste,® when Sicily has been enslaved,6 when such mighty cities have been given over to the barbarians,0 and when the remaining portions of the Hellenic race are in the gravest peril.
I	am amazed at those who hold power in our states,d if they think that they have occasion to be proud when they have never been able either to propose or to conceive a remedy for a situation so momentous ; for they ought, if they had been worthy of their present reputation, to have dropped all else, and have proposed measures and given counsel about our war against the barbarians. Perhaps they might have helped us to get something done ; but even if they had given up before gaining their object, they would, at any rate, have left to us their words as oracles for the future. But as things are, those who are held in highest honour are intent on matters of little consequence, and have left it to us, who stand aloof from public life,e to advise on matters of so great moment.
Nevertheless, the more faint-hearted our leading men happen to be, the more vigorously must the rest of us look to the means by which we shall deliver ourselves from our present discord. For as matters now stand, it is in vain that Ave make our treaties of peace ; for we do not settle our Avars, but only postpone them and wait for the opportune moment when we shall have the power to inflict some irreparable disaster upon each other.
We must clear from our path these treacherous *
* For Isocrates’ aloofness from public life see Phil. 81 ; Panath. 9-10 ; Epist. i. 9 ; Epist. viii. 7; and General Introd. p. xix.
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μένους εκείνοις τοῖς έργοις επιχειρεΐν, εξ ών τάς τε πάλας ασφαλέστερου οίκησομεν καί πιστότερου διακεισόμεθα προς ημάς αυτούς, έστι δ’ απλούς
[77]	και ράδιος 6 Aoyo? 6 περί τούτων ούτε γάρ ειρηνην οΐόντε βεβαίαν άγαγεΐν, ην μη κοινή τοΐς βάρβαροις πολεμήσωμεν, ούθ' όμονοησαι τούς Έλληνας, πριν αν και τα? ώφελίας εκ των αυτών καί τούς κινδύνους προς τούς αυτούς ποιησώμεθα.
174	τούτων δε γενομένων, και της απορίας της περί τον βίον ημών άφαιρεθείσης, η καί τάς εταιρίας διαλύει καί τάς συγγένειας εις έχθραν προάγει καί πάντας ανθρώπους εις πολέμους καί στάσεις καθίστησιν, ούκ έστιν όπως ούχ όμονοησομεν καί τάς εύνοιας άληθινάς προς ημάς αυτούς έξομεν. ών ένεκα περί παντός ποιητέον όπως ώς τάχιστα τον ένθένδε πόλεμον εις την ήπειρον διοριοΰμεν, ως μόνον αν τουτ’ αγαθόν άπολαύσαιμεν τών κινδύνων τών προς ημάς αυτούς, ει ταΐς εμπειρίαις ταΐς εκ τούτων γεγενημέναις προς τον βάρβαρον καταχρησασθαι δόξειεν η μιν.
175	Άλλα γάρ ΐσως διά τάς συνθηκας αξιον επισχεΐν, ἀλλ’ ούκ επειχθηναι καί θάττον ποιήσασθαι την στρατείαν; δι’ ας αι μεν ηλευθερωμέ ναι τών πόλεων βασιλέϊ χάριν ΐσασιν, ως δι εκείνον τυχοΰ-σαι της αύτονομίας ταύτης, αι δ’ εκδεδομέναι τοΐς βαρβάροις μάλιστα μεν Αακεδαιμονίοις έπι-καλοΰσιν, έπειτα δε καί τοΐς άλλο ι ς τοΐς μετα-
° That is, instead of warring among themselves and plundering each other, the Greeks must wage their wars against, and seek their plunder from, the barbarians. Cf. 15 and 187; Phil. 9.
b Cf. Theognis, 386 ff.
c The Treaty of Antalcidas. See 115-120 and notes.
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designs and pursue that course of action which will enable us to dwell in our several cities with greater security and to feel greater confidence in each other. What I have to say on these points is simple and easy : It is not possible for us to cement an enduring peace unless we join together in a war against the barbarians, nor for the Hellenes to attain to concord until we wrest our material advantages from one and the same source and wage our wars against one and the same enemy.® When these conditions have been realized, and when we have been freed from the poverty which afflicts our lives—a thing that breaks up friendships, perverts the affections of kindred into enmity, and plunges the whole world into war and strife b—then surely we shall enjoy a spirit of concord, and the good will which we shall feel towards each other will be genuine. For all these reasons, we must make it our paramount duty to transfer the war with all speed from our boundaries to the continent, since the only benefit which we can reap from the Avars which we have waged against each other is by resolving that the experience which we have gained from them shall be employed against the barbarians.
But is it not well, you may perhaps ask, on account of the Treaty,0 to curb ourselves and not be over-hasty or make the expedition too soon, seeing that the states which have gained their freedom through the Treaty feel grateful toward the King, because they believe that it was through him that they gained their independence, while those states which have been delivered over to the barbarians complain very bitterly of the Lacedaemonians and only less bitterly of the other Hellenes who entered
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σχοΰσι της είρηνης, ως ύπό τούτων δουΧεύειν ηναγκασμέναι. καίτοι πώς ου χρη διαΧύειν ταυτας τάς όμοΧογίας, εξ ών τοιαύτη δόξα γέγονεν, ως 6 μεν βάρβαρος κηδεται της Ελλάδος και φύΧαξ της είρηνης εστίν, ημών δ ί τινες είσιν οι Χυμαινό-
176	μενοι και κακώς ποιοΰντες αυτήν; ο δε πάντων καταγεΧαστότατον, δτι τών γεγραμμενων εν ταΐς όμοΧογίαις τα χείριστα τυγχάνομεν διαφυΧάττον-τες. α μεν γάρ αυτονόμους άφίησι τάς τε νήσους και τάς πόΧεις τάς επι της Έιύρώπης, πάΧαι ΧεΧυται και μάτην εν ταΐς στηΧαις εστίν α δ’ αισχύνην ή μιν φόρε ι και ποΧΧούς τών συμμάχων εκδεάωκε, ταΰτα δε κατά χώραν μενει και πάντες αυτά κύρια ποιοΰμεν α χρη ν άναιρεΐν και μηδε μίαν εάν ημέραν, νομίζοντας προστάγματα καί μη συνθηκας είναι, τις γάρ ούκ οιδεν ότι συν-θηκαι μεν είσιν, αι τινες αν ίσως και κοινώς άμ-
[78]	φοτεροις εχωσι, προστάγματα δε τα τούς ετέρους
177	έΧαττοΰντα παρά τό δίκαιον; διό καί τών πρε-σβευσάντων ταύτην την είρηνην δικαίως αν κατη-γοροΐμεν, ότι πεμφθέντες ύπό τών 'ΈΧΧηνων υπέρ τών βαρβάρων εποιησαντο τάς συνθηκας. όχρην γάρ αυτούς, εΐτ εδόκει την αυτών ‘έχειν έκάστους, είτε καί τών δοριαΧώτων επάρχειν, είτε τούτων κρατεΐν ών ύπό την είρηνην ετυγ χάνο μεν έχοντες, εν τι τούτων όρισαμένους καί κοινόν τό δίκαιον
° Articles of treaties were commonly inscribed on pillars of stone, set up either within a public temple or near it.
b Chiefly Antalcidas of Sparta and Tiribazus, the Persian satrap, negotiated the peace. Isocrates complains that the treaty was arbitrary—not based on any principle whatsoever. 232
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into the peace, because, in their view, they were forced by them into slavery ? But, I reply, is it not our duty to annul this agreement, which has given birth to such a sentiment—the sentiment that the barbarian cares tenderly for Hellas, and stands guard over her peace, while among ourselves are to be found those who outrage and evilly entreat her ? The crowning absurdity of all, however, is the fact that among the articles which are written in the agreement it is only the worst which we guard and observe. For those which guarantee the independence of the islands and of the cities in Europe have long since been broken and are dead letters on the pillars,while those which bring shame upon us and by which many of our allies have been given over to the enemy—these remain intact, and we all regard them as binding upon us, though we ought to have expunged them and not allowed them to stand a single day, looking upon them as commands, and not as compacts ; for who does not know that a compact is something which is fair and impartial to both parties, while a command is something which puts one side at a disadvantage unjustly ? On this ground we may justly complain of our envoys who negotiated this peace,6 because, although dispatched by the Hellenes, they made the Treaty in the interest of the barbarians. For they ought, no matter whether they took the view that each of the states concerned should retain its original territory, or that each should extend its sovereignty over all that it had acquired by conquest, or that we should each retain control over what we held when peace was declared—they ought, I say, to have adopted definitely some one of these views, applying the principle impartially to all,
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ποιησαμενους, οΰτω συγγράφεσθαι περί αυτών.
178	νυν δε τή μεν ήμετερα πόλει καί ττ} Αακεδαιμονίων ούδεμίαν τιμήν άπενειμαν, τον δε βάρβαρον άπάσης τής ’Ασίας δεσπότην κατέστησαν, ώσπερ υπέρ εκείνου πολεμησάντων ημών, ή της μεν ΤΙερσών άρχής πάλαι καθεστηκυίας, ημών δ’ άρτι τάς πόλεις κατοικουντων, ἀλλ* ούκ εκείνων μεν νεωστι ταυτην την τιμήν εχόντων, ημών δε τον άπαντα χρόνον εν τοΐς νΕλλησι δυναστευόντων.
179	Οΐμαι δ’ εκείνως είπών μάλλον δηλώσειν την τε περί ημάς ατιμίαν γεγενημενην καί την του βα-σιλεως πλεονεξίαν, τής γάρ γής άπάσης τής υπό τω κόσμω κείμενης δίχα τετμημένης, και τής μεν Ασίας τής δ’ Ευρώπης καλούμενης, την ήμίσειαν εκ τών συνθηκών εΐληφεν, ώσπερ προς τον Αία την χώραν νεμόμενος, ἀλλ* ου προς
180	ανθρώπους τάς συνθήκας ποιούμενος, και ταύτας ημάς ήνάγκασεν εν στήλαις λιθίναις αναγράφοντας εν τοΐς κοινοΐς τών ιερών καταθεΐναι, πολύ κάλλιο ν τρόπαιον τών εν ταΐς μάχαις γιγνομενών τα μεν γάρ υπέρ μικρών έργων και μιάς τύχης εστίν, αΰται δ’ υπέρ άπαντος του πολέμου καί καθ' όλης τής Ελλάδος εστήκασιν.
181	'Υπέρ ών άξιον όργίζεσθαι, καί σκοπεΐν όπως τών τε γεγενημενων δίκην ληφόμεθα και τα μέλλοντα διορθωσόμεθα. καί γάρ αισχρόν ιδία μεν τοΐς βαρβάροις οίκεταις άξιοΰν χρήσθαι, δημοσία δε τοσουτους τών συμμάχων περιοράν * 6
° Compare the boast of Xerxes in Herod, vii. 8.
6 See Panath. 107.
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and on this basis to have drafted the articles of the Treaty. But instead of that, they assigned no honour whatsoever to our city or to Lacedaemon, while they set up tlie barbarian as lord of all Asia ; as if we had gone to war for his sake, or as if the rule of the Persians had been long established, and we were only just now founding our cities—whereas in fact it is they who have only recently attained this place of honour, while Athens and Lacedaemon have been throughout their entire history a power among the Hellenes.
I think, however, that I shall show still more clearly both the dishonour which we have suffered, and the advantage which the King has gained by putting the matter in this way:	All the world
which lies beneath the firmament being divided into two parts, the one called Asia, the other Europe, he has taken half of it by the Treaty, as if he were apportioning the earth with Zeus,** and not making compacts with men. Yes, and he has compelled us to engrave this Treaty on pillars of stone and place it in our public temples b— a trophy far more glorious for him than those which are set up on fields of battle ; for the latter are for minor deeds and a single success, but this treaty stands as a memorial of the entire war and of the humiliation of the whole of Hellas.
These things may well rouse our indignation and make us look to the means by which we shall take vengeance for the past and set the future right. For verily it is shameful for us, who in our private life think the barbarians are fit only to be used as household slaves, to permit by our public policy so many of our allies to be enslaved by them ; and it is disgraceful
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αύτοΐς δουλεύοντας, καί τούς μεν περί τα Τρωικά γενομένους μιας γυναικδς αρττασθείσης ούτως άπαντας συνοργιοθήναι τοΐς άδικηθεΐσιν, ώστε μη
[79]	πρότερον παύσασθαι πόλε μου vt ας πριν την πάλιν ανάστα τον έποίησαν του τολμησαντος εξαμαρτεΐν,
182	ημάς δ’ όλης της Ελλάδος υβρίζομενης μηδεμίαν ποιήσασθαι κοινήν τιμωρίαν, εξόν ήμΐν ευχής άξια διαπράξασθαι. μόνος γάρ οΰτος ό πόλεμος ειρήνης κρείττων ἐστί, θεωρία μεν μάλλον ή στρατεία προσεοικώς, άμφοτέροις 8e συμφέρων, καί τοΐς ησυχίαν άγειν καί τοΐς πολεμεΐν επιθυμοΰσιν. εΐη γάρ αν τοΐς μεν άδεώς τα σφέτερ αυτών καρ-ποΰσθαι, τοΐς δ* εκ των άλλοτρίων μεγάλους πλουτους κατακτήσασθαι.
183	Πολλαχἡ δ’ αν τις λογιζόμενος εϋροι ταυτας τάς πράξεις μάλιστα λυσιτελουσας ήμΐν. φέρε γάρ, προς τινας χρή πολεμεΐν τούς μηδεμιάς πλεονεξίας επιθυμοΰντας ἀλλ’ αυτό τό δίκαιον σκοποΰντας; ου προς τούς καί πρότερον κακώς την Ελλάδα ποιήσαντας καί νυν έπιβουλεύοντας καί πάντα τον χρόνον οϋτω προς ημάς διακειμέ-
184	νους; τίσι δέ φθονεΐν είκός εστι τούς μη παντά-πασιν άνάνδρως διακειμένους αλλά μετρίως τουτω τω πράγματι χρωμένους; ου τοΐς μείζους μεν τάς δυναστείας ή κατ ανθρώπους περιβεβλη-μένοις, έλάττονος δ’ άξίοις τών παρ’ ήμΐν δυστυ-χουντων; επί τινας δέ στρατεύειν προσήκει τούς άμα μεν εύσεβεΐν βουλομένους άμα δέ του συμφέροντος ένθυμουμένους; ούκ επί τούς καί φύσει 2 36
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for us, when our fathers who engaged in the Trojan expedition because of the rape of one woman, all shared so deeply in the indignation of the wronged that they did not stop waging war until they had laid in ruins the city of him who had dared to commit the crime,—it is disgraceful for us, I say, now that all Hellas is being continually outraged, to take not a single step to wreak a common vengeance, although we have it in our power to accomplish deeds as lofty as our dreams. For this Avar is the only war which is better than peace ; it will be more like a sacred mission than a military expedition ; and it will profit equally both those who crave the quiet life and those who are eager for war ; for it will enable the former to reap the fruits of their own possessions in security and the latter to win great wealth from the possessions of our foes.
You will find, if you weigh the matter carefully, that this undertaking is most desirable for us from many points of view. For against whom, pray, ought men to wage war who crave no aggrandizement, but look to the claims of justice alone ? Is it not against those who in the past have injured Hellas, and are now plotting against her, and have always been so disposed towards us ? And against whom should we expect men to direct their envy who, while not wholly lacking in courage, yet curb this feeling -with prudence ? Is it not against those who have compassed powers that are too great for man, and yet are less deserving than those who are unfortunate among us ? And against whom should those take the field who both desire to serve their gods and are at the same time intent on their own advantage ? Is it not against those who are both their natural
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πολεμίους καί πατρικούς εχθρούς, και πλεΐστα μεν άγαθα κεκτημενους, ήκιστα δ’ υπέρ αυτών άμύνεσθαι Suva μένους; ούκοΰν εκείνοι πασι τούτοις ένοχοι τυγχάνουσιν οντες.
185	Και μην ουδέ τάς πόλεις λυπησομεν στρατιώτας εξ αυτών καταλεγοντες, ο νυν εν τω πολεμώ τω προς άλληλους όχληρότατόν εστιν αύταΐς· πολύ γάρ οΐμαι σπανιωτερους εσεσθαι τούς μενειν εθε-λήσοντας τών συνακολουθεΐν επιθυμησόντων. τις γάρ ούτως η νέος η παλαιός ράθυμος εστιν, δστις ου μετασχεΐν βουλησεται ταύτης της στρατιάς, της υπ’ ’Αθηναίων μεν και Αακεδαιμονίων στρα-τηγουμενης, υπέρ δε της τών συμμάχων ελευθερίας αθροιζόμενης, υπό Βε της Ελλάδος άπάσης εκπεμπομενης, επι δε την τών βαρβάρων τιμωρίαν
186	ττορευομενης; φήμην δε καί μνήμην καί δόξαν
[80]	πόσην τινα χρή νομίζειν ή ζώντας εξειν ή τελευτή-
σαντας καταλείφειν τούς εν τοΐς τοιουτοις εργοις άριστεύσαντας; οπού γαρ οι προς ’Αλέξανδρον πολεμήσαντες και μίαν πάλιν ελόντες τοιουτων επαίνων ήξιώθησαν, ποιων τινών χρή προσδοκάν εγκωμίων τευξεσθαι τούς όλης τής ’Ασίας κρατή-σαντας; τις γαρ ή τών ποιεΐν δυναμενων ή τών λέγειν επισταμενων ου πονήσει καί φιλοσοφήσει βουλόμενος άμα τής θ’ αυτού διανοίας καί τής εκείνων αρετής μνημεΐον εις άπαντα τον χρόνον καταλι πεΐν;
187	Οι) την αυτήν δε τυγχάνω γνώμην εχων εν τε τω παρόντι καί περί τάς άρχας τού λόγου. τότε μεν γαρ ωμήν άξίως δυνήσεσθαι τών πραγμάτων ειπεΐν νυν δ’ ου κ εφικνοϋμαι τού μεγέθους αύτών,
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enemies and their hereditary foes, who have acquired the greatest possessions and are yet, of all men, the least able to defend them ? Do not the Persians, then, fulfil all these conditions ?
Furthermore, we shall not even trouble the several states by levying soldiers from them—a practice which now in our warfare against eacli other they find most burdensome. For it is my belief that those who will be inclined to remain at home will be far fewer than those who will be eager to join this army. For who, be he young or old, is so indolent that he will not desire to have a part in this expedition—an expedition led by the Athenians and the Lacedaemonians, gathered together in the cause of the liberty of our allies, dispatched by all Greece, and faring forth to wreak vengeance on the barbarians ? And how great must we think will be the name and the fame and the glory which they will enjoy during their lives, or, if they die in battle, will leave behind them—they who will have Avon the meed of honour in such an enterprise ? For if those who made Avar against an Alexander a and took a single city -were accounted worthy of such praise, what encomiums should we expect these men to win who have conquered the whole of Asia ? For who that is skilled to sing or trained to speak will not labour and study in his desire to leave behind a memorial both of his own genius and of their valour, for all time to come ?
I am not at the present moment of the same mind as I was at the beginning of my speech. For then I thought that I should be able to speak in a manner worthy of my theme ; now, however, I have not risen to its grandeur, and many of the thoughts which I had 0 Another name for Paris.
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αλλά πολλά με διαπεφευγεν ών διενοηθην. αυτούς οΰν χρη συνδιοράν όσης αν ευδαιμονίας τύχοιμεν, ει τον μεν πόλεμον τον νυν όντα περί ημάς προς τούς ηπειρώτας ποιησαίμεθα, την δ’ ευδαιμονίαν την εκ της Ασίας εις την Eύρώπην διακομίσαιμεν,
188	και μη μόνον άκροατάς γενομενους άπελθεΐν, άλλα τους μεν πράττειν δυναμενους παρακαλοΰντας άλλήλους πειράσθαι διαλλάττειν την τε πάλιν την ημετεραν και την Λακεδαιμονίων, τούς δε των λόγων άμφισβητοΰντας προς μεν την παρακαταθήκην και περί των άλλων ών νυν φλυαροΰσι
• παύεσθαι γράφοντας, προς δε τοΰτον τον λόγον ποιεΐσθαι την άμιλλαν, και σκοπεΐν όπως άμεινον
189	εμού περί των αυτών πραγμάτων εροΰσιν, ενθυμούμενους ότι τοΐς μεγάλ ύπισχνουμενοις ου πρεπει περί μικρά διατρίβειν, ουδέ τοιαΰτα λέγειν εξ ών ό βίος μηδέν επιδώσει των πεισθεντων, άλλ* ών επιτελεσθεντων αυτοί τ’ άπαλλαγήσονται της παρούσης άπορίας καί τοΐς άλλοις μεγάλων άγαθών αίτιοι δόξουσιν είναι.
° The translation is influenced by Professor Bonner’s note on τήν -παρακαταθήκην in Classical Philology, xv. p. 385. He argues convincingly that τήν παρακαταθήκην is not a particular deposit but that the article is “ generic, not specific.” Deposits entrusted by one man with another were rather common transactions before the days of banks and caused frequent lawsuits. Hence “ the deposit theme ” became a hackneyed exercise in the schools of rhetoric. It is, in the opinion of Isocrates, too commonplace and trivia] for serious oratory.
b “ Humble bees and salt ” are mentioned in Helen 12 as subjects on which speakers show off their powers to the
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in mind to utter have escaped me. Therefore you must come to my aid and try to picture to yourselves what vast prosperity we should attain if we should turn the Avar which now involves ourselves against the peoples of the continent, and bring the prosperity of Asia across to Europe. And you must not depart to your homes as men who have merely listened to an oration ; nay, those among you who are men of action must exhort one another to try to reconcile our city with Lacedaemon; and those among you who make claims to eloquence must stop composing orations on “deposits,”0 or on the other trivial themes b which now engage your efforts, and centre your rivalry on this subject and study how you may surpass me in speaking on the same question, bearing ever in mind that it does not become men who promise great things to waste their time on little things,® nor yet to make the kind of speeches which will improve no whit the lives of those whom they convince, but rather the kind which, if carried out in action, will both deliver the authors themselves from their present distressd and win for them the credit of bringing to pass great blessings for the rest of the world.®
neglect of worthy themes. In general, he seems here to be thinking of such rhetorical tours de force as Lucian caricatures in his Encomium on the House Fly.
e This very complaint he makes of his rival sophists. See Against the Sophists, 1, 10.
d Not too urbanely he dwells upon the poverty of his rivals. Cf. Against the Sophists, 4, 7.
* The kind of discourse to which Isocrates himself devoted his serious efforts. See Panath. 11 and General Introd. p. xxiv.
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V.	TO PHILIP
INTRODUCTION
The Address to Philip was written in 346 b.c., shortly after the ten years’ war between Athens and Philip over the possession of Amphipolis was concluded by the Peace of Philocrates.0 Isocrates hailed the peace with enthusiasm. He had been actively opposed to the war-party in Athens,6 believing that the true interests of Athens and of Philip lay in mutual friendship. He was, in fact, engaged in the composition of a discourse urging this point of view and arguing, somewhat paradoxically, that the possession of Amphipolis was equally detrimental to both parties to the quarrel, when the declaration of peace interrupted his labours. This discourse was never finished ; and, save for the brief digest of it with which Isocrates opens his Address to Philip, was never published. The circumstances which inspired it having been happily brought to an end, he turned his thoughts to the greater question of how the state of peace might be made permanent and the curse of mutual warfare removed once for all from Hellas. He was free to indulge again his dream of pan-Hellenism.
The years which had passed since he wrote the
α On this peace see Grote, Hist, of Greece (new edition), xi. p. 199.
6 See General Introd. p. xli.
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Panegyricus had disabused his mind of the illusion that any Greek state could reconcile the Greeks and unite them in any cause.® But the career of Philip —his personal force, his proved military genius, his Hellenic sympathies, and his declared ambition to be captain-general of the Greeks in a war against Persia6 —awakened in Isocrates the hope that the powerful king of Macedonia might accomplish this union and lead the Greeks into the promised land. That hope had remained unvoiced during the war with Philip ; but now that hostilities had ceased, Isocrates addressed to him a call to action in this greater cause.
The Address to Philip is the plea of the Panegyricus over again, but with this great difference—Athens, urged to crown her glorious past with the greater glory of leadership in this crusade, is no longer in the picture.®
° See General Introd. p. xxxvii.
6 Ibid. p. xli,	e Ibid. p. xlii.
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[81]
[82]	Μἡ θαύμασες, ώ Φίλιππε, διότι του λόγου ποιη-σομαι την αρχήν ου του προς σε ρηθησομενου καί νυν δειχθήσεσθαι μέλλοντος, αλλά του περί ' Αμφι-πόλεως γραφεντος. περί ου μικρά, βουλομαι προ-ειπεΐν, ινα δηλώσω καί σοι καί τοΐς άλλοις ως ου δι’ άνοιαν ουδέ διαφευσθεις της αρρώστιας της νυν μοι παρουσης επεθεμην γράφειν τον προς σε λόγον, άλλ’ εικότως και κατά μικρόν υπαχθείς.
2	'Ορών γάρ τον πόλεμον τον ενστάντα σοι και τη πόλει περί Άμφιπόλεως πολλών κακών αίτιον γιγνόμενον, επεχείρησα λέγειν περί τε της πόλεως ταύτης καί της χώρας ουδεν τών αυτών ούτε τοΐς υπό τών σών εταίρων λεγόμενόις ούτε τοΐς υπό τών ρητόρων τών παρ’ ημΐν, ἀλλ’ ως οΐόντε
3	πλεΐστον άφεστώτα της τούτων διανοίας. ουτοι μεν γάρ παρώζυνον επί τον πόλεμον, συναγο-ρευοντες ταΐς επιθυμίαις υμών* εγώ δε περί μεν τών αμφισβητούμενων ούδεν άπεφαινόμην, ον δ’ ύπελάμβανον τών λόγων είρηνικώτατον είναι, περί τούτον διετριβον, λέγω ν ώς άμφότεροι διαμαρ-
α Amphipolis, a city in Macedonia near the mouth of the Strymon river, conquered and colonized by Athenians in 437 b.c. It was taken by Philip in 358 b.c., but the war with Athens was delayed until Philip seized Potidaea, 356 b.c.
b Isocrates had now passed his ninetieth birthday.
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Do not be surprised, Philip, that I am going to begin, not with the discourse which is to be addressed to you and which is presently to be brought to your attention, but with that which I have written about Amphipolis.0 For I desire to say a few words, by way of preface, about this question, in order that I may make it clear to you as well as to the rest of the world that it was not in a moment of folly that I undertook to write my address to you, nor because I am Under any misapprehension as to the infirmity b which now besets me, but that I was led advisedly and deliberately to this resolution.
For when I saw that the war in which you and our city had become involved over Amphipolis was proving the source of many evils, I endeavoured to express opinions regarding this city and territory which, so far from being the same as those entertained by your friends, or by the orators among us, were as far as possible removed from their point of view. For they were spurring you on to the war by seconding your covetousness, while I, on the contrary, expressed no opinion whatever on the points in controversy, but occupied myself with a plea which I conceived to be more than all others conducive to peace, maintaining that both you and the Athenians were mistaken about the real state of affairs, and
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[83]	τάνετε τών πραγμάτων, καί συ μεν πολεμεΐς υπέρ των ήμϊν συμφερόντων, ή δε πόλις υπέρ της σής δυναστείας· λυσιτελεΐν γάρ σοι μεν ημάς όχειν την χώραν ταύτην, τη 8e πόλει μηδ’ εξ
4	ενός τρόπου λαβεΐν αυτήν. καί περί τούτων ούτως εδόκουν διεξιεναι τοΐς άκούουσιν, ώστε μηδενα τον λόγον αυτών μηδε την λε'ξιν επαινεΐν ως ακριβώς καί καθαρώς εχουσαν, όπερ είώθασι τινες ποιεΐν, άλλα την αλήθειαν τών πραγμάτων θαυμάζειν, καί νομίζειν ούδαμώς αν άλλως παύ-
5	σασθαι τής φιλονικίας υμάς, πλήν ει συ μεν πεισθείης πλείονος αξίαν εσεσθαί σοι την τής πόλεως φιλίαν ή τάς προσόδους τάς εξ *Αμφι-πόλεως γιγνομενας, ή δε πόλις δυνηθείη κατα-μαθεΐν ως χρή τάς μεν τοιαύτας φεύγειν αποικίας, αι τινες τετράκις ή πεντάκις άπολωλεκασι τούς εμπολιτευθεντας, ζητεΐν δ’ εκείνους τούς τόπους τούς πόρρω μεν κείμενους τών άρχειν δυναμενων, εγγύς δε τών δουλεύειν είθισμενών, εις οΐόν περ Αακεδαιμόνιοι Κυρηναίους άπωκισαν
6	προς δε τούτοις, ει σύ μεν γνοίης οτι λόγω παρα-δούς την χώραν ήμΐν ταύτην αυτός εργω κρατήσεις αυτής, καί προσέτι την εύνοιαν την ήμετεραν κτήσει (τοσούτους γάρ ομήρους λήφει παρ’ ημών τής φιλίας, όσους περ αν εποίκους εις την σήν δυναστείαν άποστείλωμεν), τό δε πλήθος ήμών ει τις διδάξειεν, ώς αν λάβω μεν Άμφίπολιν, άναγ-κασθησόμεθα την αυτήν εύνοιαν εχειν τοΐς σοΐς * 6
° Such as Amphipolis, surrounded by warlike tribes.
6 Cyrene, in northern Africa. See Grote, Hist. iii. p. 445. 248
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that you were fighting in support of our interests, and our city in support of your power ; for it was to your advantage, I urged, that we should possess the territory of Amphipolis, while it was in no possible way to our advantage to acquire it. Yes, and I so impressed my hearers by my statement of the case that not one of them thought of applauding my oratory or the finish and the purity of my style, as some are wont to do, but instead they marvelled at the truth of my arguments, and were convinced that only on certain conditions could you and the Athenians be made to cease from your contentious rivalry. In the first place, you, for your part, will have to be persuaded that the friendship of our city would be worth more to you than the revenues which you derive from Amphipolis, while Athens will have to learn, if she can, the lesson that she should avoid planting the kind of colonies a which have been the ruin, four or five times over, of those domiciled in them, and should seek out for colonization the regions which are far distant from peoples which have a capacity for dominion and near those ■which have been habituated to subjection—such a region as, for example, that in which the Lacedaemonians established the colony of Cyrene.& In the next place, you will have to realize that by formally surrendering this territory to us you would in fact still hold it in your power, and would, besides, gain our good will, for you would then have as many hostages of ours to guarantee our friendship as we should send out settlers into the region of your influence ; while someone will have to make our own people see that, if we got possession of Amphipolis, we should be compelled to maintain the same
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7τραγμασι διά τους ενταύθα κατοικοϋντας οίαν περ είχομεν Αμαδόκω τω παλαιώ διά τους iv Χερρονήσω γεωργοΰντας.
7	Τοιουτων 8e πολλών λεγομένων ήλπισαν όσοι περ ήκουσαν, διαδοθεντος του λόγου διαλόσεσθαι τον πόλεμον υμάς καί γνωσιμαχήσαντας βουλευ-σεσθαί τι κοινόν αγαθόν περί υμών αυτών, ει μεν ουν άφρόνως ἡ και νουνεχόντως ταΰτ εδό-ξαζον, δικαίως αν εκείνοι την αιτίαν εχοιεν οντος δ* ουν εμού περί την πραγματείαν τ αυτήν εφθητε ποιησάμενοι την ειρήνην, πριν εξεργασθήναι τον λόγον, σωφρονοΰντες· όπως γαρ ουν πεπράχθαι
[84]	κρεΐττον ην αυτήν η συνεχεσθαι τοι? κακοΐς τοι?
8	διά τον πόλεμον γιγνομενοις. συνησθείς δε τοι? περί τής ειρήνης φηφισθεΐσ ι, καί νομίσας ου μόνον ήμΐν άλλα, καί σοι καί τοΐς άλλοις Έλλησιν άπασι συνοίσειν, άποστήσαι μεν την εμαυτοΰ διάνοιαν τών εχομενων ούχ οιός τ’ ήν, άλλ’ ου τω δι-εκείμην ώστ ευθύς σκοπεΐσθαι πώς αν τα πεπραγμένα παραμείνειεν ήμΐν καί μη χρόνον ολίγον ή πόλις ημών διαλιπουσα πάλιν ετερων πολέμων
9	επιθυμήσειε· διεξιών δε περί τούτων προς εμαυτόν ευρισκον ούδαμώς αν άλλως αυτήν ησυχίαν άγουσαν, πλήν ει δόξειε ταίς πόλεσι ταΐς μεγίσταις διαλυσαμεναις τα προς σφάς αυτά? εις την ’Ασίαν τον πόλεμον εξενεγκεΐν, καί τα? πλεονεξίας, ας
“ An alliance was entered into between Athens and Amadocus, the powerful Thracian king, 390 b.c. (Xen. Hell. iv. 8. 26).
b Cf. Paneg. 172-174.
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friendly attitude toward your policy, because of our colonists there, as we did for the elder Amadocus 0 because of our landholders in the Chersonese.
As I continued to say many things of this tenor, those who heard me were inspired with the hope that when my discourse should be published you and the Athenians would bring the war to an end, and, having conquered your pride, would adopt some policy for your mutual good. Whether indeed they -were foolish or sensible in taking this view is a question for which they, and not I, may fairly be held to account; but in any case, while I was still occupied with this endeavour, you and Athens anticipated me by making peace before I had completed my discourse ; and you were wise in doing so, for to conclude the peace, no matter how, Avas better than to continue to be oppressed by the evils engendered by the Avar. But although I was in joyful accord with the resolutions which were adopted regarding the peace, and was convinced that they would be beneficial, not only to us, but also to you and all the other Hellenes, I could not divorce my thought from the possibilities connected with this step, but found myself in a state of mind where I began at once to consider how the results which had been achieved might be made permanent for us, and how our city could be prevented from setting her heart upon further wars, after a short interval of peace.6 As I kept going over these questions in my own thoughts, I found that on no other condition could Athens remain at peace, unless the greatest states of Hellas should resolve to put an end to their mutual quarrels and carry the war beyond our borders into Asia, and should determine to wrest
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νΰν παρά των Ελλἡνων άζιοϋσιν αύταΐς γίγνεσθαι, ταύτας el παρά των βαρβάρων ποιήσασθαι βον-ληθεΐεν άπep iv τω πανηγυρικά) λόγω τυγχάνω συμβεβουλευκώς.
10 Ύαΰτα δε δια νοηθείς, καί νομίσας ούδεποτ’ αν ευρεθήναι καλλίω ταύτης ύπόθεσιν ουδέ κοινο-τεραν ουδέ μάλλον άπασιν η μιν συμφερουσ αν, επηρθην πάλιν γράφαι περί αυτής, ούκ άγνοών ούδεν των περί εμαυτόν, άλΛ’ ειδώς μεν τον λόγον τούτον ου της ηλικίας της εμης δεόμενον, άλΛ’ άνδρός άνθοϋσαν την ακμήν εχοντος και την
11	φυσιν πολύ των άλλων διαφεροντος, όράόν δ’ ότι χαλεπόν εστι περί την αυτήν ύπόθεσιν δύο Aoyou? άνεκτώς ειπεΐν, άλλως τε καν ό πρότερον εκδοθεις ούτως η γεγραμμενος, ώστε καί τούς βασκαίνον-τας ημάς μιμεΐσθαι καί θαυμάζειν αυτόν μάλλον
12	των καθ’ υπερβολήν επαινούντων. ἀλλ’ όμως εγώ ταύτας τάς δυσχερείας ύπεριδών ούτως επί γη ρω ς γεγονα φιλότιμος, ώστ ήβουληθην άμα τοῖς προς σε λεγόμενόις καί τοῖς μετ’ εμού διατρίφασιν υποδεΐξαι καί ποίησαι φανερόν, οτι τό μεν ταΐς πανηγύρεσιν ενοχλεΐν καί προς άπαντας λέγειν τούς συντρέχοντας εν αύταΐς προς ούδενα λέγειν εστίν, άλλ’ ομοίως οι τοιοΰτοι τά>ν λόγων άκυροι τυγχάνουσιν οντες τοΐς νόμοις καί ταΐς πολιτείαις
13	ταΐς υπ ο των σοφιστών γεγραμμεναις, δει δε τούς βουλομενους μη μάτην φλυαρεΐν αλλά προύργου τι ποιεΐν καί τούς οιομενους αγαθόν τι κοινόν
α See Paneg. 17, where almost the same words are used. b The same sentiment is expressed in Epist. i. 6-7. See General Introd. pp. xxxvi IF.
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from the barbarians the advantages which they now think it proper to get for themselves at the expense of the Hellenes. This was, in fact, the course which I had already advocated in the Panegyric discourse.® Having pondered on these matters and come to the conclusion that there could never be found a subject nobler than this, of more general appeal, or of greater profit to us all, I was moved to write upon it a second time. Yet I did not fail to appreciate my own deficiencies ; I knew that this theme called for a man, not of my years, but in the full bloom of his vigour and with natural endowments far above those of other men ; and I realized also that it is difficult to deliver two discourses with tolerable success upon the same subject, especially when the one which was first published was so written that even my detractors imitate and admire it more than do those who praise it to excess. Nevertheless, disregarding all these difficulties, I have become so ambitious in my old age that I have determined by addressing my discourse to you at the same time to set an example to my disciples and make it evident to them that to burden our national assemblies with oratory and to address all the people who there throng together is, in reality, to address no one at all; 6 that such speeches are quite as ineffectual as the legal codes and constitutions c drawn up by the sophists ; and, finally, that those who desire, not to chatter empty nonsense, but to further some practical purpose, and those who think they have hit upon e Possibly a disparagement of Plato’s Republic and Laws (see Blass, Lie attische Beredsamkeit, ii. p. 4), but more probably of Isocrates’ unfriendly rival, Antisthenes, who, according to Diog. Laert. vi. 1.16, wrote a work On Law, or the Constitution of a State.
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εύρηκεναι τούς μεν άλαλους εάν πανηγυρίζειν, αυτούς δ’ ών είσηγοΰνται ποιήσασθαι τινα προστάτην των καί λέγειν καί πράττειν δυναμενων και δόξαν μεγάλην εχόντων, ειπερ μελλουσί τινες προσεξειν αύτοΐς τον νοϋν.
14	"Α π€ρ εγώ γνούς διαλεχθηναι σοι προειλόμην, ου προς χάριν εκλεξάμενος, — καίτοι προ πολλοϋ π οιησαίμην αν σοι κεχαρισμενως είπεΐν, ἀλλ’ ου κ επί τουτω την διάνοιαν εσχον. άλλα τούς μεν άλλους εώρων τούς ενδόξους των άνδρών υπό πόλεσι και νόμοις οίκοΰντας, και ούδεν εξόν αύτοΐς άλλο πράττειν πλην τό προσταττόμενον, ετι δε πολύ καταδεεστερους οντος των πραγμά-
15	των των ρηθησο μενών, σοι δε μόνω πολλην εξουσίαν υπό της τύχης δεδομενην και πρόσβεις πεμ-πειν προς οϋς τινας αν βουληθης, καί δεχεσθαι παρ' ών άν σοι δοκη, καί λέγειν 6 τι αν ηγη συμφερειν, προς δε τούτοις καί πλούτον καί δύναμιν κεκτημενον όσην ούδείς των 'Έιλλήνων, α μόνα των όντων καί πείθειν καί βιάζεσθαι πε-φυκεν ών οΐμαι καί τα ρηθησόμενα προσδεη-
16	σεσθαι. μέλλω γάρ σοι συμβουλευειν προστηναι της τε των 'Ίύλλήνων όμονοίας καί της επί τούς βαρβάρους στρατείας· εστι δε τό μεν πείθειν προς τούς Έλληνας συμφέρον, τό δε βιάζεσθαι προς τούς βαρβάρους χρήσιμον, ή μεν ούν περιβολη παντός του λόγου τοιαυτη τις εστιν.
17	Ούκ όκνήσω δε προς σε κατειπεΐν εφ’ οΐς ελυ-
α See 127 and General Introd. ρ. xlii.
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some plan for the common good, must leave it to others to harangue at the public festivals, but must themselves win over someone to champion their cause from among men who are capable not only of speech but of action and who occupy a high position in the world—if, that is to say, they are to command any attention.
It was with this mind that I chose to address to you what I have to say—not that I singled you out to curry your favour, although in truth I would give much to speak acceptably to you. It was not, however, with this in view that I came to my decision, but rather because I saw that all the other men of high repute were living under the control of polities and laws,® with no power to do anything save what was prescribed, and that, furthermore, they were sadly unequal to the enterprise which I shall propose ; while you and you alone had been granted by fortune free scope both to send ambassadors to whomsoever you desire and to receive them from whomsoever you please, and to say whatever you think expedient; and that, besides, you, beyond any of the Hellenes, were possessed of both wealth and power, which are the only things in the world that are adapted at once to persuade and to compel; and these aids, I think, even the cause which I shall propose to you will need to have on its side. For I am going to advise you to champion the cause of concord among the Hellenes and of a campaign against the barbarian ; and as persuasion will be helpful in dealing with the Hellenes, so compulsion will be useful in dealing with the barbarians. This, then, is the general scope of my discourse.
But I must not shrink from telling you plainly of
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πησάν τινός με των πλησιασάντων· οΐμαι γάρ έσεσθαί τι προΰργον. δηλώσα ντος γάρ μου ττ ρος αυτούς δτι μέλλω σοι λόγον πέμπειν ούκ έπίδειξιν ποιησόμενον ούδ’ εγκωμιασόμενον τούς πολέμους τούς διά σου γεγειψημένους (έτεροι γάρ τούτο ποιησουσιν), αλλά πειρασόμενόν σε προτρέπειν επί πράξεις οίκειοτέρας και καλλίους και μάλλον συμφερούσ ας ών νυν τυγχάνεις προειρημένος,
18	ούτως έξεπλάγησαν μη διά τό γήρας εξεστηκώς ω τού φρονεΐν, ώστ ετόλμησαν επιπληξαί μοι,
[86] πρότερον ούκ εΐωθότες τούτο ποιεΐν, λέγοντες ως άτόποις και λίαν άνοητοις επιχειρώ πράγμασιν, “ ος τις Φιλίππω συμβουλευσοντα λόγον μέλλεις πέμπειν, ος ει και πρότερον ενόμιζεν αυτόν εΐναί τινος προς τό φρονεΐν καταδεέστερον, νΰν διά τό μέγεθος των συμβεβηκότων ούκ έστιν δπως ούκ οϊεται βέλτιον δύνασθαι βουλευεσθαι των άλλων.
19	έπειτα καί Μακεδόνων έχει περί αυτόν τούς σπου-δαιοτάτους, οΰς είκός, ει καί περί των άλλων άπείρως έχουσι, τό γε συμφέρον εκείνω μάλλον η σε γιγνώσκειν. έτι δε καί των 'Έιλληνων πολλούς αν ϊδοις εκεί κατοικοΰντας, ούκ άδοξους άνδρας ούδ> ανόητους, ἀλλ’ οι ς εκείνος άνακοινού-μενος ούκ έλάττω την βασιλείαν πεποίηκεν ἀλλ’
20	ευχής άξια διαπέπρακται. τί γάρ ελλέλοιπεν; ού Θετταλούς μεν τούς πρότερον επάρχοντας Μακεδονίας ούτως οίκείως προς αυτόν διακεΐσθαι πεποίηκεν, ώσθ’ έκάστους αύτών μάλλον εκείνω
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the discouragements I met with from some of my associates; for I think the tale will be somewhat to my purpose. When I disclosed to them my intention of sending you an address whose aim was, not to make a display, nor to extol the Avars which you have carried on—for others wall do this—but to attempt to urge you to a course of action which is more in keeping with your nature, and more noble and more profitable than any which you have hitherto elected to follow, they were so dismayed, fearing that because of my old age I had parted with my wits, that they ventured to take me to task—a thing which up to that time they had not been wont to do—insisting that I was applying myself to an absurd and exceedingly senseless undertaking. “Think of it!” they said. “ You are about to send an address which is intended to offer advice to Philip, a man who, even if in the past he regarded himself as second to anyone in prudence, cannot now fail, because of the magnitude of his fortunes, to think that he is better able than all others to advise himself! More than that, he has about him the ablest men in Macedonia, who, however inexperienced they may be in other matters, are likely to know better than you do what is expedient for him. Furthermore, you will find that there are many Hellenes living in his country, who are not unknown to fame or lacking in intelligence, but men by sharing whose counsel he has not diminished his kingdom but has, on the contrary, accomplished deeds which match his dreams. For what is lacking to complete his success ? Has he not converted the Thessalians, whose power formerly extended over Macedonia, into an attitude so friendly to him that every Thessalian has more confidence in him than in
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πιστεύειν ή τοΐς συμπολιτευομενοις;	τών δε
πόλεων των περί τον τόπον εκείνον τάς μεν ταῖς εύεργεσίαις προς την αύτοΰ συμμαχίαν προσήκται, τάς δε σφόδρα λυπουσας αυτόν άναστάτους πε-
21	ποίηκεν; Μάγνητας 8e και Περραιβούς και Παίο-νας κατεστραπται, και πάντας υπηκόους αυτούς εΐληφεν; τοΰ δ’ ’Ιλλυριών πλήθους πλήν των παρά τον Άδρίαν οίκούντων εγκρατής και κύριος γε-γονεν; άπάσης δε τής Θράκης οΰς ήβουλήθη δέσποτας κατεστησεν; τον δη τοιαΰτα και τηλι-καΰτα διαπεπραγμόνον ούκ οΐει πολλήν μωρίαν καταγνώσεσθαι τοΰ πεμφαντος τό βιβλίον, και πολύ διεφεΰσθαι νομιεΐν τής τε των λόγων δυνά-
22	μεως και τής αύτοΰ διανοίας; ” ταΰτ άκούσας ως μεν τό πρώτον εξεπλάγην, και πάλιν ως άναλαβών εμαυτόν άντεΐπον προς έκαστον των ρηθεντων, παραλείφω, μη και δόξω τισϊ λίαν αγαπάν, ει χαριεντως αυτούς ήμυνάμην λυπήσας δ’ οΰν μετρίως (ως εμαυτόν επειθον) τούς επι-πλήξαί μοι τόλμησαν τας, τελευτών ύπεσχόμην μόνοις αύτοΐς τον λόγον τών εν τή πόλει δείξειν, και ποιήσειν ούδεν άλλο περί αύτοΰ πλήν 6 τι αν
ό εκείνοις δόξΐΙ- τούτων άκούσαντες άπήλθον, ούκ *■ Ί οίδ’ όπως τήν διάνοιαν 'άγοντες, πλήν ου πολλαΐς ήμεραις ύστερον επιτελεσθεντός τοΰ λόγου και δειχθεντος αύτοΐς τοσοΰτον μετεπεσον, ώστ ήσχύ-νοντο μεν εφ’ οΐς εθρασύναντο, μετεμελε δ’ αύτοΐς απάντων τών είρημενων, ώμολόγουν δε μηδενός πώποτε τοσοΰτον πράγματος διαμαρτεΐν, εσπευδον
° For these early conquests of Philip see Grote, Hist. xi. p. 18.
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his own fellow-countrymen ? And as to the cities which are in that region, has he not drawn some of them by his benefactions into an alliance with him ; and others, which sorely tried him, has he not razed to the ground ? Has he not overthrown the Mag-nesians and the Perrhaebians and the Paeonians, and taken them all under his yoke ? Has he not made himself lord and ruler of most of the Illyrians— all save those who dwell along the Adriatic ? Has he not set over all Thrace such masters as he pleased ? 0 Do you not, then, think that the man who has achieved such great things will pronounce the sender of this pamphlet a great simpleton, and will consider that he was utterly deluded both as to the power of his words and his own insight ? ” Now, how on hearing these words I was at first dumbfounded, and how later, after I had recovered myself, I replied to each of their objections, I will forbear to relate, lest I should appear in the eyes of some to be too well-satisfied with the clever manner in which I met their attack. But, at any rate, after I had first rebuked with moderation, as I persuaded myself, those who had made bold to criticize me, I finally assured them that I would show the speech to no one else in the city but them, and that I would do nothing regarding it other than what they should approve. On hearing this they went their way, I know not in what state of mind. I only know that when, not many days later, the speech was completed and presented to them, they so completely reversed their attitude that they were ashamed of their former presumption and repented of all they had said, acknowledging that they had never been so mistaken about anything in all their lives. They were, in fact, more insistent than I
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Se μάλλον ή 'γώ πεμφθήναί σοι τον λόγον τούτον, έλεγον δ’ ως έλπίζουσιν ου μόνον σε και την πάλιν έξειν μοι χάριν υπέρ των είρημένων, αλλά και τους 'Έλληνας άπαντας.
24	Τούτου δ’ ενεκά σοι ταΰτα διήλθον, ϊν’ αν τί σοι φανή των β ν αρχή λεγομένων η μη πιστόν η μη δυνατόν η μη π ρύπον σοι πράττειν, μη δυσχερά-νας άποστής των λοιπών, μηδε πάθης ταυ το τοῖς έπιτηδείοις τοΐς εμοΐς, α ΛΑ’ επιμείνης ήσυχάζου-σαν έχων την διάνοιαν, εως αν διά τε'λους άκούσης απάντων των λεγομένων, οΐμαι γάρ έρεΐν τι των
25	δεόντων και των σοι συμφερόντων, καίτοι μ’ ου λέληθεν όσον διαφέρουσι των λόγων εις το πείθειν οι λεγόμενοι των άναγιγνωσκομένων, οΰδ’ ότι πάντες ύπειληφασι τούς μεν περί σπουδαίων πραγμάτων και κατεπειγόντων ρητορεύεσθαι, τούς δε προς έπίδειζιν και προς εργολαβίαν γεγράφθαι.
26	καί ταϋτ ούκ άλόγως έγνώκασιν έπειδάν γάρ ό Aoyos άποστερηθή της τε δόζης τής του λέγοντος καί τής φωνής καί των μεταβολών τών εν ταΐς ρητορείαις γιγνομένων, έτι δε τών καιρών καί τής σπουδής τής περί την πράζιν, καί μηδέν ή τό συναγωνιζόμενον καί συμπεΐθον, αλλά τών μεν προειρημένων απάντων έρημος γένηται καί γυμνός, άναγιγνώσκη δέ τις αυτόν άπιθάνως καί μηδέν ήθος ένσημαινό μένος άλλ* ώσπερ άπαριθμών,
27	εικότως, οΐμαι, φαύλος είναι δοκεΐ τοΐς άκούουσιν, άπερ καί τον νυν έπιδεικνύμενον μάλιστ’ αν
° Cf. Epist. i. 2-3. See Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. μ. 67.
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that this speech should be sent to you, and prophesied that not only would you and Athens be grateful to me for what I had said but all Hellas as well.
My purpose in recounting all this is that if, in what I say at the beginning, anything strikes you as incredible, or impracticable, or unsuitable for you to carry out, you may not be prejudiced and turn away from the rest of my discourse, and that you may not repeat the experience of my friends, but may wait with an open mind until you hear to the end all that I have to say. For I think that I shall propose something which is in line with both your duty and your advantage. And yet I do not fail to realize what a great difference there is in persuasiveness between discourses which are spoken and those which are to be read, and that all men have assumed that the former are delivered on subjects which are important and urgent, while the latter are composed for display and personal gain.® And this is a natural conclusion ; for when a discourse is robbed of the prestige of the speaker, the tones of his voice, the variations which are made in the delivery, and, besides, of the advantages of timeliness and keen interest in the subject matter ; when it has not a single accessory to support its contentions and enforce its plea, but is deserted and stripped of all the aids which I have mentioned; and when someone reads it aloud without persuasiveness and without putting any personal feeling into it, but as though he were repeating a table of figures,—in these circumstances it is natural, I think, that it should make an indifferent impression upon its hearers. And these are the very circumstances >vhich may detract most seriously also from the discourse which is now presented to you
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βλάφειε καί φαυλότερον φαίνεσθ αι ποιησειεν ουδέ γάρ ταῖς π ερι την λέξιν εύρυθμίαις καί ποικιλίαις κεκοσμηκαμεν αυτόν, αΐς αυτός τε νεώτερος ών εχρώμην, καί τοΐς άλλοις υπέδειξα δι ών τούς λόγους ηδίους αν άμα και πιστότερους
8 ποιοΐεν. ών ούδέν έτι δύναμαι διά την ηλικίαν.
[88]	nu >	/	~ V , χ	1
L 1 αλλ αποχρη μοι τοσουτον, ην αυτας τας πράξεις απλώς δυνηθώ διελθεΐν. ηγούμαι δε και σοι προσηκειν απάντων των άλλων άμελησαντι ταύ-ταις μόναις προσέχειν τον νοΰν. οϋτω δ’ αν ακριβέστατα και κάλλιστα θεώρησε ιας ει τι τυγ-
29	χάνομεν λέγοντες, ην τας μεν δυσχερείας τας περί τούς σοφιστάς και τούς άναγιγνωσκομένους των λόγων άφέλης, άναλαμβάνων δ’ έκαστον αυτών εις την διάνοιαν έξετάζης, μη πάρεργον ποιούμενος μηδέ μετά ραθυμίας, αλλά μετά λογισμού και φιλοσοφίας, ἡ? καί σε μετεσχηκέναι φασίν. μετά γάρ τούτων σκοπούμενος μάλλον η μετά της τών πολλών δόξης άμεινον αν βουλεύσαιο περί αυτών.
30	"Α μεν οΰν έβουλόμην σοι προειρησθαι, ταυτ’ έστίν. περί δ’ αυτών τών πραγμάτων ηδη
αι τούς λόγους.
γάρ χρηναί σε τών μεν ιδίων μηδενός άμελησαι, πειραθηναι δε διαλλάξαι την τε πάλιν την Άργείων καί την Λακεδαιμονίων καί την Θηβαίων και την ημετέραν. ην γάρ ταύτας ° See Panath. 1, 2.
b α Ι δνσχέρειαι may mean difficulties or disadvantages under which speeches labour which are composed for a reading public, or the prejudices against them caused by these disadvantages. The latter seems to be the sense here. See Benseler’s note.
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and cause it to impress you as a very indifferent performance ; the more so since I have not adorned it with the rhythmic flow and manifold graces of style which I myself employed when I was younger a and taught by example to others as a means by which they might make their oratory more pleasing and at the same time more convincing. For I have now no longer any capacity for these things because of my years ; it is enough for me if I can only set before you in a simple manner the actual facts. And I think it becomes you also to ignore all else and give your attention to the facts alone. But you will be in the best position to discover with accuracy whether there is any truth in what I say if you put aside the prejudices 6 which are held against the sophists and against speeches which are composed to be read, and take them up one by one in your thought and scrutinize them, not making it a casual task, nor one to be attacked in a spirit of indifference, but with the close reasoning and love of knowledge which it is common report that you also share.0 For if you will conduct your inquiry with these aids instead of relying upon the opinion of the masses, you will form a sounder judgement about such discourses.
This, then, completes what I wanted to say by way of introduction. I shall now proceed with the subject in hand.
I affirm that, without neglecting any of your own interests, you ought to make an effort to reconcile Argos and Lacedaemon and Thebes and Athens ;d
c “ Isocrates addressed him (Philip) as a friend of letters and philosophy : a reputation which his choice of Aristotle as an instructor of his son, Alexander, tends to bear out ” (Grote, Hist. xi. p. 325).
d The leading states. Of. Paneg. 64.
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συστήσαι δυνηθής, ου χαλεπώς καί τάς άλλας
31	όμονοεΐν ποιήσεις· άπασαι γάρ είσιν υπό ταΐς ειρη-μεναις, και καταφεύγουσιν, όταν φοβηθώσιν, εφ* ήν αν τύχωσι τούτων, καί τάς βοήθειας εντεύθεν λαμβάνουσιν. ώστ εάν τετταρας μόνον πόλεις ευ φρονεΐν πείσης, καί τάς άλλας πολλών κακών απαλλάξεις.
32	Τνοίης δ’ αν ως ούδεμιάς σοι προσήκει τούτων όλιγωρεΐν, ήν άνενεγκης αυτών τάς πράξεις επί τους σούς προγόνους· εύρήσεις γάρ εκόστη πολλήν φιλίαν προς υμάς καί μεγάλας ευεργεσίας ύπ-αρχούσας. ’Άργος μεν γάρ εστί σοι πατρίς, ής δίκαιον τοσαύτην σε ποιεΐσθαι πρόνοιαν όσην περ τών γονέων τών σαυτοϋ· Θηβαίοι δε τον αρχηγόν του γένους υμών τιμώσι καί ταΐς προσόδοις καί ταΐς θυσίαις μάλλον ή τούς θεούς τούς άλλους·
33	Λακεδαιμόνιοι δε τοΐς απ’ εκείνου γεγονόσι καί την βασιλείαν καί την ηγεμονίαν εις άπαντα τον
[89]	χρόνον δεδώκασι· την δε πάλιν την ήμετεραν φασίν, οΐς περί τών παλαιών πιστεύομεν, 'Υίρακλεΐ μεν συναιτίαν γενεσθαι τής αθανασίας (ον δε τρόπον, σοι μεν αΰθις πυθεσθαι ρόδιον, εμοί 8e νϋν είπεΐν ου καιρός), τοΐς δε παισί τοΐς εκείνου τής σωτηρίας.
34	μόνη γάρ ύποστάσα τούς μεγίστους κινδύνους προς την Eύρυσθεως δύναμιν εκείνον τε τής ύβρεως
α Perdiccas Ι., the founder of the Argive dynasty in Macedonia, was, according to Herod, viii. 137, a descendant of the Argive hero Temenus. See also Herod, v. 22 and Grote, Ilist. iii. p. 432.
b Heracles. See General Introd. p. xli.
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for if you can bring these cities together, you will not find it hard to unite the others as well ; for all the rest are under the protection of the aforesaid cities, and fly for refuge, when they are alarmed, to one or other of these powers, and they all draw upon them for succour. So that if you can persuade four cities only to take a sane view of things, you will deliver the others also from many evils.
Now you will realize that it is not becoming in you to disregard any of these cities if you will review their conduct in relation to your ancestors ; for you will find that each one of them is to be credited with great friendship and important services to your house : Argos is the land of your fathers,61 and is entitled to as much consideration at your hands as are your own ancestors; the Thebans honour the founder 6 of your race, both by processionals and by sacrifices,0 beyond all the other gods ; the Lacedaemonians have conferred upon his descendants the kingship and the power of command d for all time ; and as for our city, we are informed by those whom we credit in matters of ancient history that she aided Heracles to win his immortality e (in what way you can easily learn at another time ; it would be unseasonable for me to relate it now), and that she aided his children to preserve their lives/ Yes, Athens single-handed sustained the greatest dangers against the power of Eurystheus, put an end to his *
*	At the “ Festival of Heracles.” Xen. Hell vi. 4. 7 ; Diodor. xv. 53.
d See Paneg. 62 and note.
*	According to Diodor. iv. 39 the Athenians were the first to offer sacrifices to Heracles as a god.
f For this statement and the following paragraph see Paneg. 56-62.
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επαυσε, καί τους παΐδας τών φόβων των αεί παραγιγνομενων αύτοΐς άπήλλαξεν. υπέρ ών ον μόνον τους τότε σωθ όντας δίκαιον ην η μιν χάριν €χ€ΐν, άλλα καί τούς νυν οντος· διά γάρ ημάς καί ζώσι καί των υπαρχόντων αγαθών άπολαύουσr μη γάρ σωθεντων εκείνων ούδε γενεσθαι το παράπαν ύπηρχεν αντοΐς.
35	Τοιουτων οΰν άπασών των πόλεων γεγενημενων εδει μεν μηδέποτε σοι μηδε προς μίαν αυτών γενεσθαι διαφοράν άλλα γάρ άπαντες πλείω πεφν-καμεν εξαμαρτάνειν η κατορθοΰν. ώστε τα μεν πρότερον γεγενημενα κοινά θ είναι δίκαιόν εστιν εις δε τον επίλοιπον χρόνον φυλακτέον όπως μηδέν συμβησεταί σοι τοιοΰτον, καί σκεπτεον τί αν αγαθόν αύτάς εργασάμενος φανείης άξια καί σαν-τοΰ και τών εκείναις πεπραγμενών πεποιηκώς.
36	όχεις δε καιρόν άποδιδόντα γάρ σε χάριν ών ώφειλες νποληφονται διά τό πλήθος του χρόνου του μεταξύ προϋπάρχειν τών ευεργεσιών, καλόν δ’ ἐστι δοκεΐν μεν τάς μέγιστος τών πόλεων ευ ποιεΐν, μηδέν δ’ ηττον εαυτόν η 'κείνος ώφελειν.
37	χωρίς δε τούτων, ει πρός τινας αυτών αηδές τί σοι συμβεβηκεν, άπαντα ταΰτα διαλύσεις· αι γάρ εν τοΐς παροΰσι καιροΐς εύεργεσίαι ληθην εμποιησουσι1 τών πρότερον υ μιν εις άλληλους πεπλημμελη μενών, αλλά μην κάκεΐνο φανερόν, ότι πάντες άνθρωποι τούτων πλείστην μνείαν εχουσιν, ών αν εν ταΐς
1 £μποιοθσι mss.
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insolence, and freed Heracles’ sons from the fears by which they were continually beset. Because of these services we deserve the gratitude, not only of those -who then were preserved from destruction, but also of those who are now living ; for to us it is due both that they are alive and that they enjoy the blessings which are now theirs, since they never could have seen the light of day at all had not the sons of Heracles been preserved from death.
Therefore, seeing that these cities have each and all shown such a spirit, no quarrel should ever have arisen between you and any one of them. But unfortunately we are all prone by nature to do wrong more often than right ; and so it is fair to charge the mistakes of the past to our common weakness. Yet for the future you must be on your guard to prevent a like occurrence, and must consider what service you can render them which will make it manifest that you have acted in a manner worthy both of yourself and of what these cities have done. And the opportunity now serves you ; for you would only be repaying the debt of gratitude which you owed them, but, because so much time has elapsed, they will credit you with being first in friendly offices. And it is a good thing to have the appearance of conferring benefits upon the greatest states of Hellas and at the same time to profit yourself no less than them. But apart from this, if anything unpleasant has arisen between you and any of them, you will wipe it out completely ; for friendly acts in the present crisis will make you forget the wrongs which you have done each other in the past. Yes, and-this also is beyond question, that all men hold in fondest memory those benefits which they receive
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38	συμφοραΐς ευ πάθωσιν. όρας δ’ ως τεταλαι-πώρηνται διά τον πόλεμον, καί ως παραπλησίως € χον σ ϊ τοΐς Ιδία μαχομενοις. καί γάρ εκείνους αύξομενης μεν της οργής ούδεις αν διαλλάξειεν επήν δε κακώς άλληλους διαθώσιν, ούδενδς δια-
[90]	Χυοντος αυτοί διεστησαν. οπερ οΐμαι και ταύτας 7τοιήσειν, ην μη συ πρότερον αυτών επιμεληθης.
39	Τ αχ' οΰν αν τις ενστηναι τοΐς είρημενοις τολ-μησειε, λεγων ως επιχειρώ σε πείθειν άδυνάτοις επιτίθεσθαι πράγμασιν ούτε γάρ Άργείους φίλους αν ποτε γενεσθαι Αακεδαιμονίοις ούτε Αακεδαι-μονίους θηβαίοις, οϋθ’ ὅλως τούς είθισμενους άπαντα τον χρόνον πλεονεκτεΐν ουδεποτ αν ίσο μοι-
40	ρησαι προς άλλήλους. εγώ δ’, δτε μεν η πόλις ημών εν τοΐς 'Έλλησιν εδυνάστευε καί πάλιν η Αακεδαιμονίων, ούδεν αν ηγούμαι περανθήναι τούτων ραδίως γάρ αν εκατεραν εμποδών γενεσθαι τοΐς πραττομενοις· νυν δ’ ούχ ομοίως εγνωκα περί αυτών, οΐδα γάρ άπάσας ώμαλισμενας ύπο τών συμφορών, ώσθ’ ηγούμαι πολύ μάλλον αύτάς αίρησεσθαι τάς εκ της όμονοίας ώφελείας η τάς
41	εκ τών τότε πραττομενων πλεονεξίας. επειτα τών μεν άλλων ομολογώ μηδέν’ αν δυνηθηναι διαλλάξαι τάς πόλεις ταυτας, σοι δ’ ούδεν τών τοιουτων εστι χαλεπόν, όρώ γαρ σε τών τοΐς άλλοις ανέλπιστων δοκούντων είναι και παραδόξων
° The following paragraphs betray a cynicism which is foreign to the Paneg. See General Introd. p. xxxvi.
b Of. 8 and Paneg. 17.
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in times of trouble. And you see how utterly wretched these states have become because of their warfare, and how like they are to men engaged in a personal encounter ; for no one can reconcile the parties to a quarrel while their wrath is rising ; but after they have punished each other badly, they need no mediator, but separate of their own accord. And that is just what I think these states also will do unless you first take them in hand.
Now perhaps someone mil venture to object to what I have proposed, saying that I am trying to persuade you to set yourself to an impossible task, since the Argives could never be friendly to the Lacedaemonians, nor the Lacedaemonians to the Thebans, and since, in general, those who have been accustomed throughout their whole existence to press their own selfish interests can never share and share alike with each other. Well, I myself do not believe that at the time when our city was the first power in Hellas, or again when Lacedaemon occupied that position, any such result could have been accomplished,® since the one or the other of these two cities could easily have blocked the attempt; but as things are now, I am not of the same mind regarding them. For I know that they have all been brought down to the same level by their misfortunes, and so I think that they would much prefer the mutual advantages which would come from a unity of purpose to the selfish gains which accrued from their policy in those days.6 Furthermore, while I grant that no one else in the world could reconcile these cities, yet nothing of the sort is difficult for you ; for I see that you have carried through to a successful end many undertakings which the rest of the world looked upon as
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πολλά διαπειτραγμενον, ώστ ούδεν άτοπον el καί ταϋτα μόνος συστήσαι δυνηθείης. χρη δε τούς μέγα φρονοΰντας καί τούς διαφεροντας μη τοΐς τοιουτοις επιχειρεΐν α καί των τυχόντων αν τις καταπράζειεν, ἀλλ’ εκείνοις οΐς μηδ εις αν άλλος επιχειρήσειε πλήν των όμοίαν σοι καί την φυσιν καί την δύναμιν εχόντων.
42	θαυμάζω δε των ηγουμένων αδύνατον είναι πραχθηναί τι τούτων, ει μήτ αυτοί τυγχάνουσιν είδότες μήθ’ ετερων άκηκόασιν ότι πολλοί δη πόλεμοι καί δεινοί γεγόνασιν, οΰς οι διαλυσάμενοι μεγάλων αγαθών άλλήλοις αίτιοι κατέστησαν, τις γάρ αν υπερβολή γενοιτο της εχθρας της προς Έερξην τοΐς Έλλησι γενομενης; ου την φιλίαν άπαντες ΐσασιν ημάς τε καί Αακεδαιμονίους μάλλον άγαπήσαντας η των συγκατασκευασάντων εκατε-
43	ροις ημών την αρχήν, και τί δει λέγειν τα παλαιά και τα προς τούς βαρβάρους; ἀλλ’ ει τις άθρησειε και σκεφαιτο τάς τών 'Έιλλήνων συμφοράς, ούδεν αν μέρος οΰσαι φανεΐεν τών διά Θηβαίους καί
1»1] Αακεδαιμονίους ήμΐν γεγενημενων. ἀλλ’ ούδεν ηττον Αακεδαιμονίων τε στρατευσάντων επι Θηβαίους, και βουλομενών λυμήνασθαι την Βοιωτίαν και διοικίσαι τάς πόλεις, βοήθησαντες ημείς εμπο-
44	δών εγενόμεθα ταΐς εκείνων επιθυμίαις· καί πάλιν μεταπεσούσης της τύχης, καί Θηβαίων καί Πελο-
α The expression is loose. He means that the hatred for Persia under Xerxes changed to friendship under Artaxerxes when the Peace of Antalcidas was made. Cf. Sparta’s “ love ” for Persia mentioned in Panath. 102, 103.
b Especially at the close of the Peloponnesian War. See Plataicus 31 ; Xen. Hell. iii. 5. 8.
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hopeless and unthinkable, and therefore it would be nothing strange if you should be able single-handed to effect this union. In fact, men of high purposes and exceptional gifts ought not to undertake enterprises which any of the common run might carry out with success, but rather those which no one would attempt save men with endowments and power such as you possess.
But ϊ marvel that those who think that none of these proposals could possibly be carried out are not aware, either by their own knowledge or by tradition, that there have been many terrible wars after which the participants have come to an understanding and rendered great services to one another. For what could exceed the enmity which the Hellenes felt toward Xerxes ? Yet everyone knows that we and the Lacedaemonians came to prize his friendship® more than that of those who helped us to establish our respective empires. But why speak of ancient history, or of our dealings with the barbarians ? If one should scan and review the misfortunes of the Hellenes in genera], these will appear as nothing in comparison with those which we Athenians have experienced through the Thebans and the Lacedaemonians.6 Nevertheless, when the Lacedaemonians took the field against the Thebans and were minded to humiliate Boeotia and break up the league of her cities, we sent a relief expedition c and thwarted the desires of the Lacedaemonians. And again, when fortune shifted her favour d and the Thebans and the *
* Under Chabrias, against Agesilaus, 378 u.c. Xen. Hell. v. 4 ; Grote, Hist. ix. p. 343.
d Thebes became the supreme power in Greece by the battle of Leuctra, 371 b.c.
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7τοννησίων απάντων επιχει ρησάντων άνάστατον ποίησαι, την Σπάρτην, ημείς καί προς εκείνους μόνοι, των Ελλήνων ποίησάμενοί σνμμαχίαν συν-
45	αίτιοι τής σωτηρίας αύτοΐς κατέστη μεν. πολλής οΰν άνοίας αν ε'ίη μεστός, ε'ί τις όρων τηλικαύτας μεταβολάς γιγνομενας, καί τάς πόλείς μήτ εχθρας μήθ' όρκων μήτ άλλου μηδενός φροντιζούσας, πλήν ό τί αν ύπολάβωσιν ωφέλιμον αύταΐς εϊναί, τοΰτο δε στεργούσας μόνον καί πάσαν την σπουδήν περί τούτου ποιουμενας, μη καί νΰν νομίζοί την αυτήν γνώμην εξειν αύτάς, άλλως τε καί σοϋ μεν επιστατοΰντος ταΐς δίαλλαγαΐς, του δε συμφέροντος πείθοντος, των 8e παρόντων κακών άναγ-καζόντων. εγώ μεν γάρ οίμαί τούτων σοι συν-αγωνιζομενων άπαντα γενήσεσθαί κατά τρόπον.
46	'Ηγούμαι δ’ ούτως άν σε μάλίστα καταμαθεΐν είτ είρηνίκώς είτε πολεμίκώς αι πόλείς αύταί προς άλλήλας εχουσίν, ει διεξελθοιμεν μήτε παντά-πασίν άπλώς μήτε λίαν άκρίβώς τα μεγίστα των παρόντων αύταΐς. καί πρώτον μεν σκεφώμεθα τα Λακεδαιμονίων.
47	Ούτοί γάρ άρχοντες τών'Έιλλήνων(ού πολύς χρόνος εξ ου) καί κατά γήν καί κατά θάλατταν, εις τοσαύτη ν μεταβολήν ήλθον, επειδή τήν μάχην ήττήθησαν τήν εν Λεύκτροις, ώστε άπεστερήθησαν μεν τής εν τοΐς νΈλλησι δυναστείας, τοιούτους δ’ άνδρας άπ-ώλεσαν σφών αυτών, οι προηροΰντο τεθνάναι μάλλον
° 361 b.c.
b In 362 b.c., when Epaminondas, at the head of the Thebans and their allies, including the Argives, Arcadians, Messenians, and the Eleans, marched on Sparta to destroy her, the Athenians dispatched Iphicrates with an army of 272
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Peloponnesians were one and all trying to devastate Lacedaemon, we alone among the Hellenes formed an alliance0 with the Lacedaemonians and helped to save them from destruction.6 So then, seeing that such great reversals are wont to occur, and that our states care nothing about their former enmities or about their oaths or about anything else save what they conceive to be expedient for themselves, and that expediency is the sole object to which they give their affections and devote all their zeal, no man, unless obsessed by utter folly, could fail to believe that now also they will show the same disposition, especially if you take the lead in their reconciliation, Avhile selfish interests urge and present ills constrain them to this course. I, for my part, believe that, with these influences fighting on your side, everything will turn out as it should.
But I think that you can get most light on the question whether these cities are inclined toward peace with each other or toward war, if I review, not merely in general terms nor yet with excessive detail, the principal facts in their present situation. And first of all, let us consider the condition of the Lacedaemonians.
The Lacedaemonians were the leaders of the Hellenes,® not long ago, on both land and sea, and yet they suffered so great a reversal of fortune when they met defeat at Leuctra that they were deprived of their power over the Hellenes, and lost such of their warriors as chose to die rather than survive
twelve thousand to the rescue. See Peace 105; Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 23 ff. ; Grote, Hist. x. pp. 89 if.
c The hegemony of Sparta lasted from the battle of Aegospotami, 405 b.c., to the battle of Leuctra, 371 f.c.
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48	ἡ ζην ήττηθέντες ών πρότερον έδέσΊτοζον. προς δε τούτοις έπεΐδον Τίελοποννησίους άπαντας τούς πρότερον μεθ' αυτών επί τούς άλλους άκολου-θοΰντας, τούτους μετά Θηβαίων εις την αυτών είσβαλόντας, προς οΰς ήναγκάσθησαν διακινδυνεύει ούκ εν τη χώρα περί τών καρπών, ἀλλ’ εν μέση τη πόλει προς αύτοΐς τοΐς άρχείοις περί παίδων καί γυναικών, τοιοΰτον κίνδυνον ον μη Ι·92] κατορθώσαντες μεν ευθύς άπώλλυντο, νικησαντες y δ’ ούδεν μάλλον άπηλλαγμενοι τών κακών είσιν, άλλα πολεμοϋνται μεν υπό τών την χώραν αυτών περιοικούντων, άπιστοΰνται δ’ ύφ’ απάντων Πελο-ποννησίων, μισούνται δ’ υπό του πλήθους τών 'Ελλήνων, άγονται δε καί φέρονται καί τής νυκτός καί τής ημέρας υπό τών οικετών τών σφετερων αυτών, ούδενα δε χρόνον διαλείπουσιν ή στρα-τεύοντες επί τινας ή μαχόμενοι π ρος τινας ή βοη-50 θοϋντες τ οΐς άπολλυμενοις αυτών, τό δε μεγιστ ον τών κακών δεδιότες γάρ διατελοΰσι μη Θηβαίοι διαλυσάμενοι τα προς Φ ω κέας πάλιν επανελθόντες μείζοσιν αυτούς συμφοραΐς περιβάλωσι τών πρότερον γεγενημένων. καίτοι πώς ου χρή νομίζειν τούς ουτω δια κειμένους άσμένους αν ίδεΐν έπι-στατοΰντα τής ειρήνης αξιόχρεων άνδρα καί δυνά-μενον διαλΰσαι τούς ενεστώτας πολέμους αύτοΐς; * 6
° Epaminondas (see 44 and note) actually entered Sparta. Xen. Hell. vii. 5. 11.
6 The Argives and the Messenians were allied with Philip against Sparta. See Dem. Philippic II. 9, 15.
c Besides the Argives and Messenians, also the Arcadians, the Megalopolitans, the Eleans, and the Sicyonians. Diod, xvi. 39.
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defeat at the hands of those over whom they had once been masters. Furthermore, they were obliged to look on while all the Peloponnesians, who formerly had followed the lead of Lacedaemon against the rest of the world, united with the Thebans and invaded their territory; and against these the Lacedaemonians were compelled to risk battle, not in the country to save the crops, but in the heart of the city,® before the very seat of their government, to save their wives and children—a crisis in which defeat meant instant destruction, and victory has none the more delivered them from their ills ; nay, they are now warred upon by their neighbours 6 ; they are distrusted by all the Peloponnesians c; they are hated by most of the Hellenes d ; they are harried and plundered day and night by their own serfs e; and not a day passes that they do not have to take the field or fight against some force or other, or march to the rescue of their perishing comrades. But the worst of their afflictions is that they live in continual fear that the Thebans may patch up their quarrel with the Phocians f and, returning again,3 ring them about with still greater calamities than have befallen them in the past. How, then, can we refuse to believe that people so hard pressed would gladly see at the head of a movement for peace a man who commands confidence and has the power to put an end to the Avars in which they are involved ?
d Especially by the Athenians and the Thebans. Dem. Megal. 22, 23.	® The Helots.
f Thebes was the principal enemy of the Phocians in the Sacred War, which was now drawing to a close. For this war see Grote, Ilist. xi. p. 45.
9 As in the campaign referred to in 44, which ended with the battle of Mantinea.
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51	Άργείους τοίνυν ίδοις αν τα μεν παραπλησίως τοΐς είρημενοις πράττοντας, τα δε χείρον τούτων έχοντας* πολεμοΰσι μεν γάρ εξ ου περ την πάλιν οίκοΰσι προς τους όμορους, ώσπερ Αακεδαιμόνιοι, τοσοΰτον δε διαφερουσιν όσον εκείνοι μεν προς ηττους αυτών, οΰτοι δε προς κρείττους' ο πάντες αν όμολογησειαν μεγιστον είναι των κακών. ούτω δε τα περί τον πόλεμον άτυχοΰσιν, ώστ ολίγου δεΐν καθ’ έκαστον τον ενιαυτόν τεμνομενην καί πορθου-
52	μενην την αυτών χώραν περιορώσιν. ο δε πάντων δεινότατον όταν γάρ οι πολέμιοι διαλίπωσι κακώς αυτούς ποιοΰντες, αυτοί τούς ενδοξότατους καί πλουσιωτάτους τών πολιτών άπολλύουσι, καί ταΰτα δρώντες ούτω χαίρουσιν ως ούδενες άλλοι τούς πολεμίους άποκτείνοντες. αίτιον δ’ εστί του ταρα-χωδώς αύτούς ζην ούτως ούδεν άλλο πλην ό πόλεμος' ον ην διάλυσης, ού μόνον αύτούς τούτων απαλλάξεις, άλλα καί περί τών άλλων άμεινον βουλεύεσθαι ποιήσεις.
53	Άλλα μην τα περί Θηβαίους ούδε σε λεληθεν. καλλίστην γάρ μάχην νικησαντες, καί δόξαν εξ αύτης μεγίστην λαβόντες, διά τό μη καλώς χρη-σθαι ταῖς εύτυχίαις ούδεν βελτιον πράττουσι τών ηττηθεντων καί δυστυχησάντων. ού γάρ εφθασαν
[93]	τών εχθρών κρατησαντες, καί πάντων αμελή-
α The Spartans.
b This was done by the Spartans six years before this. Diod. xvi. 39.
c The conflict between democracy and oligarchy, which raged with varying intensity in most of the Greek cities, in Argos was most bitter. In 371 b.c. occurred a massacre in which twelve hundred of the leading men were slain by the mob. Diod. xv. 57, 58 ; Grote, Iiist. ix. p. 417.
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Now as to the Argives, you will see that in some respects they are no better off than the Lacedaemonians, while in others their condition is worse ; for they have been in a state of Avar with their neighbours a from the day they founded their city, just as have the Lacedaemonians ; but there is this difference, that the neighbours of the Lacedaemonians are weaker than they, while those of the Argives are stronger—a condition which all would admit to be the greatest of misfortunes. And so unsuccessful are they in their warfare that hardly a year passes that they are not compelled to witness their own territory being ravaged and laid waste.6 But what is most deplorable of all is that, during the intervals when their enemies cease from harrying them, they themselves put to death the most eminent and wealthy of their citizens ;c and they have more pleasure in doing this than any other people have in slaying their foes. The cause of their living in such disorder is none other than the state of Avar; and if you can put a stop to this, you will not only deliver them from these evils but you will cause them to adopt a better policy with respect to their other interests as well.
And as for the condition of the Thebans, surely you have not failed to note that also. They won a splendid victoryd and covered themselves with glory, but because they did not make good use of their success they are now in no better case than those who have suffered defeat and failure. For no sooner had they triumphed over their foes than, neglecting everything else, they began to annoy
d Battle of Leuctra, 371 b.c.
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σ αντος ήνώχλονν μεν ταΐς πόλοσι ταῖς ον Πελο-7τοννησω, θοτταλίαν δ’ οτόλμων καταδουλοΰσθαι, Ήίογαροϋσι δ’ όμόροις οΰσιν ηποίλονν, την δ’ ημοτέραν 7τόλίν μέρος τι της χώρας αποστερούν, Εύβοιαν δ’ οπόρθονν, οίς Βυζάντιον δε τριηροις οξέπομπον ως και γης και θαλάττης άρξοντος.
54	τολουτώντος So προς Φωκόας πόλομον οζηνογκαν ως των το πόλοων ον όλίγω χρόνω κρατησοντος, τον το τόπον άπαντα τον ποριόχοντα κατασχη -σοντος, των το χρημάτων των ον Δολφοΐς πορι-γονησόμονοι ταΐς εκ των IS ίων Βαπάναις. ών ονδον αύτοΐς άποβόβηκον, ἀλλ’ αντί μεν τον λαβοΐν τάς Φωκόων πόλοις τάς αυτών άπολωλόκασιν, οίσβάλλοντος δ’ οίς την των πολεμίων ολάττω κακά ποιονσιν εκείνους η πάσχουσιν άπιόντος οίς
55	την αυτών· ον μεν γάρ τη Φωκίδι τών μισθοφόρων τινας άποκτοίνονσιν, οίς λυσιτολοΐ τοθνάναι μάλλον η ζην, άναχωροΰντος δο τους ονδοζοτάτους αυτών καί μάλιστα τολμώντας υπέρ της πατρίδος άπο-θνησκοιν άπολλύουσιν. οίς τούτο δ’ αυτών πορι-ο στη κε τα πράγματα, ώστ ολπίσ αντος άπ αντος τούς "Βλληνας νφ’ αύτοΐς οσοσθαι νυν ον σοι τάς ελπίδας οχουσι της αυτών σωτηρίας, ώστ οιμαι καί τούτους ταχέως ποιήσοιν ο τι αν συ κολονης καί σνμβονλονης. * 6
α Epaminondas invaded the Peloponnese in 369, 368, 366, 362, stirring up the cities there against Sparta. Diod, xv. 62-75.
6 By conquering Alexander of Pherae. Diod. xv. 67. c The Megarians sided with Sparta when Agesilaus invaded Boeotia in 378. Xen. Hell. v. 4. 41.
d The border town of Oropus, 366 b.c. Xen. Hell. vii. 4. 1. * See Dem. On the Crown 99.
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the cities of the Peloponnese ;a they made bold to reduce Thessaly to subjection ; 6 they threatened their neighbours, the Megarians ; c they robbed our city of a portion of its territory ; d they ravaged Euboea ;e they sent men-of-war to Byzantium/ as if they purposed to rule both land and sea ; and, finally, they began war upon the Phocians,3 expecting that in a short time they would conquer their cities, occupy all the surrounding territory, and prevail over all the treasures at Delphi Λ by the outlay of their own funds. But none of these hopes has been realized ; instead of seizing the cities of the Phocians they have lost cities of their own ; * and now when they invade the enemy’s territory they inflict less damage upon them than they suffer when they are retreating to their own country ; for while they are in Phocian territory they succeed in killing a few hireling j soldiers who are better off dead than alive, but when they retreat they lose of their own citizens those who are most esteemed and most ready to die for their fatherland. And so completely have their fortunes shifted, that whereas they once hoped that all Hellas would be subject to them, now they rest upon you k the hopes of their οΛνη deliverance. Therefore I think that the Thebans also will do with alacrity whatever you command or advise.
f One hundred ships under Epaminondas, 364 b.c. Diod. xv. 78, 79.
9 Ten years. 356-316 b.c. See 50.
h The Phocians met their expenses in the war from the rich treasures in the Temple of Apollo at Delphi.
* Orchomenus, Coroneia, Corsiae. Diod. xvi. 33-58.
s The Phocian forces were composed mainly of mercenaries.
k The war was concluded shortly after this by the intervention of Philip against the Phocians.
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56	Αοιπόν δ’ αν ήν ήμΐν ετι περί της πόλεως δια-λεχθήναι της ήμετερας, ει μη 7τροτερα των άλλων ευ φρονήσασ α την ειρήνην επεποίητο. νυν δ’ αυτήν οΐμαι καί συναγωνιεΐσθαι τοΐς υπό σου πραττομενοις, άλλως τε καν δυνηθή συνιδεΐν οτ ι ταΰτα διοικείς προ της επί τον βάρβαρον στρατείας.
57	Ως μεν ονν ούκ αδύνατόν εστί σοι συστησαι τάς πόλεις ταυτας, εκ των ειρημενων ηγούμαι σοι γεγενήσθαι φανερόν ετι τοίνυν ως καί ραδίως ταΰτα πράξεις, εκ πολλών παραδειγμάτων οΐμαι σε γνώναι ποιησειν. ην γάρ φανώσιν ετεροί τινες των προγεγενημενων μη καλλίοσι μεν μηδ’ όσιωτε-ροις ών ημείς συμβεβουλεύκαμεν επιχειρήσαντες, μείζω δε καί δυσκολώτερα τούτων επιτελεσαντες, τί λοιπόν εσται τοΐς άντιλεγουσιν ως ου θαττον συ
[94]	πράξεις η ’κείνοι τα χαλεπώτερα;
58	Σκεφαι δε πρώτον τα περί Άλκιβιάδην. εκείνος γάρ φυγών παρ’ ημών, καί τούς άλλους ορών τούς προ αύτοΰ ταυτη τη συμφορά κεχρημενους επτη-χότας διά το μεγεθος τό της πόλεως, ου την αυτήν γνώμην εσχεν εκείνοις, α ΛΛ’ οίηθείς πειρατέον είναι βία κατελθεΐν προείλετο πολεμεΐν προς αυτήν.
59	καθ’ έκαστον μεν οΰν τών τότε γενομενων ει τις λέγειν επιχειρήσειεν, ούτ' αν διελθεΐν ακριβώς δυναιτο, π ρος τε τό παρόν ίσως αν ενόχλησε ιεν * 6
° For the career of the brilliant, unscrupulous Alcibiades see Grote, Hist. vi. pp. 301 ff., vii. 49 ff., and Plutarch, IAfe of Alcibiades.
6 He was exiled on the charge of having profaned the Eleusinian Mysteries.
‘For example, Themistocles.
d By stirring up and aiding, through his great personal 280
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It would still remain for me to speak about our city, had she not come to her senses before the others and made peace ; but now I need only say this : I think that she will join forces with you in carrying out your policy, especially if she can be made to see that your object is to prepare for the campaign against the barbarians.
That it is not, therefore, impossible for you to bring these cities together, I think has become evident to you from what I have said. But more than that, I believe I can convince you by many examples that it will also be easy for you to do this. For if it can be shown that other men in the past have undertaken enterprises which were not, indeed, more noble or more righteous than that which I have advised, but of greater magnitude and difficulty, and have actually brought them to pass, what ground will be left to my opponents to argue that you will not accomplish the easier task more quickly than other men the harder ?
Consider first the exploits of Alcibiades.® Although he was exiled from Athens 6 and observed that the others who had before laboured under this misfortune had been cowed c because of the greatness of the city, yet he did not show the same submissive spirit as they ; on the contrary, convinced that he must attempt to bring about his return by-force, he deliberately chose to make war upon her.d Now if one should attempt to speak in detail of the events of that time, he would find it impossible to recount them all exactly, and for the present occasion the recital would perhaps prove wearisome. But so
influence and his sagacity, all the enemies of Athens in the Peloponnesian War.
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αίς τοσαυτην δα ταραχήν κατέστησαν ου μόνον την πάλιν άλλα καί Αακαδαιμονίους και τούς άλλους Έλληνας, ώσθ’ ημάς μαν παθαΐν α πάντας ΐσασι, τούς δ’ άλλους τηλικούτοις κακοΐς παριπασαΐν,
GO θύστα μηδέπω νυν αξιτήλους αϊναι τάς συμφοράς τάς δι’ ακαΐνον τον πολαμον αν ταΐς πόλασιν αγγα-γανημένας, Λακαδαιμονίους δα τούς τότα δόξαντας αύτυχαΐν αίς τάς νυν ατυχίας δι ’Αλκιβιάδην καθ-αστάναι· παισθάντας γάρ υπ’ αυτού της κατά θά-
61	λατταν δυνάμαως απιθυμησαι και την κατά γην ήγαμονίαν άπώλασαν, ώστ αι τις φαίη τότα την αρχήν αύτοΐς γανάσθαι των παρόντων κακών, δτα την αρχήν τής θαλάττης αλάμβανον, ούκ αν αξ-αλαγχθαίη φαυδόμανος. ακαινος μαν οΰν τηλικούτων αίτιος γανόμανος κατήλθαν αίς την πάλιν, μαγά-λης μαν δόξης τυχών, ου μήν απαινουμανος ύφλ απάντων.
Κόνων δ’ ου πολλοΐς ατασιν ύσταρον αντίστροφα
62	τούτων απραξαν. άτυχήσας γάρ αν τή ναυμαχία τή παρι Ελλήσποντον ου δι* * αυτόν αλλά διά τούς συνάρχοντας, οίκαδα μαν άφικάσθαι κατησχυνθη, πλαυσας δ’ αίς Κύπρον χρόνον μάν τινα παρι την των ιδίων απιμάλαιαν δι έτριβαν, αίσθόμανος δ’ Αγησίλαον ματά πολλής δυνάμαως αίς την ’Ασίαν
α The defeat at Aegospotami, and after that the rule of the “ thirty tyrants,” and later the “ decarchy.”
6 Under the rule of the decarchies described in Paneg. Ill ff.
c Isocrates does not much exaggerate the mischief he wrought in Greek affairs generally.
d For this play of words — άρχ-ή “beginning,” άρχή “ dominion ”—cf. Paneg. 119, Nicocl. 28, Peace 101.
* At length Alcibiades fell out with Athens’ enemies, and began to intrigue in her favour ; and so effectively did 282
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great was the confusion into which he plunged not only Athens but Lacedaemon and all tlie rest of Hellas as well, that we, the Athenians, suffered what all the world knows ; a that the rest of the Hellenes fell upon such evil days that even now the calamities engendered in the several states by reason of that war are not yet forgotten ; b and that the Lacedaemonians, who then appeared to be at the height of their fortune, are reduced to their present state of misfortune,—all on account of Alcibiades.0 For because they were persuaded by him to covet the sovereignty of the sea, they lost even their leadership on land ; so that if one were to assert that they became subject to the dominion of their present illsd when they attempted to seize the dominion of the sea, he could not be convicted of falsehood. Alcibiades, however, after having caused these great calamities, was restored to his city, having won a great reputation, though not, indeed, enjoying the commendation of all.e
The career of Conon/ not many years later, is a counterpart to that of Alcibiades. After his defeat in the naval engagement in the Hellespont,for which not he but his fellow-commanders were responsible, he was too chagrined to return home ; instead he sailed to Cyprus, where he spent some time attending to his private interests .Λ But learning that Agesilaus had crossed over into Asia with
he work that his services were recognized at home and he was welcomed back to take again a leading part in the life of Athens, 408 b.c. There appears to have been no open opposition to his return. The many who distrusted him probably thought him less dangerous at home than in exile.	* See Paneg. 142 ff.
e The battle of Aegospotami.	A See Evag. 52 ff.
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διαβεβηκότα καί πορθοϋντα την χώραν ουτω μεγ'
63	εφρόνησεν, ώστ αφορμήν ουδέ μίαν άλλην εχων 7τλην το σώμα και την διάνοιαν ηλπισε Λακεδαιμονίους καταπολεμήσεων άρχοντας των Ελλήνων και κατά γην και κατά θάλατταν, και ταΰτα πεμπων ως τους βασιλεως στρατηγούς ύπισχνεΐτο ποιήσεων. και τί δει τα πλείω λέγειν; συσταντος γάρ αύτώ ναυτικού περί 'Ρόδον και νικήσας τη
[95]	ναυμαχία Λακεδαιμονίους μεν εξεβαλεν εκ της
64	άρχης, τούς δ’ 'Έλληνας ήλευθερωσεν, ου μόνον δε τα τείχη της πατρίδος άνώρθωσεν, αλλά και την πάλιν εις την αυτήν δόξαν προήγαγεν εξ ησπερ εξεπεσεν. καίτοι τις αν προσεδόκησεν υπ’ άνδρός ούτω ταπεινώς πράξαντος άναστραφησεσθαι τα της Ελλάδος πράγματα, και τάς μεν άτιμωθη-σεσθαι τάς 8’ επιπολάσειν των Έλληνίδων πόλεων;
65	Διονύσιος τοίνυν (βούλομαι γάρ εκ πολλών σε πεισθηναι ραδίαν είναι την πράξιν, εφ’ ην σε τυγχάνω παρακαλών) πολλοστός ών Συρακοσίων καί τω γενει και τη δόξη καί τοῖς άλλοις άπασιν, επι-θυμήσας μοναρχίας άλόγως καί μανικώς, καί τολ-μήσας άπαντα πράττειν τα φεροντα προς την δύναμιν ταύτην, κατεσχε μεν Συρακούσας, άπά-σας δε τάς εν Σικελία πόλεις, δσαι περ ησαν Έλληνίδες, κατεστρεφατο, τηλικαύτην δε δύναμιν * 6
° See 86, 87, and Epist. ix. 13, 14.
6 Battle of Cnidus, 394 b.c. There is a dramatic significance in the fact that Conon fought in the battle of Aegos-potami which gave Sparta the supremacy and in the battle of Cnidus which took it from her.
c From Spartan rule.
d He restored the walls which had been torn down as one of the terms imposed upon Athens after the battle of Aegospotami. Xen. Hell. iv. 8. 9 ff.
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a large force “ and was ravaging the country, he was so dauntless of spirit that, although he possessed no resource whatever save his body and his wits, he was yet confident that he could conquer the Lacedaemonians, albeit they were the first power in Hellas on both land and sea ; and, sending word to the generals of the Persian king, he promised that he would do this. What need is there to tell more of the story ? For he collected a naval force off Rhodes, won a victory over the Lacedaemonians in a sea-fight,1b deposed them from their sovereignty, and set the Hellenes free.0 And not only did he rebuild the Avails of his country γ’ but he restored Athens to the same high repute from which she had fallen. And yet who could have expected that a man whose own fortunes had fallen so low would completely reverse the fortunes of Hellas, degrading some of the Hellenic states from places of honour and raising others into prominence ?
Again, there is the case of Dionysius6 (for I desire you to be convinced by many instances that the course of action to which I am urging you is an easy one). He was a person of small account among the Syracusans in birth/ in reputation, and in all other respects;9 yet, being inspired by a mad and unreasoning passion for monarchy, and having the hardihood to do anything which advanced him to this goal, he made himself master of Syracuse, conquered all the states in Sicily which were of Hellenic origin, and surrounded himself with a power *
* Dionysius, the Elder, tyrant of Syracuse, 406-367 b.c.
f See Diod. xiii. 96.
» Yet Isocrates once wrote to him a most respectful letter (Epist. ϊ.).
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περιεβάλετο καί πεζήν καί ναυτικήν, όσην ούδείς άνήρ των προ εκείνον γενο μενών.
66	’Έτι τοίνυν Κύρος (ΐνα μνησθώμεν και περί των βαρβάρων) εκτεθείς μεν υπό της μητρος εις την οδόν, αναιρεθείς δ’ υπό Π ερσίδος γυναικός, εις τοσαυτην ήλθε μεταβολήν ώσθ' άπάσης της 'Ασίας γενεσθαι δεσπότης.
G7 ’Όπου δ’ Αλκιβιάδης μεν φυγάς ών, Κόνων δε δεδυστυχηκώς, Διονύσιος δ’ ούκ ένδοξος ων, Κύρος δ’ ούτως οίκτράς αύτω της εξ άρχης γενεσεως ύπαρξάσης, εις τοσοΰτον προήλθον καί τηλικαϋτα διεπράξαντο, πώς ου σε γε χρή προσδοκάν τον εκ τοιουτων μεν γεγονότα, Μακεδονίας δε βασιλεύοντα, τοσουτων δε κύριον όντα, ραδίως τα προειρημένα συστησειν;
68	Σκεφαι δ’ ως άξιόν εστι τοΐς τοιουτοις των έργων μάλιστ επιχειρεΐν, εν οΐς κατορθώσας μεν ενάμιλλον την σαυτοΰ δόξαν καταστήσεις τοΐς πρωτεύσασι, διαμαρτών δε τής προσδοκίας ἀλλ’ ουν την γ’ εύνοιαν κτήσει την παρά των 'Ελλήνων, ήν πολύ κάλλιόν εστι λαβεΐν ή πολλάς πόλεις των *Έ,λληνίδων κατά κράτος ελεΐν τα μεν γάρ τοιαΰτα των έργων φθόνον εχει καί δυσμένειαν καί πολλάς βλασφημίας, οΐς δ’ ημείς συμβεβουλευκαμεν ούδεν
[96]	πρόσεστι τούτων, άλλ’ ει τις θεών αΐρεσίν σοι δοίη μετά ποιας αν επιμελείας καί διατριβής εύξαιο τον βί'.ον διαγαγεΐν, ούδεμίαν ελοι αν, ει'περ εμοί
69	συμβουλω χρώο, μάλλον ή ταυτην. ου γάρ μόνον
α Α navjr of three hundred and ten ships. Diod. xiv. 42, and an army of a hundred thousand men more or less, Diod. ii. .5.
6 Cyrus the Great, founder of the Persian Empire, Evag. 37.
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on both land and sea a greater than any man before his time had possessed.
Then again, Cyrus 6 (that we may take account of the barbarians also), notwithstanding the fact that as a child he was exposed by his mother on the public highway c and was picked up by a Persian woman/ so completely reversed his fortunes that he became master of all Asia.
Now if Alcibiades in exile, and Conon after a disastrous defeat, and Dionysius, a man of no repute, and Cyrus, with his pitiable start in life, advanced so far and achieved such mighty deeds, how can we fail to expect that you, who are sprung from such ancestors, who are king of Macedonia and master of so many peoples, will effect with ease this union which we have discussed ?
Consider how worthy a thing it is to undertake, above all, deeds of such a character that if you succeed you will cause your own reputation to rival that of the foremost men of history, while if you fall short of your expectations you will at any rate win the good will of all the Hellenes—which is a better thing to gain than to take by force many Hellenic cities ; e for achievements of the latter kind entail envy and hostility and much opprobrium, but that which I have urged entails none of these things. Nay, if some god were to give you the choice of the interests and the occupations in which you would wish to spend your life, you could not, at least if you took my advice, choose any in preference to this ; for you will not only be envied of others, *
*	See 132 and Herod, i. 108.	d Herod, ϊ. 112 IF.
*	Of. Epist. ii. 21: “ It is a much greater glory to capture the good will of states than their fortifications.”
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υπό τών άλλων εσει ζηλωτός, άλλα και σύ σαντόν μακαριεΐς. τις γάρ αν υπερβολή γενοιτο της τοιαύτης ευδαιμονίας, όταν πρέσβεις μεν ήκωσιν εκ των μεγίστων πόλεων οι μάλιστ εύδοκιμοΰντες εις την σην δυναστείαν, μετά δε τούτων βουλεύη περί της κοινής σωτηρίας, περί ης ούδείς άλλος
70	φανησεται τοιαυτην πρόνοιαν πεποιημενος, αίσθάνη δε την Ελλάδα πάσαν ορθήν ουσαν εφ* οΐς σύ τυγχάνεις είσηγούμένος, μηδε'ις δ’ όλιγώρως εχη των παρά σοι βραβευόμενων, άλλ’ οι μεν πυνθάνωνται περί αυτών εν οΐς εστίν, οι δ’ εϋχωνταί σε μη δια-μαρτεΐν ών επεθύμησας, οι δε δεδίωσι μη πρότερον τι πάθης πριν τέλος επιθειναι τ οΐς πραττομε-
71	νοις; ών γιγνομενων πώς ου κ αν εικότως μέγα φρονοίης; πώς δ’ ου κ αν περιχαρής ών τον βίον διατελοίης, τηλικουτων είδώς σαυτόν πραγμάτων επιστάτην γεγενημενον; τις δ’ ούκ αν τών και μετρίως λογιζομενών ταύτας άν σοι παραινεσειε μάλιστα προαιρεΐσθαι τών πράξεων, τάς άμφότερα φέρειν άμα δυναμενας, ώσπερ καρπούς, ήδονάς ὅ’ ύπερβαλλούσας και τιμάς ανεξάλειπτους;
72	Άπεχρη δ’ αν ηδη μοι τα προειρημένα περί τούτων, ει μη παραλελοιπώς ην τινα λόγον, ούκ ά-μνημονησας άλλ* όκνησας είπεΐν, ον ηδη μοι δοκώ δήλωσειν οΐμαι γάρ σοι τε συμφερειν άκοΰσαι περί αυτών, εμοί τε προσηκειν μετά παρρησίας {ώσπερ εΐθισμαι) ποιεΐσθαι τούς λόγους.
73	Αισθάνομαι γάρ σε διαβαλλόμενον υπό τών σοι μεν φθονούντων, τάς δε πόλεις τάς αυτών είθισμε-
® Demosthenes and his party. On Isocrates and Demosthenes see Havet, Introd. to Cartelier’s Antid. pp. xlviii ff.
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but you will also count yourself a happy man. For what good fortune could then surpass your own ? Men of the highest renown will come as ambassadors from the greatest states to your court; you will advise with them about the general welfare, for which no other man will be found to have shown a like concern ; you will see all Hellas on tiptoe with interest in whatever you happen to propose ; and no one will be indifferent to the Measures which are being decided in your councils, but, on the contrary, some will seek news of how matters stand, some will pray that you will not be thwarted in your aims, and others will fear lest something befall you before your efforts are crowned with success. If all this should come to pass, would you not have good reason to be proud ? Would you not rejoice throughout your life in the knowledge that you had been a leader in such great affairs ? And what man that is even moderately endowed with reason would not exhort you to fix your choice above all upon that course of action which is capable of bearing at one and the same time the twofold fruits, if I may so speak, of surpassing joys and of imperishable honours ?
Now I should content myself with what I have already said on this topic, had I not passed over a certain matter—not that it slipped my memory, but because I hesitated to speak of it—which I am now resolved to disclose to you. For I think that it is profitable for you to hear about it, and that it is becoming in me to speak, as I am wont to do, without reserve.
I observe that you are being painted in false colours by men who are jealous of you,® for one thing, and are, besides, in the habit of stirring up
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νων els ταραχάς καθιστάναι, και την elρηνην την τοΐς άλλοις κοινήν πόλβμον τοι? αυτών ίδίοις elvai νομιζόντων, οι πάντων των άλλων άμ€λησαντ€ς π€ρι της σης δυνάμ€ως λέγουσιν, ως ούχ υπέρ της Έλλαδος ἀλλ* έπι ταντην αύξάν€ται, και συ πολύν
74	χρόνον ηδη πάσιν η μιν έπιβουλβυβις, και λόγω μέν μἐλλεις Μ€σσηνίοις βοη0€Ϊν, έάν τα π€ρι Φω/cet?
[97]	διοίκησης, epyfo δ’ υπό σαυτώ πο^ΐσθαι Ιΐ€λοπόν-νησον ύπάρχουσι Be' σοι Θετταλοι μέν και Θηβαίοι και πάντ€ς οι της Άμφικτυόνίας μ€τέχοντες έτοιμοι συνακολουθ€Ϊν, ’Apyetot Be και Meoarjvioi και Meγaλoπoλΐτaι και των άλλων πολλοί συμ-πολβμέΐν και ποΐ€Ϊν άναστάτους Αακ€δαιμονίους · ην Be ταΰτα πράξης, ως και των άλλων 'Ελλήνων
75	ραδίως κρατησ€ΐς. ταΰτα φλυαροΰντ€ς και φά-σκοντ€ς ακριβώς elBevai, και ταχέως άπαντα τω λόγω 'καταστρ€φόμ€νοι, πολλούς π€ΐθουσι, και μάλιστα μέν τούς τών αύτών κακών έπιθυμοΰντας ών π ep οι λογοπο ιοΰντ es, έπ€ΐτα και τούς o0Bev ι λογισμώ χρωμένους υπέρ τών κοινών, άλλα παντά-πασιν άναισθητως διαΚ€ΐμένους και πολλην χάριν έχοντας τοΐς υπέρ αύτών φοβ€ΐσθαι και Ββδιέναι προσποιουμένοις, έτι δέ τούς ούκ άποΒοκιμάζοντας τό δοκ€Ϊν έπιβουλ€υ€ΐν oe τοΐς 'Έλλησιν, άλλα την αιτίαν ταύτην αξίαν έπιθυμίας elvai νομίζοντας.
° The Messenians were at war with Sparta and in alliance with Philip. Paus. iv. 28. 2.	6 See 20.
c The Amphictyony was an association of states for the protection of the worship of Apollo at Delphi (Grote, Hist. ii. pp. 248 ff.). The members of the Amphictyony, among whom the Thebans and the Thessalians were prominent, were now engaged in the Sacred War against the Phocians, seeking to wrest from the latter the control of the Temple.
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trouble in their own cities—men who look upon a state of peace which is for the good of all as a state of war upon their selfish interests. Heedless of all other considerations, they keep talking about your power, representing that it is being built up, not in behalf of Hellas, but against her, that you have for a long time been plotting against us all, and that, while you are giving it out that you intend to go to the rescue of the Messenians,® if you can settle the Phocian question, you really design to subdue the Peloponnesus to your rule. The Thessalians,6 they say, and the Thebans, and all those who belong to the Amphictyony,0 stand ready to follow your lead; while the Argives, the Messenians, the Megalopolitans,d and many of the others are prepared to join forces with you and wipe out the Lacedaemonians ; and if you succeed in doing this, you will easily be master of the rest of Hellas. By speaking this rubbish, by pretending to have exact knowledge and by speedily effecting in words the overthrow of the whole world, they are convincing many people. They convince, most of all, those who hunger for the same calamities as do the speech-makers ; next, those who exercise no judgement about their common welfare, but, utterly obtuse in their own perceptions, are very grateful to men who pretend to feel alarm and fear in their behalf; and lastly, those who do not deny that you appear to be plotting against the Hellenes, but are of the opinion that the purpose with which you are charged is a worthy ambition.
In 338 b.c. Philip had been invited by the Amphictyonv to join them against the Phocians.
* See 49 ff.
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76	Οι τοσοΰτον άφεστάσι του νουν 'έχειν, ώστ ούκ ίσασιν οτ ι τοι? αντοΐς αν τις λόγοις χρώ μένος τους μεν βλάφειε τούς δ’ ώφελησειεν. οΐον και νυν, el μέν τις φαίη τον της Ασίας βασιλέα τοΐς Έλλησιν επιβουλεύειν και παρεσκευάσθαι στρατεύειν έφ' ημάς, ούδέν αν Αέγοι περί αυτόν φλαΰρον, άλλ’ άνδρωδέστερον αυτόν καί πλέονος άξιον δοκεΐν είναι ποιησειεν el δε των άφ* 'Hρακλέους τινι πεφυκότων, ος αιτάσης κατέστη της Ελλάδος ευεργέτης, έπιφέροι την αΙτίαν ταύτην, είς την
77	μεγίστην αισχύνην αν αυτόν καταστησειεν. τις γάρ ούκ αν άγανακτησειε καί μισήσειεν, el φαί-νοιτο τοντοις έττιβουλεύων υπέρ ών 6 πρόγονος αύτοϋ προείλετο κινδυνεύειν, καί την μεν έννοιαν, ην εκείνος κατέλιπε τοΐς εξ εαυτού γεγενημένοις, μη πειρωτο διαφυλάττειν, άμελήσας δε τούτων επονείδιστων έπιθυμοίη καί πονηρών πραγμάτων;
78	τΩν ενθυμούμενου χρη μη περιοράν τοιαύτην φημην σαυτω περιφυομένην, ην οι μεν εχθροί περι-θεΐναί σοι ζητονσι, των δε φίλων ονδείς όστις ονκ αν άντειπεΐν υπέρ σου τόλμησειεν. καίτοι περί των σοι συμφερόντων εν ταΐς τούτων άμφοτέρων γνώ-μαις μάλιστ αν κατίδοις την αλήθειαν.
79	"Ισως οδν υπολαμβάνεις μικροφυχίαν είναι το
[98]	των βλασφημούντων καί φλναρούντων καί των πει-
θομένων τούτοις φροντίζειν, άλλως θ' όταν καί μηδέν σαυτω συνειδης έξαμαρτάνων. χρη δε μη 292
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For these latter are so far divorced from intelligence that they do not realize that one may apply the same words in some cases to a man’s injury, in others to his advantage. For example, if at the present moment one were to say that the King of Asia -was plotting against the Hellenes, and had made preparations to send an expedition against us, he would not be saying anything disparaging of him ; nay, he would, on the contrary, make us think more highly of his courage and his worth. But if, on the other hand, one should bring this charge against one of the descendants of Heracles, who made himself the benefactor of all Hellas, he would bring upon him the greatest opprobrium. For who would not feel indignation and loathing if a man should be found to be plotting against those in whose behalf his ancestor elected to live a life of perils, and if he made no effort to preserve the good will which the latter had bequeathed as a legacy to his posterity, but, heedless of these examples, set his heart on reprehensible and wicked deeds ?
You ought to give these matters careful thought, and not look on with indifference while rumours are springing up around you of the sort which your enemies seek to fasten upon you, but which your friends, to a man, would not hesitate to deny. And yet it is in the feelings of both these parties that you can best see the truth as to your own interests.
Perhaps, however, you conceive that it argues a mean spirit to pay attention to the drivellers who heap abuse upon you and to those Avho are influenced by what they say, especially when your own conscience is free from any sense of guilt. But you
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καταφρονεΐν του πλήθους, μηδε παρά μικρόν ήγεΐ-σθαι το παρά πάσιν εύδοκιμεΐν, αλλά τότε νομίζειν καλήν εχειν και μεγάλην τήν δό£αν και πρεπουσαν σοι και τοΐς προγόνοις και τοΐς υ φ' υμών πεπραγμε-
80	νοις, όταν οϋτω διαθής τούς “Έλληνας, ώσπερ όρας Λακεδαιμονίους τε προς τούς εαυτών βασιλέας έχοντας τους θ’ εταίρους τούς σούς προς σε δια-κειμενους. εστι δ’ ου χαλεπόν τυχεΐν τούτων, ήν εθελήσης κοινός άπασι γενεσθαι, και παύση ταΐς μεν τών πόλεων οίκείως εχων, προς δε τάς άλλο-τρίως διακείμενος, ετι δ’ ήν τα τοιαΰτα προαιρή πράττειν, εζ ών τοΐς μεν “Έλλησιν εσει πιστός, τοΐς δε βάρβαροις φοβερός.
81	Και μή θαυμάσης, α περ επεστειλα και προς Διονύσιον τήν τυραννίδα κτησάμενον, ει μήτε στρατηγός ών μήτε ρήτωρ μήτ άλλως δυνάστης θρα-σύτερόν σοι διείλεγμαι τών άλλων, εγώ γάρ προς μεν το πολιτεύεσθαι πάντων αφυέστατος εγενόμην τών πολιτών (ούτε γάρ φωνήν εσχον ικανήν ούτε τόλμαν δυναμενην οχλω χρήσθαι και μολυνεσθαι και λοιδορεΐσθαι τοΐς επί του βήματος κυλινδουμε-
82	νοις), του 8e φρονεΐν ευ καί πεπαιδεΰσθαι καλώς, ει καί τις άγροικότερον είναι φήσει το ρηθεν, αμφισβητώ, καί θείην αν εμαντόν ούκ εν τοΐς άπολελειμμενοις ἀλλ’ εν τοΐς προεχουσι τών άλλων, διό περ επιχειρώ συμβουλευειν τον τρόπον τούτον, ον εγώ πεφυκα καί δύναμαι, καί τή πόλει καί τοΐς "Ελλησι καί τών άνδρών τοΐς ενδοξοτάτοις. * 6
° See Epist. ii. 6.
6 Isocrates dwells on his disabilities repeatedly. Cf. Epist. i. 9 ; Epist. viii. 7; and Panath. 9, 10. See General Introd. p. xix.
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ought not to despise the multitude nor count it a little thing to have the respect of the whole world ; on the contrary, you ought then, and only then, to be satisfied that you enjoy a reputation which is good and great and worthy of yourself and of your forefathers and of the achievements of your line, when you have brought the Hellenes to feel toward you as you see the Lacedaemonians feel toward their kings,® and as your companions feel toward yourself. And it is not difficult for you to attain this if you determine to show yourself equally friendly to all, and cease treating some of the cities as friends and others as strangers, and if, furthermore, you fix your choice upon the kind of policy by which you can make yourself trusted by the Hellenes and feared by the barbarians.
And do not be surprised (as I said in my letter to Dionysius after he had made himself master of Sicily) that I, who am not a general nor a public orator nor in any other position of authority, have expressed myself to you more boldly than the others. The fact is that nature has placed me more at a disadvantage than any of my fellow-citizens for a public career : 6 I was not given a strong enough voice nor sufficient assurance to enable me to deal with the mob, to take abuse, and bandy words with the men who haunt the rostrum ; but, though some will condemn my taste in saying so, I do lay claim to sane judgement and good education, and I would count myself in comparison with others not among the last, but among the foremost. And that is why I endeavour in this way, for which my nature and powers aresuited, togive advice to Athens and to the Hellenes at large and to the most distinguished among men.
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83	ΤΙερί μεν οΰν των εμών καί ών σοι πρακτεον ἐστι 7τ ρος τούς 'Έλληνας, σχεδόν άκήκοας· περί δε της στρατεΐας της εις την Ασίαν ταΐς μεν πόλεσιν, ας εφην χρήναί σε διαλλάττειν, τότε συμβουλεύσο-μεν ως χρή πολεμεΐν προς τούς βαρβάρους, όταν ίδωμεν αντος όμονοούσας, προς σε δε νυν ποιήσο-μαι τούς λόγους, ον την αυτήν εχων διάνοιαν και
[99]	κατ’ εκείνην την ηλικίαν, οτ’ εγραφον περί την
84	αυτήν ύπόθεσιν ταυτην. τότε μεν γαρ παρεκελευό-μην τοΐς ακουσομενοις καταγελάν μου και καταφρόνει, ήν μη και των πραγμάτων και τής δόξης τής εμαυτοΰ και του χρόνου του περί τον λόγον δια-τριφθεντος άξίως φαίνωμαι διεξιών νυν δε φοβούμαι μη πάντων των προειρημενών πολύ καταδεεστερον τυχω διαλεχθείς. και γαρ προς τοΐς άλλοις ό λόγος ό πανηγυρικός, ό τούς άλλους τούς περί την φιλοσοφίαν διατρίβοντας εύπορωτερους ποιήσας, εμοί πολλή ν απορίαν παρεσχηκεν ούτε γαρ ταύτά βούλομαι λέγειν τοΐς εν εκείνω γεγραμμενοις, οϋτ’
85	€τι καινά δύναμαι ζητεΐν. ου μήν άποστατεον εστίν, άλλα λεκτέον περί ων ύπεθεμην, ο τι αν ύποπεση και συμφερη προς τό πεΐσαί σε ταΰτα πράττειν. και γαρ ήν ελλίπω τι και μή δυνηθώ τον αυτόν τρόπον γράφαι τοΐς πρότερον εκδεδομε-νοις, άλλ’ οΰν ύπογράφειν γ’ οΐμαι χαριεντως τοΐς εξεργάζεσθαι και διαπονεΐν δυναμενοις.
86	Τήν μεν οΰν αρχήν του λόγου του σύμπαντος οΐμαι πεποιήσθαι ταύτην, ήν περ προσήκει τούς επί
° Paneg. 14.
b Not an empty boast. See Havet, Introduction to Cartelier’s Ant id. pp. lxxv ff.
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Now regarding myself, and regarding the course which you should take toward the Hellenes, perhaps no more need be said. But as to the expedition against Asia, we shall urge upon the cities which I have called upon you to reconcile that it is their duty to go to war with the barbarians, only when we see that they have ceased from discord. For the present, I shall address myself to you, not, however, with the same confidence as I had at that period of my life when I was writing on this same subject. For then I challenged my audience to visit their ridicule and contempt upon me if I did not manifestly treat the question in a way which was worthy of the matter in hand and of my reputation and of the time which I had devoted to the discoui'se.® But now I dread lest what I say may fall far short of every claim I then made ; for, apart from the other disabilities under which I labour, my Panegyricus, which has enriched the other men who make philosophy their business,6 has left me quite impoverished, because I am neither willing to repeat what I have written in that discourse nor am I at my age able to cast about for new things. However, I must not shirk my task, but must say in support of the enterprise which I have proposed whatever occurs to me as likely to persuade you to undertake it. For even if I fall short in any degree, and am not able to write in the style of my former publications, I think that I shall at any rate present an attractive sketch for those who have the energy to elaborate the details and carry the work to completion.
The point of departure, then, which I have taken for my whole discussion is, I believe, the one which is proper for those who urge an expedition against
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την ’Ασίαν πείθοντας στράτευειν. 8ει γαρ μηΒεν πρότερον πράττε ιν, πριν αν λάβη τις τούς Έλληνας 8νοΐν θάτερον, η σνναγωνιζομενους η πολλήν εύνοιαν έχοντας τοΐς πραττομενοις. ών * Αγησίλαος ό Βόξας είναι ΑακεΒαιμονίων φρονιμώτατος ώλιγώ-
87	ρησεν, ου διά κακίαν, άλλα διά φιλοτιμίαν. ύσχε γαρ διττάς επιθυμίας, καλάς μεν άμφοτερας, ου συμφωνούσας δ’ άλληλαις ούΒ’ άμα πράττεσθαι Βυναμενας. προηρεΐτο γαρ βασιλέϊ τε πολεμεΐν, και τούς εταίρους εις τάς πόλεις τάς αυτών κατ-αγαγεΐν και κυρίους ποίησαι των πραγμάτων, συνεβαινεν ούν εκ μεν της πραγματείας της υπέρ των εταίρων εν κακοΐς και κινΒύνοις είναι τούς "Έιλληνας, διά δε την ταραχήν την ενθάΒε γιγνομε-νην μη σχολήν άγειν μηΒε Βύνασθαι πολεμεΐν τοΐς
88	βαρβάροις. ώστ εκ των άγνοηθεντων κατ εκείνον τον χρόνον ρά,Βιον καταμαθεΐν δτι Βει τούς όρθώς βουλευομενους μη πρότερον εκφερειν προς βασιλέα
[100]	πόλεμον, πριν αν Βιαλλάξη τις τούς 'Έλληνας και παύση της μανίας τής νυν αύτοΐς ενεστώσης· α περ και σοι συμβεβουλευκότες τυγχάνομεν.
89	Τίερί μεν ούν τούτων ούΒείς αν άντειπεΐν των ευ φρονούντων τόλμησειεν οΐμαι Βε των μεν άλλων ει τισι Βόζειε περί τής στρατείας τής εις την Ασίαν συμβουλεύειν, επί ταύτην αν επιπεσεΐν την παρά-κλησιν, λέγοντας ώς ὅσοι περ επεχείρησαν προς τον βασιλέα πολεμεΐν, άπασι συνεπεσεν εξ άΒόξων μεν γενεσθαι λαμπροΐς, εκ πενήτων Βε πλουσίοις, εκ ταπεινών δε πολλής χώρας και πόλεων Βεσπόταις.
29S
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Asia.0 For one must undertake nothing until he finds the Hellenes doing one of two things : either actually supporting the undertaking or according it their entire approval. It was this which Agesilaus, for all that he was looked upon as the most sagacious of the Lacedaemonians, disregarded, not because of incapacity but because of ambition. For he had two aims, which, though laudable, were not consistent, and could not be carried out at the same time, since he was resolved both to make Avar against the King and to restore his friends to their cities and put them in control of affairs.6 Naturally the result of his efforts in behalf of his friends was that the Hellenes were involved in troubles and perils, and, owing to the confusion which arose at home, had neither the time nor the power to make war upon the barbarians. So from the mistakes of inadvertence at that time it is easy to draw the lesson that those who would take sane counsel must not begin a war against the King until someone has composed the quarrels of the Hellenes and has cured them of the madness which now afflicts them. And this is just what I have advised you to do.
On these points no man of intelligence would venture to contradict me. But I think that if any of the others should be prompted to advise you in favour of the expedition against Asia, they would resort to a plea of this kind : that it has been the fortune of all who have undertaken a Avar against the King, without exception, to rise from obscurity to brilliant distinction, from poverty to wealth, and from low estate to be masters of many lands and
6 The same explanation of Agesilaus’s failure is given in Epist. is. 13.
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90	εγώ δ’ ου κ εκ τών τοιούτων μέλλω σε παρακαλεΐν, ἀλλ’ εκ των ήτυχηκεναι δοζάντων, λέγω δ’ εκ των μετά Κύρου καί Κλεάρχου σνστρατενσαμενων.
'Εκείνους γάρ όμολογεΐται νικήσαι μεν μαχο-μενους άττασαν την βασιλεως δύναμιν τοσοΰτον, δσον περ αν ει ταΐς γυναιζίν αυτών συνεβαλον, ήδη δ’ εγκρατείς δοκοΰντας είναι των πραγμάτων διά την Κυρου προπέτειαν άτυχήσαι· περιχαρή γάρ αυτόν οντα και διώκοντα πολύ προ των άλλων, εν μεσοις γενόμενον τοΐς πολεμίοις άπο-
91	θανεΐν. ἀλλ’ δμως τηλικαύτης συμφοράς συμ-πεσούσης οϋτω σφόδρα κατεφρόνησεν 6 βασιλεύς τής περί αυτόν δννάμεως, ώστε προκαλεσάμενος Κλέαρχον και τούς άλλους ηγεμόνας εις λόγον ελθεΐν, και τούτοις μεν ύπισχνούμενος μεγάλας δωρεάς δώσειν, τοΐς δ’ άλλοις στρατιώταις εντελή τον μισθόν άποδούς άποπεμφειν, τοιαύταις ελπίσιν ύπαγαγόμενος, και πίστεις δούς των εκεί νομιζο-μενων τάς μεγίστας, συλλαβών αυτούς άπεκτεινε, και μάλλον ειλετο περί τούς θεούς εξαμαρτεΐν ή τοΐς στρατιώταις ούτως ερήμοις ούσι συμβαλεΐν.
92	ώστε τις αν γενοιτο παράκλησις ταύτης καλλίων καί πιστότερα; φαίνονται γάρ κάκεΐνοι κράτη-σαντες αν των βασιλεως πραγμάτων, ει μη διά Κΰρον. σοι δε την τ’ ατυχίαν την τότε γεγενη-μενην ου χαλεπόν φνλάζασθαι, του τε στρατοπέδου του κρατήσαντος την εκείνου δύναμιν ράδιον πολύ κρεΐττον κατασκευάσασθαι. καίτοι τούτων άμφοτερων ύπαρξάντων πώς ου χρή θαρ-ρεΐν ποιούμενον την στρατείαν ταύτην;
° See Paneg. 145-149, where the same episode is used to the same point in similar language.
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cities. I, however, am not going to urge you on such grounds, but by the example of men who were looked upon as failures : I mean those who took the field with Cyrus and Clearchus.®
Every one agrees that these Avon as complete a victory in battle over all the forces of the King as if they had come to blows -with their womenfolk, but that at the very moment when they seemed to be masters of the field they failed of success, owing to the impetuosity of Cyrus. For he in his exultation rushed in pursuit far in advance of the others; and, being caught in the midst of the enemy, was killed. But the King, notwithstanding that his foes had suffered so severe a loss, felt so thorough a contempt for his own forces that he invited Clearchus and the other captains to a parley, promising to give them great gifts and to pay their soldiers their wages in full and to give them- safe convoy home ; then, having lured them by such prospects, and having assured them by the most solemn pledges known to the Persians, he seized them and put them to decith, deliberately choosing to outrage the gods rather than risk a clash with our soldiers, bereft though they now were of Cyrus’s aid. And what challenge could be nobler or more convincing than this ? For it is evident that, if it had not been for Cyrus, even that army would have overthrown the power of the King. But for you it is easy both to guard against the disaster which befell at that time and to equip yourself with an armament much stronger than that which defeated the forces of the King. How, then, since you possess both these advantages, can you fail to undertake this expedition with all confidence ?
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^l°93	μη^εις ύπολάβη με βούλεσθαι λαθεΐν, ότι
τούτων ενια πεφρακα τόν αυτόν τρόπον ον περ πρότερον, επιστάς yap επι τα? αντος διανοίας είλόμην μη πονεΐν γλι χόμενος τα δεδηλωμένα καλώς ετερως είπεΐν και yap ει μεν επίδειξιν εποιού μην, επει ρώμην αν άπαντα τα τοιαΰτα δια-
94	φεύγειν, σοι δε σύμβουλεύων μωρός αν ην, ει περί την λεξιν πλείω χρόνον διετριβον η περί τάς πράξεις, ετι δ’ ει τους άλλους όρων τοΐς εμοΐς χρωμενους αυτός μόνος άπειχόμην των υπ’ εμού πρότερον ειρημενων. τοΐς μεν ούν οικείοις τυχόν αν χρησαίμην, ην που σφόδρα κατεπείγη και πρεπη, των δ’ άλλοτρίων ούδεν αν προσδεξαίμην, ώσπερ ούδ' εν τω παρελθόντι χρόνιο.
95	Ταϋτα μεν ονν ούτως· δοκεΐ δε μοι μετά ταϋτα περί της παρασκευής διαλεκτεον είναι της τε σοι γενησομενης και της εκείνοι ς ύπαρξάσης. τό μεν τοίνυν μεγιστον, συ μεν τούς “Ελληνας εύνους εξεις, ην περ εθελησης εμμεΐναι τοΐς περί τούτων εϊρημενοις, εκείνοι δε διά τάς δεκαδαρχίας τάς επι Λακεδαιμονίων ως οΐόν τε δυσμενέστατους, ηγούντο γάρ Κύρου μεν και Κλεάρχου κατορθωσάντων μάλλον ετι δουλεύσειν, βασιλεως δε κρατησαντος άπαλλαγησεσθαι των κακών τών παρόντων ο
9G περ και συνεπεσεν αύτοΐς. και μην καί στρατιά) -τας συ μεν εξ ετοίμου ληφει τοσούτους όσους αν
° This apology is curious, since Greek orators habitually repeated identical passages in dealing with the same situations. Cf. Antid. 74.
b Cf. Antid. 55. An “ epideictic ” speech was a lecture whose aim was to display the rhetorical powers of the speaker.
e See Paneg. 110 ff.
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And let no one suppose that I desire to conceal the fact that I have in some instances expressed myself in the same manner as upon a former occasion. For, coining to the same thoughts, I have preferred not to go through the effort of striving to phrase differently what has already been well expressed.® It is true that if I were making an epideictic speech 6 I should try to avoid scrupulously all such repetitions ; but now that I am urging my views upon you, I should have been foolish if I had spent more time on the style than on the subject matter, and if, furthermore, seeing that the other orators make free with my writings, I alone had abstained from what I have said in the past. So, then, I may perhaps be allowed to use what is my own, if at any time I am greatly pressed and find it suitable, although I would not now any more than in times past appropriate anything from the writings of other men.
We may, then, regard these points as settled. But next in order I think that I should speak of the war-strength which will be available to you as compared with that which Clearchus and his followers had. First and most important of all, you will have the good will of the Hellenes if you choose to abide by the advice which I have given you concerning them ; they, on the other hand, found the Hellenes intensely hostile because of the decarchies 0 which the Lacedaemonians had set up ; for the Hellenes thought that, if Cyrus and Clearchus should succeed, their yoke would be heavier still, but that if the King conquered they would be delivered from their present hardships ; and this is just what did happen to them. Besides, you will find as many soldiers at your service as you wish, for such is now the state of
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βονληθης- οΰτω γάρ εχει τα της Ελλάδος, ώστε ραον είναι συστήσαι στρατόπεδον μεΐζον καί κρεΐτ-τον εκ των πλανω μενών η των πολιτευόμενων εν εκείνοις δε τοΐς χρόνοις ούκ ην ξενικόν ούδεν, ωστ αναγκαζόμενοι ξενολογεΐν εκ των πόλεων πλέον άνήλισκον εις τας διδομενας τοΐς σνλλεγονσι δωρεάς η την εις τούς στρατιώτας μισθοφοράν.
97 και μην ει βουληθεΐμεν εξετάσαι και παραβαλεΐν σε τε τον νυν ηγησόμενον της στρατείας και βου-λευσόμενον περί απάντων και Κλέαρχον τον επι-στατησα ντα των τότε πραγμάτων, εύρήσομεν εκείνον μεν ούδεμιάς πώποτε δυνάμεως πρότερον ούτε ναυτικής ούτε πεζής καταστάντα κύριον, άλλ’ εκ της ατυχίας της σύμβασης αύτω περί την ήπειρον όνομαστόν γενόμενον, σε δε τοσαΰτα καί τηλικαΰτα τό μεγεθος διαπεπραγμενον περί ών ει μεν προς ετερους τον λόγον εποιουμην, καλώς αν είχε διελθεΐν, προς σε δε δια λεγόμενος, ει τας σάς πράξεις σοι διεξιοίην, δικαίως αν άνόητος άμα καί περίεργος είναι δοκοίην.
99 "Αξιόν δε μνησθηναι καί των βασιλέων άμφο-τερων, εφ' ον σοι τε συμβουλεύω στρατεύειν καί προς ον Κλέαρχος επολεμησεν, ιν' εκατερου την γνώμην καί την δύναμιν ειδής, ό μεν τοίνυν τούτου πατήρ την πάλιν την ημετεραν καί πάλιν την Αακεδαιμονίων κατεπολεμησεν, οδτος δ’ ουδει/ός * 6
α See Paneg. 168 and note.
6 Cyrus gave Clearchus about ten thousand pounds with which to levy mercenaries. Xen. A nab. i. 1.9. c Artaxerxes II., 405-359 b.c.
d This is inexact. He is probably thinking of the defeat of the Athenians in the Peloponnesian λλΛΓ in which Sparta 304
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affairs in Hellas that it is easier to get together a greater and stronger army from among those who wander in exile than from those who live under their own polities.® But in those days there was no body of professional soldiers, and so, being compelled to collect mercenaries from the several states, they had to spend more money on bounties 6 for their recruiting agents than on pay for the troops. And, lastly, if we should be inclined to make a careful review of the two cases and institute a comparison between you, who are to be at the head of the present expedition and to decide on every measure, and Clearchus, who was in charge of the enterprise of that day, we should find that he had never before been in command of any force whatever on either land or sea and yet attained renown from the misfortune which befell him on the continent of Asia ; while you, on the contrary, have succeeded in so many and such mighty achievements that if I were making them the subject of a speech before another audience, I should do well to recount them, but, since I am addressing myself to you, you would rightly think it senseless and gratuitous in me to tell you the story of your own deeds.
It is well for me to speak to you also about the two Kings, the one against whom I am advising you to take the field, and the one against whom Clearchus made war, in order that you may know the temper and the power of each. In the first place, the fatherc of the present King once defeated our city d and later the city of the Lacedaemonians,e while this King-^ had the assistance of Persia; but Artaxerxes II. came to the throne in the year of the battle of Aegospotami.
e At the battle of Cnidus with the help of Conon, 394 b.c.
f Artaxerxes III., 359-339 b.c.
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πώποτε τών στρατευμάτων των την χώραν αυτόν
100	λυ μαινο μενών επεκράτησεν. επειθ' 6 μεν την *Ασίαν άπασαν παρά των Ελλἡνων εν ταΐς συν-θήκαις εξελαβεν, οντος δε τοσούτον δει των άλλων άρχειν, ώστ ουδέ των εκδοθεισών αύτώ πόλεων εγκρατής εστιν. ώστ ούδείς όστις ούκ αν άπορή-σειε, πάτερα χρή νομίζειν τούτον αυτών άφεστάναι δι’ ανανδρίαν, ή *κείνας ύπερεωρακεναι καί κατα-πεφρονηκεναι τής βαρβαρικής δυναστείας.
101	Τα τοίνυν περί την χώραν ως διακειται, τις ούκ αν άκονσας παροζυνθείη πολεμεΐν προς αυτόν; Αίγυπτος γάρ άφειστήκει μεν και κατ’ εκείνον τον χρόνον, ου μήν ἀλλ’ εφοβοϋντο μη ποτε βασιλεύς αύτός ποιησάμενος στρατείαν κράτησειε και τής διά τον ποταμόν δυσχωρίας καί τής άλλης παρασκευής άπάσης· νυν δ’ οΰτος άπήλλαξεν αύτούς του δέους τούτου, συμπαρασκευασάμενος γάρ δύναμιν όσην οΐός τ' ήν πλείστην, καί στρατεύ-σας επ' αύτούς, άπήλθεν εκεΐθεν ού μόνον ήτ-τηθείς, αλλά καί καταγελασθείς καί δόξας ούτε
102	βασιλεύειν ούτε στρατηγεΐν άξιος είναι, τα τοίνυν περί Κύπρον καί Φοινίκην καί Κιλικίαν καί τον τόπον εκείνον, οθεν εχρώντο ναυτικω, τότε μεν ήν βασιλεως, νυν δε τά μεν άφεστηκε, τα δ’ εν πολεμώ καί κακοΐς τοσούτοις εστίν, ώστ’ εκείνω μεν μηδέν είναι τούτων των εθνών χρήσιμον, σοι δ', ήν πολεμεΐν προς αύτον βουληθής, συμφόρως
103	εξειν. καί μήν Ίδριεα γε τον εύπορώτατον τών * 6
° Treaty of Antalcidas. See Paneg. 115 ff., 175 ff.
6 Paneg. 140, 161.	c Paneg. 161.
d Paneg. 162.
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has never overcome anyone of the armies which have been violating his territory. Secondly, the former took the whole of Asia from the Hellenes by the terms of the Treaty a; while this King is so far from exercising dominion over others that he is not in control even of the cities which were surrendered to him ; and such is the state of affairs that there is no one who is not in doubt what to believe—whether he has given them up because of his cowardice, or whether they have learned to despise and contemn the power of the barbarians.
Consider, again, the state of affairs in his empire. Who could hear the facts and not be spurred to war against him ? Egypt was, it is true, in revolt6 even when Cyrus made his expedition ; but her people nevertheless were living in continual fear lest the King might some day lead an army in person and overcome the natural obstacles which, thanks to the Nile, their country presents, and all their military defences as well. But now this King has delivered them from that dread ; for after he had brought together and fitted out the largest force he could possibly raise and marched against them, he retired from Egypt not only defeated, but laughed at and scorned as unfit either to be a king or to command an army. Furthermore, Cyprus and Phoenicia and Cilicia,0 and that region from which the barbarians used to recruit their fleet, belonged at that time to the King, but now they have either revolted from him or are so involved in war and its attendant ills that none of these peoples is of any use to him ; while to you, if you desire to make war upon him, they will be serviceable. And mark also that Idrieus,d who is the most prosperous of the present rulers of the
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νυν περί την ήπειρον προσηκει δυσμενεστερον είναι
[103]	τοι? βασιλεως π ράγμασι των πόλε μουντών η πάντων γ’ αν εΐη σχετλιώτατος, ει μη βουλοιτο καταλελυσθαι τ αυτήν την αρχήν, την αίκισαμενην μεν τον αδελφόν, πολεμήσασαν δε π ρος αυτόν, άπαντα δε τον χρόνον επιβουλευουσαν καί βου-λομενην του τε σώματος αύτοΰ καί των χρημάτων
104	απάντων γενεσθαι κυρίαν, υπέρ ών δεδιώς νυν μεν άναγκάζεται θεράπευειν αυτόν καί χρήματα πολλά καθ’ έκαστον τον ενιαυτόν άναπεμπειν ει δε συ διαβαίης εις την ήπειρον, εκείνος τ’ αν άσμενος ϊδοι βοηθόν ηκειν αύτώ σε νομίζων, των τ’ άλλων σατραπών πολλούς άποστήσεις, ην ύπόσχη την ελευθερίαν αύτοΐς, καί τοϋνομα τούτο διασπείρης εις την ’Ασίαν, 6 περ εις τούς Έλ-ληνας είσπεσόν καί την ημετεραν καί την Αακεδαι-μονίων άρχην κατελυσεν.
105	Έτι δ’ αν πλείω λέγειν επεχείρουν, ον τρόπον "πολέμων τάχιστ αν περιγενοιο της του βασιλεως
δυνάμεως' νυν 8e φοβούμαι μη τινες επιτιμησωσιν ημΐν, ει μηδέν πώποτε μεταχειρισάμενος των στρατηγικών νϋν τολμωην σοι παραινειν τω πλεΐστα καί μέγιστα διαπεπραγμενω κατά πόλεμον, ώστε περί μεν τούτων ούδεν οΐμαι δεΐν πλείω λέγειν.
ΐίερί 8e τών άλλων, ηγούμαι τον τε πατέρα σου καί τον κτησάμενον την βασιλείαν καί τον τού γένους άρχηγόν, ει τω μεν εΐη θεμις, οι δε δύ-
° Mausolus.
b “ Freedom ” of the Greeks from Athenian tyranny was the avowed object of the Spartans in the Peloponnesian War, Thuc. iv. 86. Cf. Paneg. 122.
c Amyntas II.	* Perdiccas I. See 32, note.
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mainland, must in the nature of things be more hostile to the interests of the King than are those who are making open war against him ; verily he would be of all men the most perverse if he did not desire the dissolution of that empire which outrages his brother,0 which made war upon himself, and which at all times has never ceased to plot against him in its desire to be master of his person and of all his wealth. It is through fear of these tilings that he is now constrained to pay court to the King and to send him much tribute every year ; but if you should cross over to the mainland with an army, he would greet you with joy, in the belief that you were come to his relief; and you will also induce many of the other satraps to throw off the King’s power if you promise them “ freedom ” and scatter broadcast over Asia that word which, when sown among the Hellenes, has -broken up both our empire and that of the Lacedaemoni ans
I might go on and endeavour to speak at greater length on how you could carry on the war so as to triumph most quickly over the power of the King; but as things are, I fear that I might lay myself open to criticism if, having had no part in a soldier’s life, I should now venture to advise you, whose achievements in Avar are without parallel in number and magnitude. Therefore on this subject I think I need say nothing more.
But to proceed with the rest of my discourse, I believe that both your own father c and the founder of your kingdom,d and also the progenitor of your race e—were it lawful for Heracles and possible for *
* Heracles. The latter was precluded by his divinity; Amyntas and Perdiccas by their death.
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ναμιν λάβοιεν, τών αυτών αν τούτων γενεσθαι
106	συμβούλους ών περ εγώ. χρώμαι δε τεκμηρίοις εξ ών διαπεπραγμενοι τυγχάνουσιν. 6 τε γάρ πατήρ σου προς τάς πόλεις ταύτας, αΐς σοι παραινώ προσεχειν τον νοΰν, προς άπάσας οίκείως ειχεν 6 τε κτησάμενος την αρχήν, μεΐζον φρονή-σας τών αύτοΰ πολιτών καί μοναρχίας επιθυμήσας, ούχ ομοίως εβουλεύσατο τοΐς προς τάς τοιαύτας
107	φιλοτιμίας όρμωμενοις. οι μεν γάρ εν ταΐς αυτών πόλεσι στάσεις καί ταραχάς καί σφαγάς εμ-ποιοΰντες εκτώντο την τιμήν ταύτην, 6 Se τον μεν τόπον τον Ελληνικόν ολως εΐασε, την δ’ εν Μακεδονία βασιλείαν κατασχεΐν επεθύμησεν ήπί-στατο γά ρ τούς μεν 'Έλληνας ούκ είθι σμενους νπομενειν τάς μοναρχίας, τούς δ’ άλλους ου δυνα-
[104]	μένους άνευ τής τοιαύτης δυναστείας διοικεΐν τον
108	βίον τον σφετερον αυτών, καί γάρ τοι συνέβη διά το γνώναι περί τούτων αυτόν ιδίως καί την βασιλείαν γεγενήσθαι πολύ τών άλλων εξηλλαγ-μενην μόνος γάρ Ελλήνων ούχ ομοφύλου γένους άρχειν άξιώσας μόνος καί διαφυγεΐν ήδυνήθη τούς κινδύνους τούς περί τάς μοναρχίας γιγνομενους. τούς μεν γάρ εν τοΐς 'Έλλησι τοιοΰτόν τι δια-πεπραγμενους εϋροιμε ν αν ου μόνον αυτούς διεφθαρμένους, αλλά καί το γένος αυτών εξ ανθρώπων ήφανισμενον, εκείνον δ’ αυτόν τ’ εν ευδαιμονία τον βίον διαγαγόντα, τω τε γενει καταλιπόντα τάς αύτάς τιμάς άσπερ αυτός άιχεν.
° With Athens, Aeschines, On the Embassy, 26; Avith Sparta, Xen. Hell. v. 2. 38.	6 Of Argos.
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the others to appear as your counsellors—would advise the very things which I have urged. I draw my inference from their actions while they lived. For your father, in dealing with those states which I am urging you to cultivate, kept on friendly terms a with them all. And the founder of your empire, although he aspired higher than did his fellow-citizens b and set his heart on a king’s power, was not minded to take the same road as others who set out to attain a like ambition. For they endeavoured to win this honour by engendering factions, disorder, and bloodshed in their own cities ; he, on the other hand, held entirely aloof from Hellenic territory, and set his heart upon occupying the throne of Macedon. For he knew full well that the Hellenes were not accustomed to submit to the rule of one man, while the other races were incapable of ordering their lives without the control of some such power. And so it came about, owing to his unique insight in this regard, that his kingship has proved to be quite set apart from that of the generality of kings : for, because he alone among the Hellenes did not claim the right to rule over a people of kindred race, he alone was able to escape the perils incident to one-man power. For history discovers to us the fact that those among the Hellenes who have managed to acquire such authority have not only been destroyed themselves but have been blotted, root and branch, from the face of the earth ;c while he, on the contrary, lived a long and happy life and left his seed in possession of the same honours which he himself had enjoyed.
c The Pisistratidae of Athens. A recent case in point was the murder of Alexander of Pherae. Cf. To Nicocles, 5.
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109	Περί τοίνυν 'Ηρακλεους, οι μεν άλλοι την άν-δρίαν ύμνοΰντες αυτόν και τους άθλου ς άπαρι-θμοΰντες διατελοΰσι, περί δε των άλλων των ττ} φνχη προσόντων αγαθών ούδείς οντε των ποιητών οντε τών λογοποιών ούδεμίαν φανησεται μνείαν πβποιημενος. βγω δ’ όρώ μεν τόπον ίδιον καί παντάπασιν άδιεξεργαστον, ον μικρόν ot)8e κενόν, άλλα πολλών μεν επαίνων και καλών πράξεων γόμοντα, ποθοΰντα δβ τον άξίως αν δυνηθεντα
110	διαλεχθηναι περί αυτών εφ’ ον ει μεν νεώτερος ών επεστην, ραδίως αν επεδειξα τον πρόγονον υμών καί τη φρονήσει καί τη φιλοτιμία καί τη δικαιοσύνη πλέον διενεγκόντα πάντων τών προ-γεγενημενών η τη ρώμη τη τον σώματος· νυν δ’ επελθών επ’ αυτόν, καί κατιδών τό πλήθος τών ενόντων ειπεΐν, την τε δύναμιν την παρούσαν μοι κατεμεμφάμην καί τον λόγον ησθόμην διπλάσιον αν γενόμενον τον νυν άναγι γνωσκομενου. τών μεν ονν άλλων άπεστην διά τάς αιτίας ταύτας, μίαν δε πράξιν εξ αυτών ελαβον, ή περ ην προσήκουσα μεν καί πρέπουσα τοΐς προειρημένος, τον δε καιρόν εχονσ α μάλιστα σύμμετρον τ οΐς νυν λεγόμενος.
111	Εκείνος γάρ ορών την Ελλάδα πολέμων καί στάσεων καί πολλών άλλων κακών μεστήν ούσαν, παύσας ταΰτα καί διαλλάξας τάς πόλεις προς άλ-ληλας υπόδειξε τοι? επ ιγιγνο μόνος, μεθ’ ών χρη καί προς ονς δει τούς πολέμους εκφερειν. ποιησά-
[105]	μένος γάρ στρατείαν επί Τροίαν, η περ είχε τότε μεγίστην δύναμιν τών περί την *Ασίαν, τοσοϋτον
β See Diod. iv. 17.
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Coming now to Heracles, all others who praise him harp endlessly on his valour or recount his labours ; and not one, either of the poets or of the historians, will be found to have commemorated his other excellences—I mean those which pertain to the spirit. 1, on the other hand, see here a field set apart and entirely unworked—a field not small nor barren, but teeming with many a theme for praise and with glorious deeds, yet demanding a speaker with ability to do them justice. If this subject had claimed my attention when I was younger, I should have found it easy to prove that it was more by his wisdom, his lofty ambition, and his justice than by his strength of body that your ancestor surpassed all who lived before his day. But approaching the subject at my present age, and seeing what a wealth of material there is in it to discuss, I have felt that my present powers were unequal to the task, and I have also realized that my discourse would run on to twice the length of that which is now before you to be read. For these reasons, then, I have refrained from touching upon his other exploits and have singled out one only—a story which is pertinent and in keeping with what I have said before, while being of a length best proportioned to the subject now in hand.
When Heracles saw that Hellas was rife with Avars and factions and many other afflictions, he first brought these troubles to an end and reconciled the cities with each other,41 and then showed by his example to coming generations with whom and against whom it was their duty to go to war. For he made an expedition against Troy,6 which was in those days the strongest power in Asia, and
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διήνεγκε τῆ στρατηγία των προς την αυτήν τούτην
112	ύστερον πολεμησάντων, οσον οι μεν μετά της των ΕλΛἡ^ωΓ δυνάμεως εν ετεσι δέκα μόλις αυτήν εξεπολιόρκησαν, 6 δ’ εν ήμερα ις ελάττοσι ν ή τοσαύταις καί μετ’ ολίγων στρατεύσας ραδίως αυτήν κατά κράτος ειλεν. και μετά ταΰτα τους βασιλέας των εθνών των εφ* εκατερας τής ήπείρου τήν παραλίαν κατοικουντων άπαντας άπεκτεινεν οΰς ούδε'ποτ’ αν διεφθειρεν, ει μή και τής δυνά-μεως αυτών εκράτησεν. ταΰτ α δε πρόζας τάς στήλας τάς 'ΙΙρακλεους καλούμενος εποιήσατο, τρόπαιον μεν τών βαρβάρων, μνημεΐον δε τής αρετής τής αΰτοΰ και τών κίνδυνων, ορούς δε τής τών Ελλήνων χώρας.
113	Τούτου δ’ ενεκά σοι περί τούτων διήλθον, ΐνα γνώς δτι σε τυγχάνω τω λόγω παρακαλών επί τοιαυτας πράξεις, ας επί τών έργων οι πρόγονοί σου φαίνονται κάλλιστος προκρίναντες. άπαντας μεν οΰν χρή τούς νουν έχοντας τον κράτιστον ύποστησαμενους πειράσθαι γίγνεσθαι τοιούτους, μάλιστα δε σοι προσήκει. το γάρ μή δεΐν αλλο-τρίοις χρήσθαι παραδείγμασιν, άλλ’ οίκεΐον ύπάρ-χειν, πώς ούκ είκος υπ’ αύτοΰ σε παροξύνεσθαι, και φιλονικεΐν όπως τω προγόνω σαυτόν ομοιον
114	παρασκευάσεις; λέγω δ’ ούχ ως δυνησόμενον άπάσας σε μιμήσασθαι τάς 'ΙΙρακλεους πράξεις (ούδε γάρ αν τών θεών ενιοι δυνηθειεν) · αλλά κατά γε το τής φυχής ήθος καί τήν φιλανθρωπίαν καί τήν εύνοιαν, ήν ώίχεν εις τούς 'Έλληνας, δύναι’
° Chiefs of barbarian tribes, such as Diomedes, Mygdon, Sarpedon, Busiris, Antaeus.
b Europe and Asia. Of. Paneg. 35.
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so far did he excel in generalship those who at a later time waged war against this same city, that, while they with the combined strength of Hellas found it difficult to take Troy after a siege which lasted ten years, he, on the other hand, in less than as many days, and with a small expedition, easily took the city by storm. After this, he put to death to a man all the princes a of the tribes who dwelt along the shores of both continents & ; and these he could never have destroyed had he not first conquered their armies. When he had done these things, he set up the Pillars of Heracles, as they are called, to be a trophy of victory over the barbarians, a monument to his own valour and the perils he had surmounted, and to mark the bounds of the territory of the Hellenes.
My purpose in relating all this is that you may see tliat by my words I am exhorting you to a course of action which, in the light of their deeds, it is manifest that your ancestors chose as the noblest of all. Now, while all who are blessed with understanding ought to set before themselves the greatest of men as their model, and strive to become like him, it behoves you above all to do so. For since you have no need to follow alien examples but have before you one from your own house, have we not then the right to expect that you will be spurred on by this and inspired by the ambition to make yourself like the ancestor of your race ? I do not mean that you will be able to imitate Heracles in all his exploits ; for even among the gods there are some who could not do that; but in the qualities of the spirit, in devotion to humanity, and in the good will which he cherished toward the Hellenes,
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αν όμοιωθήναι τοι? εκείνου βουλήμ ασιν. εστι δ ί σοι πεισθεντι τοΐς υπ εμοΰ λεγομενοις τυχεΐν
115	δόξης, οΐας αν αυτός βουληθής· ρόδιον γάρ εστιν εκ των παρόντων κτήσασθαι την καλλίστην, ή εξ ών παρελαβες Ιίτι την νυν ύπάρχουσαν προ-ελθεΐν. σκεφαι δ’ ότι σε τυγχάνω παρακαλών, εξ ών ποιήσει τ ας στρατείας ου μετά των βαρβάρων εφ’ οΰς ου δίκαιόν εστιν, άλλα μετά των 'Ελλήνων επί τούτους προς οΰς προσήκει τούς άφ' *Ηρα-κλεους γεγονότα ς πολεμεΐν.
116	Και μη θαυμάσης, ει-διά παντός σε του λόγου
[106]	ττειρώμαι προτρεπειν επί τε τάς ευεργεσίας τάς
των Ελλήνων καί πραότητα καί φιλανθρωπίαν· όρώ γάρ τα? μεν χαλεπότήτας λυπηράς οϋσας καί τ οΐς εχουσι καί τ οΐς εντ υγχάνουσι, τάς δε πραότητας ου μόνον επί των ανθρώπων καί των
117	άλλων ζώων απάντων εύδοκιμουσας, αλλά καί των θεών τούς μεν των αγαθών αιτίους ήμΐν όντας 'Ολύμπιους προσαγορευομένους, τούς δ’ επί ταΐς συμφοραΐς και ταΐς τιμωρίαις τεταγμενους δυσ-χερεστερας τάς επωνυμίας έχοντας, καί τών μεν καί τούς ίδιώτας καί τάς πόλεις καί νεώς καί βωμούς ιδρυμένους, τούς δ’ οϋτ εν ταΐς εύχαΐς ούτ εν ταΐς θυσίαις τιμωμένους, ἀλλ’ άποπομπάς
118	αυτών ημάς ποιούμενους, ών ενθυμουμενον εθίζειν σαυτόν χρή, καί μελετάν όπως ετι μάλλον ή νυν τοιαύτην άπαντες περί σου την γνώμην εξουσιν. χρή δε τούς μείζονος δόξης τών άλλων επιθυ-μοΰντας περιβάλλεσθαι μεν τή διάνοια τάς πράξεις
° Repeated in Epist. iii. 5.
b The contrast is between Zeus, Apollo, Athena, etc., and the under-world deities Hades, Persephone, the Furies, etc. 316
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you can come close to his purposes. And it lies in your power, if you will heed my words, to attain whatever glory you yourself desire ; for it is easier for you to rise from your present station and win the noblest fame than it has been to advance from the station which you inherited to the fame which is now yours.® And mark that I am summoning you to an undertaking in which you will make expeditions, not with the barbarians against men who have given you no just cause, but with the Hellenes against those upon whom it is fitting that the descendants of Heracles should wage war.
And do not be surprised if throughout my speech I am trying to incline you to a policy of kindness to the Hellenes and of gentleness and humanity. For harshness is, I observe, grievous both to those who exercise it and to those upon whom it falls, while gentleness, whether in man or in the other animals, bears a good name ; nay, in the case of the gods also we invoke as the “ Heavenly Ones ” those who bless us with good things, while to those who are agents of calamities and punishments we apply more hateful epithets ; in honour of the former, both private persons and states erect temples and altars, whereas we honour the latter neither in our prayers nor in our sacrifices, but practise rites to drive away their evil presence.6 Bearing ever in mind these truths, you should habitually act and strive to the end that all men shall cherish even more than they do now such an opinion of your character. Indeed, those who crave a greater fame than that of other men must map out in their thoughts a course of action which, while practicable,
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Βυνατας μεν, εύχη δ’ όμοιας, εξεργάζεσθat Si ζητείν αυτός όπως αν οι καιροί παραΒιΒώσιν.
119	Έ/c πολλών δ’ αν κατανοήσειας ότι Set τοΰτον τον τρόπον πράττειν, μάλιστα δ’ εκ των Ίάσονι συμβάντων, εκείνος yap ούδεν τοιοΰτον οΐον συ κατεργασάμενος μεγίστης Βόξης ετυχεν, ούκ εξ ών επραξεν, ἀλλ’ εξ ών εφησεν εποιεΐτο γάρ τούς λόγους ως εις την ήπειρον Βιαβησόμενος και
120	βασιλέϊ πολεμησων. όπου δ’ ’Ιάσων λόγω μόνον χρησάμενος ούτως αυτόν ηϋξησεν, ποιαν τινα χρη προσΒοκάν περί σοΰ γνώμην αυτούς εξειν, ην εργω ταύτα πράξης, καί μάλιστα μεν πειραθης όλην την βασιλείαν όλεΐν, ει δε μη, χώραν ότι πλείστην άφορίσασθαι καί Βιαλαβεΐν την *Ασίαν, ώς Αεγουσί τινες, από Κιλικίας μέχρι Σινώπης, προς 8e του-τοις κτίσαι πόλεις επί τουτω τω τόπω, καί κατ-οικίσαι τούς νυν πλανωμενους δι’ ενΒειαν των καθ'
121	η μόραν καί λυμαινο μόνους οΐς αν εντυχωσιν. οΰς ει μη παύσομεν αθροιζόμενους βίον αύτοΐς ικανόν 7τορίσαντες, λησουσιν ημάς τοσουτοι γενόμενοι τό πλήθος, ώστε μηΒεν ηττον αυτούς είναι φοβερούς
[107]	τοΐς “Έλλησιν η τοΐς βαρβάροις· ών ούΒεμίαν ποιουμεθα πρόνοιαν, ἀλλ’ άγνοοϋμεν κοινόν φόβον
122	καί κίνΒυνον άπασιν ημΐν αύξανόμενον. εστιν ούν άνΒρός μέγα φρονοΰντος καί φιλελληνος καί πορρωτερω των άλλων τη Βιανοία καθορώντος, άποχρησάμενον τοΐς τοιούτοις προς τούς βσρ- * 6
α Jason, tyrant of Pherae, in Thessaly. His “talked-of ” expedition against Persia is mentioned also by Xen. Hell. vi. 1. 12. See General Introd. ρ. x], footnote.
6 A catch phrase for the territory of Asia Minor. Cf. “ Asia from Cnidus to Sinope ” in Vaneg. 162.
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is at the same time close to the ideal, and seek to carry it into effect as opportunity presents a way.
From many considerations you may realize that you ought to act in this way, but especially from the experiences of Jason/* For he, without having achieved anything comparable to what you have done, won the highest renown, not from what he did, but from what he said ; for he kept talking as if he intended to cross over to the continent and make war upon the King. Now since Jason by use of words alone advanced himself so far, what opinion must we expect the world will have of you if you actually do this thing ; above all, if you undertake to conquer the whole empire of the King, or, at any rate, to wrest from it a vast extent of territory and sever from it—to use a current phrase— “ Asia from Cilicia to Sinope ” 6 ; and if, furthermore, you undertake to establish cities in this region, and to settle in permanent abodes those who now, for lack of the daily necessities of life, are wandering from place to place and committing outrages upon whomsoever they encounter ? c If we do not stop these men from banding together, by providing sufficient livelihood for them, they will grow before we know it into so great a multitude as to be a terror no less to the Hellenes than to the barbarians. But we pay no heed to them ; nay, we shut our eyes to the fact that a terrible menace which threatens us all alike is waxing day by day. It is therefore the duty of a man who is high-minded, who is a lover of Hellas, who has a broader vision than the rest of the world, to employ these bands in a war against c See Epist. ix. 9. Of. 96; Paneg. 168 ; Peace 24.
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βάρους, καί χώραν άποτεμόμενον τοσαύτην όσην όλίγω πρότερον είρήκαμεν, άπαλλάξαι τε τούς ξενιτευομενους των κακών ών αυτοί τ' εχουσι καί τοΐς ἀλλοις παρεχουσι, καί πόλεις εξ αυτών συστήσαι, και ταυταις όρίσαι την Ελλάδα και
123	προβαλεσθαι προ απάντων ημών. ταΰτα γάρ πράξας ου μόνον εκείνους εύδαίμονας ποιήσεις, αλλά και πάντας ή μας εις άσφάλειαν καταστήσεις, ην δ* οΰν τούτων διαμάρτης, άλλ* εκείνο γε ραδίως ποιήσεις, τάς πόλεις τάς την Ασίαν κατοικουσας ελευθερώσεις.
"Ο τι δ’ αν τούτων πραξαι δυνηθής η καί μόνον επιχείρησης, ούκ εσθ' όπως ου μάλλον τών άλλων ευδοκιμήσεις, καί δικαίως, ήν περ αυτός τ επί ταυ θ' όρμήσης καί τούς "Ελληνας προτρεφης·
124	ἐπει νυν γε τις ούκ αν εικότως τα συμβεβηκότα θαυμάσειε καί καταφρονήσειεν ημών, οπού παρά μεν τοΐς βαρβάροις, οΰς ύπειλήφαμεν μαλακούς είναι καί πολέμων άπειρους καί διεφθαρμένους υπό τής τρυφής, άνδρες εγγεγόνασιν οι τής Ελλάδος άρχειν ήξίωσαν, τών δ' Ελλήνων ούδείς τοσοϋτον πεφρόνηκεν ώστ επιχειρήσαι τής 'Ασίας
125	ημάς ποιήσαι κυρίους, άλλα τοσοϋτον αυτών άπο-λελειμμενοι τυγχάνομεν, ώστ εκείνοι μεν ούκ ώκνησαν ούδε προϋπάρξαι τής εχθρας τής προς τούς "Ελληνας, ημείς δ' ούδ' υπέρ ών κακώς επά-θομεν άμύνεσθαι τολμώμεν αύτούς, άλλ' ομολογούν-των εκείνων εν άπασι τοΐς πολεμοις μήτε στρατιώτας εχειν μήτε στρατηγούς μήτ' άλλο μηδέν τών
° For this and what follows cf. Paneg. 133-136.
b Persian effeminacy is described at length in Paneg. 150 ff.
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the barbai-ians, to strip from that empire all the territory which I defined a moment ago, to deliver these homeless wanderers from the ills by which they are afflicted and which they inflict upon others, to collect them into cities, and with these cities to fix the boundary of Hellas, making of them buffer states to shield us all. For by doing this, you will not only make them prosperous, but you will put us all on a footing of security. If, however, you do not succeed in these objects, this much you will at any rate easily accomplish,—the liberation of the cities Avhich are on the coast of Asia.
But no matter what part of this undertaking you are able to carry out, or only attempt to carry out, you cannot fail to attain distinguished glory ; and it will be well deserved if only you will make this the goal of your own efforts and urge on the Hellenes in the same course. For as tilings now are, who would not have reason to be amazed a at the turn events have taken and to feel contempt for us, when among the barbarians, whom we have come to look upon as effeminate and unversed in war and utterly degenerate from luxurious living,6 men have arisen0 who thought themselves worthy to rule over Hellas, while among the Hellenes no one has aspired so high as to attempt to make us masters of Asia ? Nay, we have dropped so far behind the barbarians that, while they did not hesitate even to begin hostilities against the Hellenes, we do not even have the spirit to pay them back for the injuries we have suffered at their hands. On the contrary, although they admit that in all their wars they have no soldiers of their own nor generals nor any of the things which are * Dareius, Xerxes.
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126	εις τους Κίνδυνους χρησίμων, άλλα ταϋτα πάντα παρ’ ημών μετάπεμπομενων, els τοΰθ* ήκομεν επιθυμίας του κακώς ημάς αυτούς ποιειν, ωστ εξόν ήμΐν τάκείνων άδεώς ύχειν προς ημάς τ’ αυτούς περί μικρών πολέμου μεν, και τούς άφ-ισταμενους της αρχής ■ τής βασιλεως συγκατα-στρεφόμεθα, καί λελήθαμεν ημάς αυτούς ενίοτε
[108]	μετά τών πατρικών εχθρών τούς τής αυτής συγγένειας μετέχοντας άπολλύναι ζητοΰντες.
127	Αιό καί σοι νομίζω συμφερειν ούτως άνάνδρως διακειμε'νων τών άλλων προστήναι του πολέμου του προς εκείνον, προσήκει δε τοΐς μεν άλλοις τοῖς άφ* 'Ηρακλεους πεφυκόσ ι καί τ οΐς εν πολιτεία καί νόμοις ενδεδεμενοις εκείνην την πάλιν στεργειν, εν ή τυγχάνουσι κατοικούν τες, σε δ’ ώσπερ άφετον γεγενημενον άπασαν την Ελλάδα πατρίδα νομίζειν, ώσπερ 6 γεννήσας υμάς, καί κίνδυνεύειν υπέρ αυτής ομοίως ώσπερ υπέρ ών μάλιστα σπουδάζεις.
128	νΙσως δ* αν τινες επιτιμήσαί μοι τολμήσει αν τών ούδεν άλλο δυναμενων ή τούτο ποιεΐν, δτι σε προειλόμην παρακαλεΐν επί τε την στρατείαν την επί τούς βαρβάρους καί την επιμέλειαν την τών 'Ελλήνων, παραλιπών την εμαυτοΰ πάλιν.
129	εγώ δ’ ει μεν προς άλλους τινας πρότερον επ-εχείρουν διαλεγεσθαι περί τούτων ή προς την πατρίδα την αυτού την τρις τούς Έλληνας ελευ-θερώσασαν, δίς μεν από τών βαρβάρων, άπαξ δ*
° Cf. Paneg. 135.
e Cf. Paneg. 134.
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serviceable in times of danger, but have to send and get all these from us,a we have gone so far in our passion to injure ourselves that, whereas it lies in our power to possess the wealth of the barbarians in security and peace, we continue to wage Avar upon each other over trifles,6 and we actually help to reduce to subjection those who revoltc from the authority of the King, and sometimes, unwittingly, we ally ourselves with oiir hereditary foes d and seek to destroy those who are of our own race.
Therefore, since the others are so lacking in spirit, I think it is opportune for you to head the >var against the King ; and, while it is only natural for the other descendants of Heracles, and for men who are under the bonds of their polities and laws, to cleave fondly to that state in which they happen to dwell, it is your privilege, as one who has been blessed with untrammelled freedom,e to consider all Hellas your fatherland/ as did the founder of your race, and to be as ready to brave perils for her sake as for the tilings about which you are personally most concerned.
Perhaps there are those—men capable of nothing else but criticism—who will venture to rebuke me because I have chosen to challenge you to the task of leading the expedition against the barbarians and of taking Hellas under your care, while I have passed over my own city. Well, if I were trying to present this matter to any others before having broached it to my own country, which has thrice 0 freed Hellas— twice from the barbarians and once from the Lacedae- *
* Cf. 14, 15.	/ Cf. Paneg. 81.
9 Twice from the barbarians—at Marathon and Salamis; once from the Spartans at the battle of Cnidus, where the navy under Conon put an end to the Spartan hegemony.
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από τής Λακεδαιμονίων αρχής, ώμολόγουν αν πλημμελεΐν νυν δ* εκείνην μεν φανήσομαι πρώ-την επί ταΰτα προτρεπων ως ήδυνάμην μετά πλείστης σπουδής, αισθανόμενος δ’ ελαττον αυτήν φροντίζουσαν των υπ* εμού λεγομένων η των επί του βήματος μαινομενων εκείνην μεν εϊασα, τής
130	δε πραγματείας ούκ άπεστην. διό δικαίως αν με πάντες επαινοϊεν ότι, τή δυνάμει ταυτη χρώμενος ήν εχων τυγχάνω, διατετελεκα πάντα τον χρόνον πολέμων μεν τοΐς βαρβάροις, κατήγορων δε των μη την αυτήν εμοί γνώμην εχόντων, προτρεπειν δ’ επιχειρών οΰς αν ελπίσω μάλιστα δυνήσεσθαι τούς μεν 'Έλληνας αγαθόν τι ποίησαι, τούς δἐ βαρβάρους άφελεσθαι την ύπάρχουσαν εύδαιμο-
131	νίαν. διόπερ καί νυν προς σε ποιούμαι τούς λόγους, ούκ άγνοών ότι τούτοις υπ’ εμού μεν λεγομενοις πολλοί φθονήσουσ ι, τοΐς δ’ αύτοΐς τούτοις υπό σοΰ πραττομενοις άπαντες συνησθή-σονται. των μεν γάρ είρημενων ούδείς κεκοινώ-νηκε, των δ’ ώφελιών των κατεργασθησομενών ούκ εστιν ὅστις ούκ οίήσεται μεθεζειν.
1 J22 Σικεφαι δ’ ως αισχρόν περιοράν την *Ασίαν άμεινον πράττουσαν τής Ευρώπης καί τούς βαρβάρους εύπορωτερους των Ελλήνων όντας, ετι δε τούς μεν από Κύρου την αρχήν έχοντας, ον ή μήτηρ εις τήν οδόν εζεβαλε, βασιλέας μεγάλους προσαγορευομένους, τούς δ’ άφ* fHρακλεους πε-φυκότας, ον ό γεννήσας διά τήν αρετήν εις θεούς άνήγαγε, ταπεινοτεροις όνόμασιν ή ’κείνους προσ-αγορευομενους. ών ούδεν εατεον ούτως όχειν,
° In the Panegyricus. b See General Introd. p. xxxviii.
e See Paneg. 132, 184, 187.	d See To Dem. 50.
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monian yoke—I should confess my error. In truth, however, it will be found that I turned to Athens first of all and endeavoured to win her over to this cause with all the earnestness of which my nature is capable,rt but when I perceived that she cared less for what I said than for the ravings of the platform orators,6 I gave her up, although I did not abandon my efforts. Wherefore I might justly be pi*aised on every hand, because throughout my whole life I have constantly employed such powers as I possess in warring on the barbarians, in condemning those who opposed my plan, and in striving to arouse to action whoever I think will best be able to benefit the Hellenes in anyway or to rob the barbarians of their present prosperity. Consequently, I am now addressing myself to you, although I am not unaware that when I am proposing this course many will look at it askance, but that when you are actually carrying it out all will rejoice in it; for no one has had any part in what I have proposed, but. when the benefits from it shall have been realized in fact, everyone without fail will look to have his portion.
Consider also what a disgrace it is to sit idly by and see Asia flourishing more than Europe and the barbarians enjoying a greater prosperity c than the Hellenes ; and, what is more, to see those who derive their power from Cyrus, who as a child was cast out by his mother on the public highway, addressed by the title of “ The Great King,” while the descendants of Heracles, who because of his virtue was exalted by his father to the rank of a god/ are addressed by meaner titles e than they. We must not allow this
* The Spartan kings are merely “ kings,” while the Persian king is “ The Great King.”
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άλλ’ άναστρεπτέον καί μεταστατέον άπαντα ταΰτ’ εστίν.
133	Ευ δ’ ΐσθι μηδέν αν με τούτων επιχειρήσαντά σε πειθειν, ει δυναστείαν μόνον καί πλούτον εώρων εξ αυτών γενησόμενον ηγούμαι γάρ τά γε τοιαΰτα καί νΰν σοι πλείω των ικανών ύπάρχειν, καί πολλήν απληστίαν εχειν ος τις προαιρείται κιν-δυνεύειν ώστ’ η ταύτα λαβεΐν η στερηθηναι της
134	φυχής. άλλα γάρ ου προς τάς τούτων κτήσεις άποβλεφας ποιούμαι τούς λόγους, άλλ’ οίόμενος εκ τούτων μεγίστην σοι καί καλλίστην γενή-σεσθαι δόξαν, ενθυμοϋ δ’ ότι τό μεν σώμα θνητόν άπαντες εχομεν, κατά δε την εύνοιαν1 καί τούς επαίνους καί την φήμην καί την μνήμην την τω χρόνιο συμπαρακολουθούσαν άθανασίας μετα-λαμβάνομεν, ής άξιον όρεγομενους καθ’ όσον οΐοί
135	τ’ εσμεν ότιοΰν πάσχειν. ΐδοις δ’ αν καί τών ιδιωτών τούς επιεικεστάτους υπέρ άλλου μεν ούδενός αν το ζην άντικαταλλαξαμενους, υπέρ δε τού τυχεΐν καλής δόξης άποθνήσκειν εν τοΐς πολεμοις εθελοντας, ό'λως δε τούς μεν τιμής επιθυμοΰντας άεί μείζονος ής εχουσιν υπό πάντων επαινούμενους, τούς δε προς άλλο τι τών όντων άπλήστως διακειμενους άκρατεστερους καί φαυλότερους είναι
13C δοκοΰντας. τό δε μεγιστον τών είρημενων, οτι συμβαίνει τού μεν πλούτου καί τών δυναστειών πολλάκις τούς εχθρούς κυρίους γίγνεσθαι, τής δ’ εύνοιας τής παρά τών πολιτών καί τών άλλων τών προειρημενών μηδενας άλλους καταλείπεσθαι κληρονόμους πλήν τούς εξ ημών γεγονότας. ώστ’ 1 ευ. .αν Γ: ΐύδοξίαν vulg.
α Cf. To Nicocles 37.	6 Cf. Evag. 3; Archidamus 109.
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state of affairs to go on ; no, we must change and reverse it entirely.
Rest assured that I should never have attempted to persuade you to undertake this at all had power and wealth been the only things which I saw would come of it ; for I think that you already have more than enough of such things, and that any man is beyond measure insatiable who deliberately chooses the extreme hazard of either winning these prizes or losing his life. No, it is not with a view to the «acquisition of wealth and power that I urge this course, but in the belief that by means of these you will win a name of surpassing greatness and glory. Bear in mind that >vhile we all possess bodies that are mortal, yet by virtue of good will and praise and good report and memory which keeps pace with the passage of time we partake of immortality® — a boon for which we may well strive with all our might and suffer any hardship whatsoever. You may observe that even common citizens of the best sort, who would exchange their lives for nothing else, are willing for the sake of winning glory to lay them down in battle ;6 and, in general, that those who crave always an honour greater than they already possess are praised by all men, while those who are insatiable with regard to any other thing under the sun are looked upon as intemperate and mean.® But more important than all that I have said is the truth that wealth and positions of power often fall into the hands of our foes, whereas the good will of our fellow-countrymen and the other rewards which I have mentioned are possessions to which none can fall heir but our own children, and they alone. I
* The same sentiment is in Epist. iii. 4.
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1110] 137
138
139
ήσχυνόμην άν, ει μη τούτων ενεκα συνεβούλευον καί την στρατείαν ποιεΐσθαι ταύτην καί πολεμεΐν καί κινδυνεύειν.
Οϋτω δ’ άριστα βουλεύσει περί τούτων, ην ύπο-λάβης μη μόνον τον λόγον τοΰτόν σε παρακαλεΐν, άλλα και τους προγόνους και την των βαρβάρων άνανδρίαν και τούς όνομαστοτάτους γενομενους και δόξαντας ημίθεους είναι διά την στρατείαν την επ' εκείνους, μάλιστα δε πάντων τον καιρόν, εν ω συ μεν τυγχάνεις τοσαύτην δύναμιν κεκτημε-νος όσην ούδείς των την Έιύρώπην κατοικησάντων, προς ον δε πολεμήσεις, οϋτω σφόδρα με μίση μένος καί καταπεφρονημενος ύφ' απάντων ως ούδείς πώποτε των βασιλευσάντων.
Προ πολλοΰ δ’ αν εποιησάμην οιόντ' είναι συνερασαι τούς λόγους άπαντας τούς υπ’ εμού περί τούτων ειρημενους· μάλλον γάρ αν άξιος οΰτος εδοξεν είναι τής ύποθεσεως. ού μήν άλλα σε γε χρή σκοπεΐν εξ απάντων τα συντείνοντα καί προτρεποντα προς τον πόλεμον τούτον οϋτω γάρ αν άριστα βουλεύσαιο περί αύτών.
Ούκ άγνοώ δ’ οτι πολλοί των *Ελλήνων την βασιλεως δύναμιν άμαχον είναι νομίζουσιν ών άξιον θαυμάζειν, ει την υπ' άνθρώπου βαρβάρου καί κακώς τεθραμμενου κατασταθεΐσαν καί συν-αχθεΐσαν επί δουλεία, ταύτην υπ' άνδρός "Ελληνος καί περί τούς πολέμους πολλή ν εμπειρίαν εχοντος μή νομίζουσιν αν επ' ελευθερία διαλυθήναι, καί ταϋτ είδότες οτι συστήσαι μεν εστιν άπαντα χαλεπόν, διαστήσαι δε ράδιον.
° Cf. Paneg. 138 ff.	b Cyrus. See 66.
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could not, therefore, respect myself if I failed to advance these motives in urging you to make this expedition and wage war and brave its perils.
You will best resolve upon this question if you feel that you are summoned to this task, not by my words only, but by your forefathers, by the cowardice of the Persians, and by all who have won great fame and attained the rank of demigods because of their campaigns against the barbarians, and, most of all, by the present opportunity, which finds you in the possession of greater power than has any of those who dwell in Europe, and finds him against whom you are to make war more cordially hated and despised by the world at large than was ever any king before him.
I should have given much to be able to blend into one all the speeches I have delivered on this question; for the present discourse would then appear more worthy of its theme. But, as things are, it devolves upon you to search out and consider, from all my speeches, the arguments which bear upon and urge you to this war ; for so you will best resolve upon the matter.
Now I am not unaware that many of the Hellenes look upon the King’s power as invincible.® Yet one may well marvel at them if they really believe that the power which was subdued to the will of a mere barbarian—an ill-bred 6 barbarian at that—and collected in the cause of slavery, could not be scattered by a man of the blood of Hellas, of ripe experience in warfare, in the cause of freedom—and that too although they know that while it is in all cases difficult to construct a thing, to destroy it is, comparatively, an easy task.
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140	’Ίύνθυμοΰ δ’ ὅτι μάλιστα τούτους τιμώσιν άπαν-τ€ς και θαυμάζουσιν, οίτινες άμφότερα δύνανται, καί πολιτεύεσθαι και στρατηγεΐν. όταν οΰν όράς τους iv μια πόλει ταύτην έχοντας την φύσιν εύδοκιμοΰντας, ποιους Tira? χρη προσδοκάν τούς επαίνους εσεσθαι τούς περί σοΰ ρηθησομενονς, δταν φαίνη ταΐς μεν ευεργεσίαις εν άπασι τοΐς Έλλη σι πεπολιτ ευ μένος, ταΐς δε στρατηγίαις τούς
141	βαρβάρους κατεστραμμένος; εγώ μεν γάρ ηγούμαι ταϋτα πέρας εξειν ούδενα γάρ άλλον ποτε
[Π 1] δυνήσεσθαι μείζω πράξαι τούτων ούτε γάρ εν τοΐς "Έίλλησι γενησεσθαι τηλικοΰτον εργον, δσον εστί τό 7τάντας ημάς εκ τοσούτων πολέμων επί την ομόνοιαν προαγαγεΐν, ούτε τοΐς βαρβάροις είκός εστι σνστηναι τηλικαύτην δύναμιν, ην την
142	νυν ύπάρχουσαν καταλύσης. ώστε των μεν επι-γιγνομενων οΰδ’ η ν τις των άλλων διενεγκη την φύσιν, οόδει; εξει ποίησαι τοιοΰτον. αλλά μην των γε προγεγενημενων εχω μεν ύπερβαλεΐν τάς πράξεις τοΐς ηδη διά σοΰ κατειργασμενοις, ου γλίσχρως, <χλλ’ άληθινώς· δστις γάρ έθνη τοσαΰτα τυγχάνεις κατεστραμμένος δσας ούδείς πώποτε των 'Ελλήνων πόλεις εΐλε, πώς ούκ αν προς έκαστον αυτών άντιπαραβάλλων ραδίως αν επ-
143	εδειξα μείζω σε κάκείνων διαπεπραγμόνον; αλλά γάρ είλόμην άποσχεσθαι της τοιαύτης ιδέας δι άμφότερα, διά τε τούς ούκ εύκαίρως αύτή χρω-μενους, καί διά το μη βούλεσθαι ταπεινότερους 330
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Bear in mind that the men whom the world most admires and honours are those who unite in themselves the abilities of the statesman and the general. When, therefore, you see the renown which even in a single city is bestowed on men who possess these gifts, what manner of eulogies must you expect to hear spoken of you, when among all the Hellenes you shall stand forth as a statesman who has worked for the good of Hellas, and as a general who lias overthrown the barbarians ? I, for my part, think that this will set a limit to human endeavour ; for no other man will ever be able to do deeds greater than these, because among the Hellenes there will never be again so great an enterprise as that of leading us forward out of our innumerable wars into a spirit of concord ; nor, among the barbarians, is it likely that so great a power will ever be built up again if once you shatter that which they now possess. Therefore, in generations yet to come, no one, no matter how surpassing his genius, will ever be in a position to do so great a thing. Yes, and speaking of those who lived before your time, I could show that their deeds are excelled by the things which you have even now accomplished, in no specious sense but in \rery truth ; for since you have overthrown more nations than any of the Hellenes has ever taken cities, it would not be hard for me to prove, comparing you with each of them in turn, that you have accomplished greater things than they. But I have deliberately abstained from this mode of comparison, and for two reasons : because some writers employ it in season and out of season, and also because I am unwilling to represent those whom
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ποιεΐν των νυν όντων τους ημιθέους είναι νομιζο-μένους.
144	’Έινθυμοΰ 8\ ίνα τι κ αι των αρχαίων είπωμεν, οτι τον Ταντάλου πλούτον καί την Πἐλοπος άρχην καί την Eύρυσθέως δύναμιν ούδείς αν ούτ€ λόγων εύρετης ούτε ποιητης έπαινέσειεν, άλλα μ€τά γε την 'Υίρακλέους υπερβολήν "καί την Θησέως ape την τούς έπί Τροίαν στρατευσαμένους καί τούς έκείνοις όμοιους γενομένους άπαντ€ς αν εύ-
145	λογήσ€ΐαν. καίτοι τούς όνομαστοτάτους καί τούς άρίστους αυτών ϊσμεν έν μικροΐς πολιχνίοις καί νησυδρίοις τάς άρχάς κατασχόντας. άλλ’ όμως ίσόθεον καί παρά πάσιν όνομαστην την αυτών δόξαν κατέλιπον άπαντες γάρ φιλοΰσιν ου τούς σφίσιν αύτοις μεγίστη ν δυναστείαν κτησαμένους, αλλά τούς τοις "EΑλί]σι πλείστων αγαθών αιτίους γεγενημένους.
146	0ι5 μόνον δ’ έπί τούτων αυτούς όφει την γνώμην ταύτην έχοντας, άλλ’ έπί πάντων ομοίως’ έπεί καί την πάλιν ημών ούδείς αν έπαινέσειεν, οϋθ’ ότι της θαλάττης ηρξεν ούθ' ότι τοσοϋτον πλήθος χρημάτων εισπράξασα τούς συμμάχους εις την άκρόπολιν άνήνεγκεν, αλλά μην ούδ' ότι πολλών πόλεων έξουσίαν ελαβε, τάς μεν άναστά-τους ποίησαι, τάς δ’ αύξησαι, τάς δ’ όπως έβουλη-
147	θη διοικησαι· πάντα γάρ ταΰτα παρην αύτη πράτ-[H2]r€LV‘ ἀλλ* ἐ* τούτων μεν πολλαί κατηγορίαι κατ'
αυτής γεγόνασιν, εκ Be της Μαραθώνι μάχης καί της έν Σαλαμΐνι ναυμαχίας, καί μάλισθ' ότι την
α The treasury of the Confederacy of Delos was origin-
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the world regards as demigods as of less worth than men who are now living.
Ponder well the fact (to touch upon examples from the distant past) that while no man, whether poet or writer of prose, would applaud the wealth of Tantalus, or the rule of Pelops, or the power of Eurys-theus, all the world, with one accord, would praise— next to the unrivalled excellence of Heracles and the goodness of Theseus—the men who marched against Troy and all others who have proved to be like them. And yet we know that the bravest and most famous of them held their sway in little villages and petty islands ; nevertheless they left behind them a name which rivals that of the gods and is renowned throughout the world. For all the world loves, not those who have acquired the greatest power for themselves alone, but those who have shown themselves to be the greatest benefactors of Hellas.
And you will observe that this is the opinion which men hold, not of these heroes only, but of all mankind. Thus, no one would praise our city either because she was once mistress of the sea, or because she extorted such huge sums of money from her allies and carried them up into the Acropolis,® nor yet, surely, because she obtained power over many cities—power to devastate them, or aggrandize them, or manage them according to her pleasure (for all these things it was possible for her to do) ; no, all these things have been the source of many complaints against her, while because of the battle of Marathon, the naval battle at Salamis, and most of all because her citizens abandoned their own
ally in the island of Delos; later it was transferred to the Parthenon at Athens.
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αυτών εξελιπον υπέρ της των 'Ελλήνων σωτηρίας, άπαντες αυτήν εγκωμιάζουσιν. την αυτήν δε
148	γνώμην καί περί Λακεδαιμονίων εχουσιν και γάρ εκείνων μάλλον άγανται τήν ήτταν τήν εν Θερμο-ττύλαις ή τάς άλλας νικάς, και τό τρόπαιον το μεν κατ εκείνων υπό των βαρβάρων σταθεν άγα-πώσι καί θεωροΰσι, τα δ’ υπό Λακεδαιμονίων κατο, των άλλων ούκ επα ινοΰσιν ἀλλ’ άηδώς όρώσιν· ηγούνται γάρ τό μεν αρετής είναι σημεΐον, τα δε πλεονεξίας.
149	Ταΰτ οΰν εξετάσας άπαντα καί διελθών προς αυτόν, ήν μεν τι των ειρημενων ή μαλακώτερον ή καταδεεστερον, αίτιώ τήν ηλικίαν τήν εμήν, ή δικαίως αν άπαντες συγγνώμην εχοιεν ήν δ’ όμοια τοΐς πρότερον διαδεδομενοις, νομίζειν αυτά χρή μή τό γήρας τ θύμον εύρεΐν αλλά τό δαιμόνων υπόβαλεΐν, ούκ εμού φροντίζον, αλλά τής Ελλάδος κηδόμενον, καί βουλόμενον τ αυτήν τε των κακών άπαλλάξαι τών παρόντων καί σοι πολύ
150	μείζω περιθεΐναι δόξαν τής νυν ύπαρχούσης. οιμαι δε σ’ ούκ άγνοεΐν ον τρόπον οι θεοί τα τών ανθρώπων διοικοΰσιν. ού γάρ αύτόχειρες ούτε τών αγαθών ούτε τών κακών γίγνονται τών συμ-βαινόντων αύτοΐς, ἀλλ’ εκάστοις τοιαύτην έννοιαν
151	εμποιοΰσιν, ώστε δι’ άλλήλων ήμΐν iκότερα παρα-γίγνεσθαι τούτων, οΐον ίσως καί νΰν τούς μεν λόγους ήμΐν άπενειμαν, επί δε τάς πράξεις σε τάττουσι, νομίζοντες τούτων μεν σε κάλλιστ’ αν * *
α For these services see Paneg. 91-96.
b He means the spot where the trophy was raised, marked later by the column erected by the Greeks. Herod, vii. 228.
* For like apologies see Antid. 9 ; Panath. 4 ; Epist. vi. 6. 334
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homes to insure the deliverance of Hellas,® slie enjoys the encomiums of all mankind. The same opinion is held regarding the Lacedaemonians also ; their defeat at Thermopylae is more admired than their many victories ; the trophy b which was erected by the barbarians over the Lacedaemonians is an object of affectionate regard and of pilgrimages, while the trophies erected by the Lacedaemonians over their enemies call forth, not praise, but odium ; for the former is regarded as a proof of valour, the latter of selfish greed.
Now if, after examining and reviewing all these admonitions in your own mind, you feel that my discourse is in any part rather weak and inadequate,0 set it down to my age, which might well claim the indulgence of all; but if it is up to the standard of my former publications, I would have you believe that it was not my old age that conceived it but the divine will that prompted it, not out of solicitude for me, but because of its concern for Hellas, and because of its desire to deliver her out of her present distress and to crown you with a glory far greater than you now possess. I think that you are not unaware in what manner the gods order the affairs of mortals : for not with their own hands do they deal out the blessings and curses that befall us ; rather they inspire in each of us such a state of mind that good or ill, as the case may be, is visited upon us through one another. For example, it may be that even now the gods have assigned to me the task of speech while to you they allot the task of action,'d considering that you will be the best master in that province, while * Cf. Epist. ix. 17.
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επιστατησαι, τον Βε λόγον τον εμόν ηκιστ’ αν οχληρόν γενόσθαι τοι? άκούουσιν. ηγούμαι Be και τα πεπραγμένα πρότερον ούκ αν ποτό σοι γενόσθαι τηλικαΰτα τό μεγεθος, el μη τις θεών αυτά συγ-
152	κατώρθωσεν, ούχ ΐνα τοι? βάρβαροις μόνον τοΐς επί της Ευρώπης κατοικοϋσι πολέμων Βιατελης,
[113] άλλ’ όπως αν εν τουτοις γυμνασθεις καί λαβών εμπειρί'αν καί γνωσθεις οΐος ει τούτων επιθυ-μησης ών εγώ τυγχάνω συμβεβουλευκώς. αισχρόν οΰν ἐστι καλώς της τύχης ηγούμενης άπολειφθη-ναι, και μη παρασχεΐν σαυτόν εις ο βoύλeτaί σε προαγαγεΐν.
153	Νομίζω Be χρηναί σε πάντας μεν τιμάν τούς περι των σοι πεπραγμενών αγαθόν τι λέγοντας, κάλλιστα μέντοι νομίζειν εκείνους εγκωμιάζειν, τούς μειζόνων έργων η τηλικουτων την σην φυσιν άζιοϋντας, και τούς μη μόνον εν τω παρόντι κεχαρισμενως Βιειλεγμόνους, ἀλλ’ οι τινες αν τούς επιγιγνομενους ουτω ποιησωσι τας σάς πράξεις θαυμάζειν ως ούΒενός άλλου των προ-γεγενημενων. πολλά Be βουλόμενος τοιαϋτα λέγειν ου Βύναμαι· την δ’ αιτίαν δι’ ην, πλεονάκις του Β εο ντο ς εΐρηκα.
154	Αοιπόν οΰν ἐστι τἀ προειρημένα συναγαγεΐν, "ν’ ως εν ελάχιστοις κατίΒοις τό κεφάλαιον των συμβεβουλευμόνων, φημι γάρ χρηναί σε τούς μεν "Ελληνας εύεργετεΐν, ΜακεΒόνων Βε βασιλευειν, των Be βαρβάρων ως πλείστων άρχειν. ην γάρ ταΰτα πράττης, απόντες σοι χάριν εξουσιν, οι μεν
° The indigenous Macedonians arc regarded as half barbarians.
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in the field of speech I might prove least irksome to my hearers. Indeed, I believe that even your past achievements would never have reached such magnitude had not one of the gods helped you to succeed ; and I believe he did so, not that you might spend your whole life warring upon the barbarians in Europe alone, but that, having been trained and having gained experience and come to know your own powers in these campaigns, you might set your heart upon the course which I have urged upon you. It were therefore shameful, now that fortune nobly leads the way, to lag behind and refuse to follow whither she desires to lead you forward.
It is my belief that, while you ought to honour everyone who has any praise for your past accomplishments, you ought to consider that tnose laud you in the noblest terms who judge your nature capable of even greater triumphs, and not those whose discourse has gratified you for the moment only, but those who will cause future generations to admire your achievements beyond the deeds of any man of the generations that are past. I would like to say many things in this strain, but I am not able ; the reason why, I have stated more often than I ought.
It remains, then, to summarize what I have said in this discourse, in order that you may see in the smallest compass the substance of my counsels. I assert that it is incumbent upon you to work for the good of thfj Hellenes, to reign as king over the Macedonians,α and to extend your power over the greatest possible number of the barbarians. For if you do these things, all men will be grateful to
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'Έλληνες υπέρ ών εν πάσχονσι, Μακεδόνες δ’ ην βασιλικώς αλλά μη τνραννικώς αυτών επιστάτης, το δε τω ν άλλων γένος, ην διά σε βαρβαρικής δεσποτείας άπαλλαγεντες Ελληνικής επιμελείας τύχωσι.
155	Ταΰ0’ όπως μεν γεγραπται τοῖς καιροΐς καί ταΐς άκριβείαις, παρ’ υμών των άκονόντων πυνθά-νεσθαι δίκαιόν εστιν ότι μέντοι βελτίω τούτων καί μάλλον άρμόττοντα τοΐς ύπάρχονσιν ούδείς αν σοι συμβουλενσειεν, σαφώς είδεναι νομίζω.
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you : the Hellenes for your kindness to them ; the Macedonians if you reign over them, not like a tyrant, but like a king ; and the rest of the nations, if by your hands they are delivered from barbaric despotism and are brought under the protection of Hellas
How well this discourse has been composed with respect to appropriateness and finish of style is a question which it is fair to ask my hearers to answer ; but that no one could give you better advice than this, or advice more suited to the present situation —of this I believe that I am well assured.
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INTRODUCTION
The disastrous battle of Leuctra in 371 b.c., followed up by three Theban invasions of the Peloponnesus, had reduced Sparta to a state of extreme anxiety. In 369 b.c., on the first of these invasions, Epaminondas had actually entered Sparta itself.0 In addition he had called back the fugitive Helots and Messenians, and with them had founded the new city of Messene.6
During the course of the later invasions, Corinth and some of the lesser allies of Sparta became restive. They bore the brunt of the Theban inroads, and got nothing for their pains. Therefore in 366 B.c. they made overtures of peace to Thebes. One of the conditions which Thebes imposed was that the newly colonized city of Messene be recognized as independent.® Disposed to comply with this demand, the allied states, headed by the Corinthians, met in congress at Sparta to urge this course/*
0 See note on Philip 48.
6 The Messenians and the Helots had revolted against Sparta during the earthquake of 464 b.c. Messene was destroyed and the Messenians who remained on the ground were enslaved. See Diodorus xv. 66.
* This was in reality one of the terms of the peace of Pelopidas, secured by that Theban statesman in 367 e.c. See Xenophon, Hell. vii. 1. 36.
d See the speech of the Corinthians in Xenophon, Hell. vii. 4. 6-11.
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Isocrates has chosen for the setting of this speech the dramatic moment when Corinth has just presented the views of the allies. Archidamus III., son of the ruling king Agesilaus, rises in the assembly which had met to debate the question of war or peace with Thebes, and exhorts the Spartans to die rather than abandon Messene, their rightful and hereditary possession.
This stirring plea, admirably simulating the martial ardour of Spartan youth, was a remarkable performance for Isocrates in his ninetieth year. Among the ancient critics it excited general admiration as a masterpiece of finished composition, and animated style γ’ and as a model of patriotic sentiment for citizens the world over.6
The purpose for which it was composed is a matter of conjecture. The out-and-out pro-Spartan sentiment which runs through it does not accord with the severe strictures upon Spartan policy which Isocrates elsewhere makes. The speech has, therefore, been explained both in ancient and modern times as a rhetorical exercise. This it probably was, in the sense that the author sought to enter sympathetically into Archidamus’s point of view. He liked and admired the young prince, as appears from his letter to Archidamus, written some years later, as well as from the attractive portrait which the oration itself presents. It was no doubt written partly as a personal compliment and sent to Archidamus to make such use of as he saw fit, although it is improbable, if not impossible, that it was composed for him to deliver. But it was also intended,
α Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists, 505. b Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Isocrates, ix.
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certainly, as a political document, setting forth in round terms, not only the feeling of the Spartans at this time, but also the Athenian hatred of Thebes and sympathy with Sparta which were accentuated during the Theban supremacy.
In view of the allusions to the peace congress of that year, the oration may probably be dated about S66 B.c.a
° See Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 194.
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[116]	"Ισως τινες υμών θαυμάζουσιν οτ ι τον άλλον χρόνον εμμεμενηκώς τοΐς τής πόλεως νομίμοις ως ονκ οΐδ’ ει τις άλλος των ήλικιωτών, τοσαύτην πε-ποιημαι την μεταβολήν ώστε περί ών όκνοΰσιν οι πρεσβύτεροι λέγειν, περί τούτων νεώτερος ών παρ-
2	ελήλυθα συμβονλεύσων. εγώ δ’, ει μεν τις των εΐ-θισμενών εν ύμΐν αγόρευειν άξίως ήν τής πόλεως είρηκώς, πολλήν αν ησυχίαν ήγον νυν δ’ όρων τούς μεν συναγορεύοντας οις οι πολέμιοι προστάττουσι, τούς δ’ ου κ ε ρ ρω μένω ς εναντ ιου μένους, τούς δε παντάπασιν άποσεσιωπηκότας, άνεστην άποφανού-μενος α γιγνώσκω περί τούτων, αισχρόν νομίσας, ει την ιδίαν του βίου τάζιν διαφυλάττων περι-όφομαι την πάλιν ανάξια φηφισαμενην εαυτής.
3	'ΙΙγοΰμαι δ’, ει καί περί των άλλων πρεπει τούς τηλικούτους σιωπάν, περί γε του πολεμεΐν ή μη ιτροσήκειν τούτους μάλιστα συμβουλεύειν, οΐπερ καί των κινδύνων πλεΐστον μέρος μεθεξουσιν, άλλως τε δη καί του γνώναί τι των δεόντων εν κοινω καθ-
4 εστώτος ή μιν. ει μεν γάρ ήν δεδειγμόνον, ώστε τούς μεν πρεσβυτερους περί απάντων είδεναι τό
° In Sparta the young were not supposed to appear in public places. Plutarch states (Lycurgus 25) that men were 346
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Doubtless some of you are astonished that I, who heretofore have observed the customs ° of the state more faithfully, I dare say, than any other of my generation, have now so completely changed that I have come forward, in spite of my youth, to offer counsel regarding a subject which even our elders hesitate to discuss. The fact is that if any of those who are accustomed to address you had spoken in a manner worthy of the state, I should strictly have held my peace ; but now, since I see that they are either seconding the demands of the enemy, or opposing them but feebly, or have kept silent altogether, I have risen to set forth my own views on this subject, feeling that it would be disgraceful if by keeping the place appropriate to my years I should allow the state to pass measures unworthy of itself.
Moreover, I think that although on other matters it may be proper for men of my age to keep silent, yet on the question of war it is fitting that they most of all should give counsel who will also have the greatest part in the dangers, especially since the power to judge of what ought to be done is an endowment common to all of us. For if it were established that older men always know what is
not allowed even in the market-place until after they were thirty years old.
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βελτιστον, τους δε νεωτερους μηδε περί ενός όρθώς γιγνώσκειν, καλώς αν εΐχεν άπείργειν ημάς του συμβουλεύειν επειδή δ’ ου τω πλήθει των ετών προς τό φρονεΐν ευ διαφερομεν άλλήλων, άλλα τη
[117]	φύσει καί ταΐς επιμελείαις, πώς ούκ άμφοτερων χρή τών ηλικιών πείραν λαμβάνειν, ΐν’ εξ απάντων υ μιν εξή τών ρηθεντων ελεσθαι τα συμφορώτατα;
5	θαυμάζω δ’ δσοι τριηρων μεν ήγεΐσθαι και στρατοπέδων άρχειν άξιοΰσιν ημάς, υπέρ ών μη καλώς βουλευσάμενοι πολλαΐς αν συμφοραΐς και μεγάλαις την πάλιν περιβάλοιμεν, ειπεΐν δ’ α γιγνώσκομεν περί ών υμείς μελλετε κρίνειν ούκ οϊονται δεΐν ημάς, εν οις κατορθώσαντες μεν άπαντας υμάς ώφελη-σομεν, διαμαρτόντες δε της ύμετερας γνώμης αυτοί μεν ίσως φαυλότεροι δόξομεν είναι, τό δε κοινόν ούδεν αν ζημιώσαιμεν.
6	Οι) μήν ως επιθυμών του λε'γειν, ούδ’ ως άλλως πως παρεσκευασμένος ζην ή τον παρελθόντα χρόνον, ούτως εϊρηκα περί τούτων, άλλα βουλόμενος υμάς προτρεφαι μηδεμίαν άποδοκιμάζειν τών ηλικιών, ἀλλ’ εν άπάσαις ζητεΐν ει τις τι δύναται περί
7	τών παρόντων πραγμάτων ειπεΐν άγαθόν ως εξ οδ την πάλιν οίκοϋμεν, ούδείς ούτε κίνδυνος ούτε πόλεμος περί τοσούτων τό μεγεθος ήμΐν γε'γονε, περί όσων νυνί βουλευσάμενοι συνεληλύθαμεν. πρότερον μεν γάρ υπέρ του τών άλλων άρχειν ήγωνι-ζόμεθα, νυν δ’ υπέρ του μη ποιεΐν αυτοί τό προσ-ταττόμενον δ σημεΐον ελευθερίας εστίν, ύπερ ής ούδεν δ τι τών δεινών ούχ ύπομενετεον, ού μόνον
° Archidamus had commanded Spartan armies in 371 and 367. See Xen. ϊJell. vi. 4. 17 and vii. 1. 28.
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best, while the younger are never correct in their views, it would be right to exclude us from giving counsel; but since it is not by the number of our years that we differ in Λνΐβάοιη from one another, but by our natural endowments and by our cultivation of them, why should you not make trial of both the young and the old, in order that you may be in a position to choose from all courses which are proposed that which is the most expedient ? I am amazed at those who think that we are fit to command ships of war and to lead armies in the field,® where bad judgement on our part would involve the state in many grave disasters, and yet do not think that we ought to express our views on matters which you are about to decide, wherein if we proved to be right we should benefit you all, while if, on the other hand, we failed of your assent we should ourselves perhaps suffer in reputation, but should not in any way impair the commonwealth.
It is not, I assure you, because I am ambitious to be an orator, nor because I am prepared to change my former mode of life that I have spoken as I have about these things, but because I want to urge you not to reject any time of life, but to seek among all ages for the man who can offer good advice on the problems which now confront us ; for never since we have dwelt in Sparta has any war or any peril come upon us in which so much has been at stake as in this question which we are now assembled to discuss. For while in times past we fought that we might have dominion over the other states, now we must fight that we ourselves may not be forced to do their bidding—which is proof of a free spirit, to preserve which no hardship on earth is too great to endure,
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ημΐν, άλλα καί τοΐς άλλοις τοΐς μη λίαν άνάνδρως διακειμενοις άλλα καί κατά μικρόν άρετης άντι-ποιουμενοις.
8	’Έ,γώ μεν ούν, ει Sec τούμόν ίδιον ε’ιπεΐν, ελοίμην αν άποθανεΐν ηδη μη ποιησας τδ π ροσταττόμενον μάλλον η πολλαπλάσιον χρόνον ζην του τεταγμενου φηφισάμενος α Θηβαίοι κελεύουσιν αισχυνοίμην γάρ αν, ei γεγονώς μεν άφ’ 'Hρακλεους, του Be πατρός βασιλεύοντος, αυτός δ’ επίδοξος ων τυχεΐν της τιμής ταύτης, περιίδοιμι, καθ’ όσον εστίν επ’ εμοί, την χώραν ην η μιν οι πατερες κατελιπον, ταυτην τούς οίκετας τούς ημετερους έχοντας.
9	άξιώ δε και υμάς την αυτήν εμοί γνώμην €χειν, ενθυμηθεντας δτι μέχρι μεν ταυτησι της ημέρας δεδυστυχηκεναι δοκοΰμεν εν τη μάχη τη προς
[118]	Θηβαίους, και τοΐς μεν σώμασι κρατηθηναι διά τον ούκ όρθώς ηγησάμενον, τάς δε φυχάς ετι και νυν
10	άηττήτους εχειν, ει δε φοβηθεντες τούς επιόντας κίνδυνους προησόμεθά τι των ημετερων αυτών, βεβαιώσομεν τάς Θηβαίων άλαζονείας καί πολύ σεμνότερον τρόπαιον τοΰ περί Αεΰκτρα καί φανερώ-τερον στησομεν καθ’ ημών αυτών' το μεν γάρ άτυχίας, το δε της ημετερας διανοίας εσται γεγε-νημενον. μηδείς ούν υμάς πείση τοιαύταις αισχύ-ναις την πάλιν περιβαλεΐν.
11	Καίτοι λίαν προθυμως οι σύμμαχοι συμβεβου-λεύκασιν ύμΐν ώς χρη Μεσσήνην άφεντας ποιήσασθαι την ε’ιρήνην. οΐς υμείς δικαίως αν όργίζοισθε * 6
α The Spartan kings claimed descent from Heracles. Paneg. 62.
6 Archidamus became king after the death of Agesilaus in 361 b.c.
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not for us alone, but for all others as well who have not renounced every claim to manhood but still make even slight pretensions to courage.
As for myself, at any rate, if I may speak my own mind, I had rather die this moment for not complying with the dictates of the foe than live many times my allotted span of life at the price of voting what the Thebans demand. For I should feel disgraced, I who am descended from Heracles,0 who am the son of the ruling king and likely myself to attain to this honour,6 if I did not strive with all the strength that is in me to prevent this territory, which our fathers left to us, from becoming the possession of our slaves. And I expect you also to share my feelings when you reflect that, while until the present day we seem to have been unfortunate in our contest with the Thebans,0 and to have been overcome in body because of the mistakes of our leader,d yet up to this moment we possess our spirits unconquered ; but that if through fear of the dangers which now threaten us we relinquish anything that is ours, we shall justify the boasts of the Thebans, and erect against ourselves a trophy far more imposing and conspicuous than that which was raised at Leuctra ; for the one will stand as a memorial of our ill-fortune ; the other, of our abject spirit. Let no man, therefore, persuade you to fasten such a disgrace upon the state.
And yet our alliesc have been only too zealous in advising you that you must give up Messene and make peace. Because of this they merit your
* Since the battle of Leuctra.
d Cleombrotus the king was partly blamed for the Spartan defeat at Leuctra.
« Especially the Corinthians. See Introduction.
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πολύ μάλλον ή τοΐς εξ αρχής άποστάσιν ημών, εκείνοι μεν γάρ άφεμενοι της ήμετερας φιλίας τάς αυτών πόλεις άπώλεσαν, εις στάσεις και σφαγάς καί πολιτείας πονηράς εμβαλόντες, οΰτοι δ’ ημάς
12	ηκουσι κακώς ποιήσοντες· την γάρ δόξαν, ην ημΐν οι πρόγονοι μ€τά πολλών κίνδυνων εν επτακοσίοις ετεσι κτησάμενοι κατελιπον, τ αυτήν iv όλίγω χρόνιο 7τείθουσιν ημάς άποβαλεΐν, ἡ? ούτ άπρεπε-στεραν τη Αακεδαίμονι συμφοράν ούτε δεινοτεραν
13	ούδεποτ’ ἀν εύρεΐν ήδυνήθησαν. εις τοΰτο δ’ ηκουσι πλεονεξίας καί τοσαυτην ημών κατεγνώ-κασιν ανανδρίαν, ώστε πολλάκις ημάς άξιώσαντες υπέρ της αυτών πολεμεΐν, υπέρ Μεσσήνης ούκ οΐονται δεΐν κινδυνεύειν, ἀλλ’ ίν αυτοί την σφετε-ραν αυτών ασφαλώς καρπώνται, πειρώνται διδά-σκειν ημάς ώς χρη τοΐς εχθροΐς της ήμετερας παραχωρήσαι, καί προς τοΐς άλλο ι ς επαπειλοΰσιν ως ει μη ταΰτα συγχωρησομεν ποιησόμενοι την
14	ειρήνην κατά σφάς αυτούς, εγώ δ’ ου τοσούτω χαλεπώτερον ηγούμαι τον κίνδυνον ημΐν εσεσθαι τον άνευ τούτων, δσω καλλίω καί λαμπρότερον καί παρά πάσιν άνθρώποις όνομαστότερον το γάρ μη δι* ετερων αλλά δι’ ημών αυτών πειράσθαι σώζεσθαι * 6
° The Arcadians had joined the Thebans in invading Sparta. The Argives, Eleans, and Achaeans had also forsaken Sparta and gone over partly or wholly to the Thebans.
6 Such disturbances and changes of government took place about this time in Arcadia, Argos, Sicyon, Elis, and Phlius. See Xenophon, Hell. vii. 1-4. By vicious forms of government Archidamus probably refers to the democracies 352
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indignation far more than those who revolted α from you at the beginning. For the latter, when they had forsaken your friendship, destroyed their own cities, plunging them into civil strife and massacres and vicious forms of government.6 These men, on the other hand, come here to inflict injury upon us ; for they are trying to persuade us to throw away in one brief hour the glory which our forefathers amid manifold dangers during the course of seven hundred years c acquired and bequeathed to us—a disaster more humiliating to Lacedaemon and more terrible than any other they could ever have devised. So far do they go in their selfish greed, so great is the cowardice which they impute to us, that they, who have time and again called upon us to make war in defence of their own territory,d think we ought not to risk battle for Messene, but, in order that they may themselves cultivate their lands in security, seek to convince us that we ought to yield to the enemy a portion of our own ; and, besides all that, they threaten that if we do not comply with these terms, they will make a separate peace. For my part, I do not think that our risk without their alliance will be as much more serious for us as it will be more glorious and splendid and notable in the eyes of all mankind; for to endeavour to preserve ourselves and to prevail over our enemies, not through the aid of others, but through our own
which in various places had been set up instead of the earlier oligarchies.
* A round number for the period between 1104 b.c., the traditional date when the sons of Heracles took Sparta, and the date of the present oration, 366 b.c.
d Especially Corinth and Phlius. See Xenophon, Hell. iv. 4. 7 and 15.
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καί περιγενεσθαι των εχθρών όμολογούμενον τοι? άλλοις τοι? της πόλεως εργοις εστίν.
15	Οόδε πώποτε 8e Aoyou? άγαπησας, ἀλλ’ αει νομί-
[119]	ζων τους περί τούτο Βιατρίβοντας αργότερους είναι
προς τας πράξεις, νυν ούΒεν αν περί πλείονος ποιη-σαίμην η Βυνηθηναι περί των προκειμενων ως βούλομαι διελθεΐν εν γάρ τω παρόντι διά τούτων ελπίζω μεγίστων αγαθών αίτιος αν γενεσθαι ττ} πόλει.
16	Πρώτον μεν ουν οΐμαι Βεΐν Βιαλεχθηναι προς υμάς ον τρόπον εκτησάμεθα Μεσσήνην καί δι’ ας αιτίας εν Πελοποννησω κατωκησατε Δωριείς τό παλαιόν όντες. διά τούτο δε προληφομαι πορ-ρωτερωθεν, ΐν’ επίστησθε ότι ταύτην υμάς την χώραν επιχειροΰσιν άποστερεΐν, ήν ύμεΐς ούδεν ■ηττον η την άλλην ΛακεΒαίμονα κεκτησθε Βικαίως.
17	Επ^ιδἡ γάρ 'Ηρακλής μετηλλαξε τον βίον θεός
εκ θνητού γενόμενος, κατά μεν άρχάς οι παΐδες αυτού Βία την τών εχθρών δύναμιν εν πολλοΐς πλάνοι? και κινδύνοις ησαν, τελευτησαντος δ’ Eύρυ-σθεως κατώκησαν εν Δωριεΰσιν. επί δε τρίτης γενεάς άφίκοντο εις Δελφούς, χρησασθαι τω μαντεία) περί τινων βουληθεντες.	6 δε θεός περί μεν
ών επηρώτησαν ούκ άνεΐλεν, εκελευσε δ’ αυτούς
18	επί την πατρώαν ίεναι χώραν. σκοπούμενοι δε την μαντείαν, ευρισκον “Αργος μεν κατ’ αγχιστείαν αυτών γιγνόμενον (Eύρυσθεως γάρ άποθανόντος μόνοι Περσειδών ησαν καταλελειμμενοι), Αακεδαί- * 6
“ An allusion to the traditional Spartan fondness for brevity and distrust of eloquence.
6 For the return of the sons of Heracles and details connected therewith see Apollodorus ii. 8. 2-4, and Frazer’s notes on this passage (Loeb Classical Library, Vol. I.). Cf. Paneg. 54-58 and notes 354
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powers, is in keeping with the past achievements of our state.
Although I have never been fond of oratory, having in fact always thought that those who cultivate the power of speech are somewhat lacking in capacity for action,® yet at the moment there is nothing I should value more than the ability to speak as I desire about the question now before us ; for in the present crisis I am confident that with this aid I could render a very great service to the state.
First, I think that I ought to explain to you in what way we acquired Messene, and for what reasons you settled in the Peloponnesus—you who from of old are Dorians. And the reason why I shall go back to remote times is that you may understand why your enemies are trying to rob you of this country, which you acquired, no less than Lacedaemon itself, with a just title.
When Heracles had put off this life and from being mortal became a god, his sons at first went on divers wanderings and faced many perils because of the power of their enemies ; 6 but after the death of Eurystheus they fixed their habitation among the Dorians. In the third generation thereafter they came to Delphi, desiring to consult the oracle about certain matters. Apollo, however, made them no answer to the questions which they asked, but merely bade them seek the country of their fathers. Searching into the meaning of the oracle, they found, first, that Argos belonged to them by right of their being next of kin, for after the death of Eurystheus they were the sole survivors of Perseus’ line ; c next, that
e Sthenelus, father of Eurystheus, was a son of Perseus. For the manner of Eurystheus’ death see Paneg. 60.
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μονά δε κατά δόσιν (εκβληθείς γάρ Τυνδάρεως εκ τής αρχής, επειδή Κάστωρ καί Πολυδεύκης εξ ανθρώπων ήφανίσθησαν, καταγαγόντος αυτόν 'ΙΙρακλεους δίδωσιν αύτω την χώραν διά τε την ευεργεσίαν ταυτην καί διά την συγγένειαν την
19	π ρος τούς παΐδας), Μεσσήνην δε δοριάλωτον λη-φθεΐσαν (συληθείς γά ρ Ηρακλής τάς βοΰς τάς εκ τής ’Κρυθείας υπό Κηλεως καί των παίδων, πλήν υπό Νἐστορος, λαβών αυτήν αιχμάλωτον τούς μεν άδικήσαντας άπεκτεινεν, Κέατο ρ ι δε παρακατατίθεται τήν πάλιν, νομίσας αυτόν ευ φρονεΐν ότι νεώτατος ών ου συνεξήμαρτε τοι? άδελφοΐς).
20	'Υπολαβόντες δ’ ούτως όχειν τήν μαντείαν, καί τούς προγόνους τούς ύμετερους παραλαβόντες καί στρατόπεδον συστησάμενοι, τήν μεν ιδίαν χώραν
[120]	εις το κοινόν τοΐς σννακολουθήσασιν εδοσαν, τήν δε βασιλείαν εξαίρετον αυτοί παρ’ εκείνων ελαβον, επί δε τούτο ις. πίστεις άλλήλοις δ άντε ς εποιοΰντο
21	τήν στρατείαν. τούς μεν οΰν κινδύνους τούς εν τή πορεία γενομενους καί τάς άλλας πράξεις τάς ούδεν προς τό παρόν φερούσας τί δει λεγοντα διατρίβειν; πολεμώ δε κρατήσαντες τούς εν τοι? τόποις τοῖς * •
α Tyndareus, son of Perieres and of Perseus’ daughter, Gorgophone, was king of Lacedaemon until driven out by his half-brother Hippocoon and by Hippocoon’s sons. See Apollodorus iii. 10. 5.
b Heracles slew Hippocoon and his twenty sons and restored Tyndareus.
• Castor was slain during a foray in Messene. His brother, Polydeuces, who according to most accounts was a son of Zeus by Leda, while Castor was a son of Tyndareus by Leda, refused to accept immortality unless it was shared by his brother. Zeus, therefore, granted that the two brothers dwell, on alternate days, among the gods and 356
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Lacedaemon was theirs by right of gift, for when Tyndareus, having been driven from his throne,® was restored to it by Heracles,6 after Castor and Polydeuces had vanished from among men/ he gave the land to Heracles because of this act of kindness and also because of the kinship of Heracles and his own sons ; and lastly, they found that Messene was theirs as a prize taken in war, for Heracles, when he had been robbed of the cattle from Erytheia d by Neleus and all his sons except Nestor, had taken the country-captive and slain the offenders, but had committed the city to Nestor’s charge, believing him to be prudent, because, although the youngest of his brethren, he had taken no part in their iniquity.
Assuming this to be the purport of the oracle, they joined forces with your forefathers and organized an army, sharing meantime their own country with their followers,® but receiving from them the kingship as the prize reserved for themselves alone ; then having confirmed these covenants by mutual pledges, they set out upon the expedition. The perils which befell them on the march, and the other incidentsf which have no bearing on the present theme, I need not take the time to describe. Let it suffice that, having conquered in war those who among men. According to others, both were sons of Zeus. Hence Isocrates can refer to their kinship with Heracles, the son of Zeus and Alcmene. See Apollodorus iii. II. 2 and Isocrates, Helen 61.
d To fetch the cattle of Geryon from Erytheia, an island off the coast of Spain, was the tenth labour imposed on Heracles by Eurvstheus. See Apollodorus ii. 5. 10.
*	That is, the common folk of the Dorians as distinguished from the descendants of Heracles, the ancestors of Archi-damus.
*	Such as are told in Apollodorus ii. 8. 3.
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είρημένοις κατοικοΰντας τριχη διείλοντο τάς βασιλέας.
'Υμείς μεν οΰν μέχρι ταυτησι της ημέρας εμμένετε ταΐς συνθήκαις και τοΐς δρκοις, οΰς εποιησασθε
22	7τ ρος τούς προγόνους τούς ήμετέρους· διό και τον παρελθόντα χρόνον αμεινον των άλλων εφέρεσθε, και τον έπιόντα προσδοκάν χρη τοιούτους όντας βέλτιον η νΰν πράζειν. Ήίεσσηνιοι δ’ είς τουτ ασεβείας ηλθον, ωστ επιβουλευσαντες άπέκτειναν Υρεσφόντην, τον οϊκιστην μεν της πόλεως, κύριον δε της χώρας, εκγονον δ’ Ηρακτλίους, αυτών δ’
23	ηγεμόνα γεγενημένον. διαφυγόντες δ’ οι παΐδες αυτού τούς κινδύνους ίκέται κατέστησαν ταυτησι της πόλεως, αζιοϋντες βοηθέΐν τω τεθνεώτι και την χώραν διδόντες ημΐν. επερόμενοι δε τον θεόν, κακείνου προστάζαντος δέχεσθαι ταΰτα και τιμωρεΐν τοΐς ήδικημένοις, έκπολιορκησαντες Μεσσηνίους ούτως εκτήσασθε την χώραν.
24	Ilept μεν οΰν των έζ αρχής υπαρχόντων ημΐν ακριβώς μεν ου δι ηλθον (6 γάρ παρών καιρός ούκ εα μυθολογεΐν, ἀλλ’ άναγκαΐον ην συντομώτερον η σαφέστερον διαλεχθηναι περί αυτών), ου μην αλλά καί διά τούτων οΐμαι πασι φανερόν είναι διότι την όμολογουμένην ημετέραν είναι χώραν ούδεν διαφε-ρόντως κεκτημένοι τυγχάνομεν η την άμφισβητου-μένην. ταύτην τε γάρ οίκοΰμεν δόντων μεν 'Hρα-κλειδών, άνελόντος δε του θεού, πολέμιο δε κράτη-
α Procles and Eurysthenes, twin sons of Aristodemus, along with Temenos and Cresphontes, sons of Aristomachus, drew lots for Argos, Lacedaemon, and Messene.
6 According to the usual account, it was Aepytus, a son 358
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dwelt in the regions which I have mentioned, they divided their kingdom into three parts.®
Now you men of Sparta have until this day remained faithful to the oaths and to the covenants which you made with my forefathers ; therefore in time past you have fared better than the rest of the world, and in time to come you may reasonably hope, if you continue as you have been, to fare better than at present. But the Messenians went so far in their wickedness that they plotted against and slew Cresphontes, albeit he was the founder of their state, the sovereign of their land, a descendant of Heracles, and once the leader of their armies. His sons, however, escaped the perils which confronted them and threw themselves upon the mercy of Sparta, beseeching us to come to the aid of their dead father 6 and offering us their land. And you, after inquiring of Apollo, and being directed by him to accept this gift and avenge the wronged, thereupon beleaguered the Messenians, forced them to surrender, and thus gained possession of their territory.
I have not, it is true, recounted in detail our original titles to this land (for the present occasion does not permit me to go into legendary history, and I have had to set them forth with too great brevity for clearness); yet I am sure that even this brief statement makes it evident to all that there is no difference whatever between the way in which we acquired the land which is acknowledged to be ours and the land to which our claim is disputed. For we inhabit Lacedaemon because the sons of Heracles gave it to us, because Apollo directed us to do so,
of Cresphontes, who avenged the death of his father. Apollo-dorus ii. 8. 5.
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σαντες τούς έχοντας' εκείνην τ’ ελάβομεν παρά των αυτών καί τον αυτόν τρόπον καί ταῖς μαντείαις
25	χρησάμενοι ταΐς αύταΐς. ει μεν οΰν ούτως εχομεν ώστε μηδε περί ενός άντιλεγειν, μηδ' εάν αυτήν την 'Σπάρτην εκλιπεΐν προστάττωσιν η μιν, περίεργόν ἐστιν υπέρ Μεσσήνης σπουδάζειν εΐ 8ε μη8είς αν υμών άζιώσειε ζην αποστερούμενος της πατρίδος, προσηκει καί περί εκείνης την αυτήν
[121]	υμάς γνώμην €χειν. τα γάρ αυτά δικαιώματα και τούς αυτούς λόγους περί άμφοτερων αυτών εχομεν είπεΐν.
26 Άλλα μην ούδ' εκεΐν' υμάς λεληθεν, οτ ι τάς κτήσεις καί τάς ιδίας καί τάς κοινός, αν επι-γενηται πολύς χρόνος, κυρίας καί πατρώας άπαντες είναι νομίζουσιν. ημείς τοίνυν Μεσσήνην ειλομεν πριν ΪΙερσας λαβεΐν την βασιλείαν καί κρατησαι της ηπείρου, καί πριν οίκισθηναί τινας τών πόλεων
27	τών 'Ελληνίδων. καί τούτων ημΐν υπαρχόντων τω μεν βαρβάρω την Ασίαν ως πατρώαν οΰσαν άποδιδόασιν, ος ουπω διακόσι ετη κατεσχηκε την αρχήν, ημάς δε Μεσσήνην άποστεροϋσιν, οι πλέον διπλάσιον χρόνον η τοσοΰτον τυγχάνομεν εχοντες αυτήν καί θεσπιάς μεν καί Πλαταιάς εχθες καί πρώην άνα στάτους πεποιηκασι, ταυτην δε διά τετρακοσίων ετών μελλουσι κατοίκιζειν, άμφότερα
° In 559 b.c., when Cyrus became ruler of Persia.
6 By the peace terms of Pelopidas. See introduction to this oration.
c Messene was not actually subdued until 724-723 b.c. Perhaps Isocrates is speaking loosely, or perhaps he follows another source than Pausanias, who is almost our sole authority for this period. However, the conquests of Alcamenes took place about 786 b.c., and Isocrates perhaps 360
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and because we fought and conquered those who held it; and Messene we received from the same people, in the same way, and by taking the advice of the same oracle. To be sure, if we are in a mood not to defend our title to anything, not even if they demand that we abandon Sparta itself, it is idle to be concerned about Messene ; but if not one of you would consent to live if torn from the fatherland, then you ought to be of the same mind about that country; for in both cases we can advance the same justifications and the same reasons for our claim.
Then again you are doubtless well aware that possessions, whether private or public, when they have remained for a long time in the hands of their owner, are by all men acknowledged to be hereditary and incontestable. Now we took Messene before the Persians acquired their kingdom0 and became masters of the continent, in fact before a number of the Hellenic cities were even founded. And yet notwithstanding that we hold these titles, the Thebans would on the one hand restore Asia as his ancestral right to the barbarian,6 who has not yet held sway over it for two hundred years, while on the other hand they would rob us of Messene, which we have held for more than twice that length of time ; c and although it was only the other day that they razed both Thespiae and Plataea to the ground,d yet now, after a lapse of four hundred years, they propose to settle their colonists in Messene—acting
refers to this or a similar event. See Pausanias iv. 4. 3. Dinarchus (Against Demosthenes 73) gives the same figure as Isocrates.
d Plataea was destroyed about 372 b.c., and Thespiae shortly after. See Diodorus xv. 46. 4 and Xenophon, Hell. vi. 3. 1. Others give the date as 374 b.c.
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παρά τους όρκους και τάς συνθήκας πράττοντες.
28	καί el μεν τους ως αληθώς Μεσσηνίους κατήγον, ήδίκουν μεν αν, όμως δ’ εύλογωτερως αν είς ημάς εζημάρτανον' νυν δε τους Είλωτας ομόρους ή μιν παρακατοικίζουσιν, ώστε μη τούτ είναι χαλε-πώτατον, el της χώρας στερησόμεθα παρά τό δίκαιον, άλλ’ el τούς δούλους τούς ήμετερους εποφόμεθα κυρίους αυτής όντας.
29	Έτι τοίνυν εκ των εχο μενών γνώσεσθε σαφεστε-ρον ότι καί νυν δεινά πάσχομεν και τότε Μεσσήνην εΐχομεν δικαίως, πολλών γάρ κίνδυνων η μιν γε-γενημενων ήδη ποτε ποιήσασθαι την ειρήνην ήναγ-κάσθημεν πολύ χείρον πράττοντες τών πολεμίων' άλΛ’ όμως εν τοιουτοις καιροΐς γιγνομενων τών
30	συνθηκών, εν οΐς ούχ οΐόντ* ήν πλεονεκτεΐν, περί μεν άλλων τινών αμφισβητήσεις εγίγνοντο, περί δε Μεσσήνης ούτε βασιλεύς οϋθ* ή τών Αθηναίων πόλις ουδέ πώποθ’ ήμΐν ενεκάλεσεν ως αδίκως κεκτημενοις αυτήν. καίτοι πώς αν περί του δικαίου κρίσιν άκριβεστεραν τ αυτή ς ευροιμεν τής υπό μεν τών εχθρών εγνωσμένης, εν δε ταΐς ήμετεραις δυσπραξίαις γεγενημενης;
^ Τό τοίνυν μαντεΐον, ο πάντες αν ομολογήσει αν [M2] άρχαιότατον είναι καί κοινότατον καί πιστότατον, ου μόνον εγνω τόθ' ήμετεραν είναι Μεσσήνην, ότε διδόντων ήμΐν αυτήν τών Κρεσφόντου παίδων προσεταζε δεχεσθαι την δωρεάν και βοηθεΐν τ οΐς άδικουμενοις, αλλά και του πολέμου μακροΰ γι-
0 Cf. the Peace of Antalcidas. See Paneg. 115 IF. and note.
6 See introduction.
0 Such were the Peace of Nicias (421 b.c., Thucyd. v. 18),
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in both cases contrary to the oaths and covenants.® Were they restoring those who are truly Messenians, they would still be acting unjustly, but at least they would have a more plausible pretext for wronging us ; but as the case stands, it is the Helots whom they are trying to settle on our frontier,6 so that the worst fate which threatens us is not that we shall be robbed of our land contrary to justice, but that we shall see our slaves made masters of it.
You will perceive still more clearly from what follows both that we are now dealt with most unfairly and that in the past we held Messene justly. For in the many Avars which have befallen us we have before this at times been forced to make peace when we were in much worse case than our foes.c But, although our treaties were concluded under circumstances in which it was impossible for us to seek any advantage, yet, while there were other matters about -which differences arose, neither the Great King nor the city of Athens ever charged us with having acquired Messene unjustly. And yet how could we find a more thoroughgoing judgement on the justice of our case than this, which was rendered by our enemies and made at a time -when we were beset with misfortunes ?
That oracle, moreover, which all would acknowledge to be the most ancient and the most widely accepted and the most trustworthy in existence, recognized Messene as ours, not only at the time when it commanded us to receive the country as a gift from the sons of Cresphontes and to go to the aid of the wronged, but also later, when the Avar
the Peace of Antalcidas, and the separate peace between Athens and Sparta (Xenophon, Hell. vi. 2. 1).
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γνομενου πεμφάντων άμφοτερων εις Δελφούς, κάκείνων μεν σωτηρίαν αίτούντων, ημών δ’ επ-ερωτώντων οτω τρόπω τάχιστ* αν κρατήσαιμεν της πόλεως, τοΐς μεν οόδβν άνεΐλεν ώς ου δικαίαν ποιουμενοις την αίτησιν, η μιν δ’ εδήλωσε καί τάς θυσίας ας εδει ποιήσασθαι καί βοήθειαν παρ’ ών μεταπεμφασθαι.
32	Καίτοι πώς αν τις μαρτυρίαν μείζω καί σαφέστερων τούτων παράσχοιτο; φαινόμεθα γαρ πρώτον μεν παρά τών κυρίων την χώραν λαβόντες (ούδεν γαρ κωλύει πάλιν διά βραχέων περί αυτών διελθεΐν), επειτα κατά πόλεμον αυτήν ελόντες, δνπερ τρόπον αι πλεΐσται τών πόλεων περί εκείνους τούς χρόνους ωκίσθησαν, ετι δε τούς ήσε-βηκότας εις τούς παΐδας τούς Ήρακλεους εκβε-βληκότες, οι δικαίως αν εξ άπάσης τής οικουμένης ύπερωρίσθησαν, προς δε τούτοις καί τω πλήθει του χρόνου καί τή τών εχθρών κρίσει καί ταις του
33	θεοΰ μαντείαις προσηκόντως εχοντες αυτήν, ών εν έκαστον ικανόν ἐστι διαλΰσαι τούς λόγους τών τολμών των κατηγορεΐν ως ή νυν διά πλεονεξίαν ου ποιούμεθα την ειρήνην, ή τότε τών άλλοτρίων επιθυμοΰντες επολεμήσαμεν προς Μ εσσηνίους. περί μεν οδν τής κτήσεως ενεστι μεν ίσως πλείω τούτων είπεΐν, ού μήν άλλα καί ταΰθ’ ίκανώς είρήσθαι νομίζω.
34	Αεγουσι δ’ οι συμβουλεύοντες ήμΐν ποιεΐσθαι τήν ειρήνην, ως χρή τούς ευ φρονοΰντας μή τήν αύτήν γνώμην Ζχειν περί τών πραγμάτων εύ-
° In the second Messenian War, 685-668 b.c., the 364
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dragged on and both sides sent delegations to Delphi, the Messenians appealing for deliverance and we inquiring how Ave could most speedily make ourselves masters of their city, the god gave them no answer, thus showing that their appeal was unjust, while to us he revealed both what sacrifices we should perform and to whom we should send for aid.°
And yet how could anyone furnish testimony more significant or clearer than this ? For it has been shown, first of all (since nothing prevents our restating these points briefly), that we received the country from its rightful owners; secondly, that we took it by Avar, precisely as most of the cities in those days were founded ; further, that we drove out those who had grievously sinned against the children of Heracles—men who by right should have been banished from the sight of all mankind ; and, finally, it has been shown that the length of our tenure, the judgement of our enemies, and the oracles of Apollo all confirm our right to the possession of Messene. Anyone of these facts is enough to refute the assertions of those who presume to allege against us either that we now refuse to conclude peace because of a desire for aggrandizement, or that we then made war on the Messenians because Λνβ coveted what was not our own. I might perhaps say more than this about our acquisition of Messene, but I consider what I have already said to be sufficient.
Those who advise us to make peace declare that prudent men ought not to take the same view of things in fortunate as in unfortunate circumstances,
Athenians are said to have sent Tvrtaeus, the lame schoolmaster, to the aid of the Spartans. See Pausanias iv. 15.
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τυχοΰντας και δυστυχοΰντας, άλλα προς τό παρόν αει βουλεύεσθαι καί ταΐς τύχαις επακολουθεΐν καί μη μεΐζον φρονεΐν της δυνάμεως, μηδέ τό δίκαιον εν τοΐς τοιούτοις καιροΐς άλλα τό συμφέρον ζητεΐν.
35	Εγώ δε περί μεν των άλλων ομολογώ τούτοις, όπως δε χρη του δικαίου ποιεΐσθαί τι προύργιαί-
[123]	τερον ούδεις αν με λεγων πείσειεν. όρώ γάρ και τούς νόμους ένεκα τούτου κείμενους, και τούς άνδρας τούς καλούς κάγαθούς επι τούτω φιλο-τιμουμένους, και τα? ευ πολιτευομενας πόλεις περί
36	τούτου μάλιστα σπουδαζούσας, ετι δε τούς πολέμους τούς προγεγενημένους ου κατά τάς δυνάμεις άλλα κατά τό δίκαιον τό τίλος άπαντας είληφότας, ολως δε τον β ιον τον των άνθρώπων διά μεν κακίαν άπολλύμενον, δι’ άρετην δε σωζόμενον. ώστ ούκ άθυμεΐν δει τούς υπέρ των δικαίων κινδυνεύειν μέλλοντας, άλλά πολύ μάλλον τούς υβρίζοντας και τούς τάς ευτυχίας μη μετρίως φέρειν έπισταμένους.
37	Έπειτα κάκεΐνο χρη σκοπεΐν νυνι γάρ περί μεν του δικαίου πάντες την αυτήν γνώμην έχομεν, περί δε του συμφέροντος άντιλέγομεν. δυοΐν προτεινομένοιν άγαθοΐν, και του μεν οντος προδήλου του δε άγνοουμένου, πώς ούκ αν ποιησαιτε καταγέλαστον, ει τό μεν όμολογούμενον άπο-δοκιμάσαιτε, τό δ’ άμφισβητούμενον έλέσθαι δό-ζειεν ύμΐν, άλλως τε και της αίρέσεως τοσούτον
38	διαφερούσης; εν μεν γάρ τοΐς εμοΐς λόγοις ενεστι μηδέν μέν προέσθαι τών ύμετέρων αυτών μηδ’ αισχύνη μηδεμια την πάλιν περιβαλεΐν, υπέρ δέ τών δικαίων κινδυνεύοντας ελπίζειν άμεινον άγω-
0 For this Isocratean idealism cf. Peace 31-35. b Cf. To Demonicus 42 and Panath. 31, 32.
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but rather that they should always consult their immediate situation and accommodate themselves to their fortunes, and should never entertain ambitions beyond their power, but should at such times seek, not their just rights but their best interests.
In all else I agree with them, but no man could ever persuade me that one should ever deem anything to be of greater consequence than justice ; a for I see that our laws have been made to secure it, that men of character and reputation pride themselves upon practising it, and that it constitutes the chief concern of all well-regulated states ; further, I observe that the wars of the past have in the end been decided, not in accordance with the strongest forces, but in accordance with justice ; and that, in general, the life of man is destroyed by vice and preserved by virtue. Therefore those should not lack courage who are about to take up arms in a just cause, but far more those who are insolent and do not know how to bear their good fortune with moderation.6
Then, too, there is this point to consider : At present we are all agreed as to what is just, while we differ as to what is expedient. But now that two good things are set before us, the one evident, the other doubtful, how ridiculous you would make yourselves if you should reject that course which is acknowledged to be good and decide to take that which is debatable, especially when your choice is a matter of such importance ! For according to my proposal you would not relinquish a single one of your possessions nor fasten any disgrace upon the state ; nay, on the contrary, you would have good hope that taking up arms in a just cause you would
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νιεΐσθαι τών εχθρών, εν δε τοῖς τούτων άφεστάναι μεν ήδη Μεσσήνης, προεξαμαρτόντας δε tout’ εις υμάς αυτούς τυχόν και τοΰ συμφεροιπος και του δικαίου και των άλλων απάντων ών προσδοκάτε
39	διαμαρτεΐν. και γάρ ουδέ τοΰτό πω φανερόν ἐστιν, ως αν ποιήσωμεν τα κελευόμενα, βεβαίως ήδη την ειρήνην άξομεν. οΐμαι γάρ υμάς ούκ άγνοεΐν ότι πάντες είώθασι προς μεν τούς αμυνόμενους περί των δικαίων διαλεγεσθαι, τοΐς δε λίαν ετοίμως ποιοϋσι τό προσταττόμενον αει πλείω προσεπι-βάλλειν οΐς αν εξ αρχής διανοηθώσιν, ώστε συμ-βαίνειν βελτί'ονος ειρήνης τύγχανειν τούς πολεμικώς διακειμενους των ραδίως τάς ομολογίας ποιούμενων.
40	”1να δε μη δοκώ περί ταΰτα πολύ ν χρόνον δια-τρίβειν, απάντων των τοιούτων άφεμενος επί τον
[124]	άπλούστατον ήδη τρέφομαι των λόγων, ει μεν γάρ μηδενες πώποτε των δυστυχησάντων άνελαβον αυτούς μηδ* επεκράτησαν των εχθρών, οι)§’ ἡμας είκος ελπίζειν περιγενήσεσθαι πολεμοΰντας' ει δε πολλάκις γεγονεν ώστε καί τούς μείζω δύναμιν έχοντας υπό τών ασθενέστερων κρατηθήναι καί τούς πολιορκοΰντ ας υπό τών κατακεκλειμενων διαφθαρήναι, τί θαυμαστόν ει καί τα νυν καθεστώτα λήφεταί τινα μετάστασιν;
41	Έπι μεν ουν τής ήμετερας πόλεως ούδεν εχω τοιοΰτον είπεΐν εν γάρ τοΐς επεκεινα χρόνοις ούδενες πώποτε κρείττους ημών εις ταύτην την χώραν εισεβαλον επί δε τών άλλων πολλοΐς άν τις παραδείγμασι χρήσαιτο, καί μάλιστ επί τής
0 That is, before the Theban invasion of 369 b.c.
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fight better than your foes. According to their proposal, on the other hand, you would withdraw at once from Messene, and, having first committed this wrong against yourselves, you would perhaps fail to secure both what is expedient and what is just — and everything else which you expect to gain. For as yet it is by no means evident that if we do as we are bidden we shall henceforth enjoy a lasting peace. For I think you are not unaware that all men are wont to discuss just terms with those who defend their rights, while in the case of those who are over-ready to do what they are commanded they keep adding more and more to the conditions which at first they intended to impose ; and thus it happens that men of a warlike temper obtain a more satisfactory peace than those who too readily come to terms.
But lest I should seem to dwell too long on this point, I shall abandon all such considerations and turn at once to the simplest of my proofs. If no people, after meeting with misfortune, ever recovered themselves or mastered their enemies, then we cannot reasonably hope to win victory in battle ; but if on many occasions it has happened that the stronger power has been vanquished by the weaker, and that the besiegers have been destroyed by those confined within the walls, what wonder if our own circumstances likewise should undergo a change ?
Now in the case of Sparta I can cite no instance of this kind, for in times past no nation stronger than ourselves ever invaded our territory ; a but in the case of other states there are many such examples which one might use, and especially is this true of
2 b	369
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42	πόλεως τής ’Αθηναίων. τούτους γάρ εύρήσομεν, εξ ών μεν τοΐς άλλοις προσεταττον, προς τούς ’Έλληνας διαβληθεντας, εξ ών δε τους υβρίζοντας ήμύναντο, παρά πόσιν άνθρώποις εύδοκιμήσαντας. τούς μεν οΰν παλαιούς κινδύνους ει διεξιοίην, οΰς εποιησαντο προς Αμαζόνας η θράκας η Πβλο-ποννησίους τούς μετ’ Eύρυσθέως εις την χώραν αυτών είσβαλόντας, ίσως αρχαία καί πόρρω των νΰν παρόντων λέγειν αν δοκοίην εν δε τω Περ-σικώ πολεμώ τις ούκ οΐδεν εξ οΐων συμφορών εις
43	όσην ευδαιμονίαν κατέστησαν; μόνοι γάρ τών εξω Τίελοποννησου κατοικούντων, όρώντες την τών βαρβάρων δύναμιν άνυπόστατον οΰσαν, ούκ ηξίωσαν βουλεύσασθαι περί τών προσταττομενων αύτοΐς, άλλ’ ευθύς εΐλοντο περιιδεΐν άνάστατον την πάλιν γεγενημενην μάλλον η δουλεύουσαν. εκλιπόντες δε την χώραν, καί πατρίδα μεν την ελευθερίαν νομίσαντες, κοινωνησαντες δε τών κινδύνων ή μιν, τοσαύτης μεταβολής ετυχον, ώστε όλίγας ημέρας στερηθεντες τών αυτών πολύν χρόνον τών άλλων δεσπόται κατέστησαν.
44	Οι) μόνον δ’ επί ταύτης αν τις τής πόλεως επι-δείξειε το τολμάν άμύνεσθαι τούς εχθρούς, ώς πολλών αγαθών αίτιόν εστιν, αλλά καί Διονύσιος ο τύραννος καταστάς εις πολιορκίαν υπό Καρχηδονίων, ούδεμιάς αύτω σωτηρίας υποφαινόμενης, αλλά καί
[125]	τω πολεμώ κατεχόμενος καί τών πολιτών δυσκόλως προς αυτόν διακειμενων, αυτός μεν εμελλησεν
° See Paneg. 56 and 70.	6 See Paneg. 71-98.
c These terms were to give earth and water, in token of
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the city of the Athenians. For we shall find that as a result of dictating to others they lost repute with the Hellenes, while by defending themselves against insolent invaders they Avon fame among all mankind. Now if I were to recount the wars of old which they fought against the Amazons or the Thracians or the Peloponnesians a who under the leadership of Eurystheus invaded Attica, no doubt I should be thought to speak on matters ancient and remote from the present situation ; but in their Avar against the Persians,6 who does not know from what hardships they arose to great good-fortune ? For they alone of those who dwelt outside of the Peloponnesus, although they saw that the strength of the barbarians was irresistible, did not think it honourable to consider the terms imposed upon them,0 but straightway chose to see their city ravaged rather than enslaved. Leaving their own country γ’ and adopting Freedom as their fatherland, they shared the dangers of Avar with us, and wrought such a change in their fortunes that, after being deprived of their own possessions for but a few days, they became for many years masters of the rest of the world.6
Athens, however, is not the only instance by which one might show how great are the advantages of daring to resist one’s enemies. There is also the case of the tyrant Dionysius, who, when he was besieged by the Carthaginians, seeing not a glimmer of hope for deliverance, but being hard pressed both by the war and by the disaffection of his citizens, was, for his part, on the point of sailing away, when one of
submission, to the heralds of the Great King. Herod, vii. 133.	d Cf. Paneg. 96.	* Cf. Paneg. 72.
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εκπλεΐν, τών Be χρωμενων τινός τολμήσαντος
45	είπεΐν ως καλόν ἐστιν εντάφιον ή τυραννίς, αι-σχυνθείς εφ' οΐς Βιενοήθη καί πάλιν επιχειρήσας πολεμεΐν πολλάς μεν μνριάΒας Καρχηδονίων Βι-εφθειρεν, εγκρατεστεραν Be την αρχήν την των πολιτών κατεστήσατο, πολύ Be μείζω την δύναμιν την αυτόν της πρότερον ύπαρχου ση ς εκτήσατο, τυράννων Be τον βίον Βιετελεσε, καί τον υιόν ev ταῖς ανταΐς τιμαΐς και Βυναστείαις, ev αΐσπερ αυτός ην, κατελιπεν.
46	ΐίαραπλήσια Be τοντοις Άμύντας 6 Μακεδόνων βασιλεύς επραξεν. ήττηθείς γάρ υπό των βαρβάρων των 7τροσοικουντων μάχη και πάσης Μακεδονίας άπoστepηθeίς το μεν πρώτον εκλιπειν την χώραν Βιενοήθη και τό σώμα διασώζειν, άκονσας Be' τινος επαινοΰντος τό προς Διοννσιον ρηθεν, και μεταγνούς ώσπερ εκείνος, χωρίον μικρόν κατα-λαβών καί βοήθειαν ενθενδε μεταπεμφάμενος εντός μεν τριών μηνών κατεσχεν άπασαν Μακεδονίαν, τον δ’ επίλοιπον χρόνον βασιλεύων γήρα τον βίον ετελεύτησεν.
47	Άπείποιμεν δ’ αν άκουοντες τε καί Αεγοντες, ει πάσας τάς τοιαυτας πράξεις εξετάζοιμεν, επεί καί τών περί Θήβας πραχθεντων ει μνησθείημεν, επί μεν τοΐς γεγενημενοις αν λυπηθεΐμεν, περί δε τών μελλόντων βελτίους ελπίδας αν Αάβοιμεν. τόλμη-σάντων γαρ αυτών ύπομεΐναι τάς είσβολάς καί τάς άπειλάς τάς ήμετερας, εις τοΰθ' ή τύχη τα πράγ-
α That is, it is a glorious thing to die a king. For the event, 396 b.c., see Diodorus xiv. 58, and for the anecdote, Diodorus xiv. 8. 5 and Aelian, Variae Historiae, iv. 8.
6 Diodorus, xiv. 72. 6, says the shore was strewn with corpses.
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his companions made bold to declare that “royalty is a glorious shroud.” a Ashamed of what he had planned to do, and taking up the Avar afresh, he destroyed countless hosts of the Carthaginians,6 strengthened his authority over his subjects, acquired far greater dominion than he had possessed before, ruled with absolute power until his death,0 and left his son in possession of the same honours and powers as he himself had enjoyed.
Similar to this was the career of Amyntas, king of the Macedonians. Worsted in battle by the neighbouring barbarians, and robbed of all Macedonia, he at first proposed to quit the country and save his life, but hearing someone praise the remark made to Dionysius, and, like Dionysius, repenting of his decision, Amyntas seized a small fortified post, sent out thence for reinforcements, recovered the whole of Macedonia within three months, spent the remainder of his days on the throne, and finally died of old age.d
But we should both grow weary, you with listening and I with speaking, if we were to examine every incident of this sort ; nay, if we were to recall also our experience with Thebes, while we should be grieved over past events, we should gain better hopes for the future. For when they ventured to withstand our inroads and our threats,6 fortune so completely reversed their situation that they, who
c Dionysius died in the spring of 367 b.c.
d Amyntas, defeated by the Illyrians, won such a victory in 393 b.c. See Diodorus xiv. 92. 3. Amyntas was father of Philip, and reigned from 394 to 370 b.c.
* Of Agesilaus in 394, 378, and 377 b.c. ; of Phoebidas in 382, and of Cleombrotusi n 378 and 376 b.c.
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ματ’ αυτών περιεστησεν, ώστε τον άλλον χρόνον ύ φ' η μιν οντες νυν η μιν προστάττειν άξιούσιν.
48	'Όστις ουν όρων τοσαυτας μεταβολάς γεγενημε-νας εφ' ημών ο’ίεται παύσεσθαι, λίαν ανόητος εστιν άλλα Set καρτεράν επί τοΐς παροΰσι καί θαρρεΐν περί τών μελλόντων, επισταμενους ότι τάς τοιαύτας συμφοράς αι πόλεις επανορθοΰνται πολιτεία χρήστη καί ταΐς περί τον πόλεμον εμπειρίαις. περί ών ούδείς αν τολμησειεν άντειπεΐν, ώς ου την μεν εμπειρίαν μάλλον τών άλλων εχομεν, πολιτείαν δ’
[126]	οίαν είναι χρή, παρά μόνοις ημϊν εστιν. ών υπαρχόντων ούκ εστιν όπως ούκ άμεινον πράξομεν τών μηδετερου τούτων πολλην επιμέλειαν πεποιη-μενων.
49	Κατηγοροΰσι δε τινες του πολέμου, καί διεξερ-χονται την απιστίαν αύτοϋ, τεκμηρίοις άλλοις τε πολλοΐς χρώμενοι καί μάλιστα τοΐς περί ημάς γε-γενημενοις, καί θαυμάζουσιν ει τινες οΰτω χαλεπώ καί παραβάλω πράγματι πιστευειν άξιοΰσιν.
Έγώ δε πολλούς μεν οιδα διά τον πόλεμον μεγά-λην ευδαιμονίαν κτησαμενους, πολλούς δε της ύπ-
50	αρχουσης άποστερηθεντας διά την ειρήνην ούδεν γάρ τών τοιουτων εστιν άποτόμως ούτε κακόν ο ὅτ’ άγαθόν, ἀλλ’ ως αν χρήση ται τις τοΐς πράγμασι καί τοΐς καιροΐς, ούτως ανάγκη καί το τέλος εκβαίνειν εξ αύτών. χρη δε τούς μεν εΰ πράτ-τοντας τής ειρήνης επιθυμεΐν εν ταύτη γάρ τή καταστάσει πλεΐστον αν τις χρόνον τά παρόντα διαφυλάξειεν τούς δε δυστυχοΰντας τω πολεμώ προσεχειν τον νοϋν’ εκ γάρ τής ταραχής καί τής 374
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at all other times have been in our power, now assert their right to dictate to us.
Seeing, then, that such great reversals have taken place, he is a very foolish person who thinks that they will fail to occur in our case ; nay, we must endure for the present and be of good courage with regard to the future, knowing that states repair such disasters by the aid of good government and experience in warfare ; and on this point no one would dare contradict me when I say that we have greater experience in military matters than any other people, and that government as it ought to be exists among us alone. With these two advantages on our side, we cannot fail to prove more successful in our undertakings than those who have paid but slight attention to either government or war.
There are those who condemn war and dwell on its precariousness, employing many other proofs, but particularly our own experiences, and express surprise that men should see fit to rely on an expedient so difficult and hazardous.
But I know of many who through war have acquired great prosperity, and many who have been robbed of all they possessed through keeping the peace ; for nothing of this kind is in itself absolutely either good or bad, but rather it is the use we make of circumstances and opportunities which in either case must determine the result. Those who are prosperous should set their hearts on peace, for in a state of peace they can preserve their present condition for the greatest length of time ; those, however, who are unfortunate should give their minds to Avar, for out of the confusion and innovation resulting from it they can more quickly secure a
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καινούργιας θάττον αν μεταβολής τύχοιεν. ών ήμεΐς δέδοικα μή τάναντία πράττοντες φανώ μεν'
51	ότε μεν γάρ εξήν ήμΐν τρυφάν, πλείους τούς πολέμους εποιούμεθα του δέοντος, επειδή δ’ εις ανάγκην καθεσταμεν ώστε κινδυνεύειν, ησυχίας επι-θυμοΰμεν καί περί ασφαλείας βουλευόμεθα. καίτοι χρή τούς βουλομενους ελεύθερους είναι τάς μεν εκ των επι ταγμάτων συνθήκας φεύγε ιν ως εγγύς δουλείας οϋσας, ποιεΐσθαι δε τάς διαλλαγάς, όταν ή περιγενωνται των εχθρών ή την δύναμιν την αυτών εξισώσωσιν τή τών πολεμίων ώς τοιαύτην έκαστοι την ειρήνην εζουσιν, οίαν περ αν του πολέμου ποιήσωνται την κατάλυσιν.
52	τΩ,ν ενθυμούμενους χρή μή προπετώς υμάς αυτούς εμβαλεΐν εις αίσχράς ομολογίας, μηδε ραθυμό-τερον υπέρ τής πατρίδας ή τών άλλων φανήναι βου-λευομενους. αναμνήσθητε δε προς υμάς αυτούς οτι τον παρελθόντα χρόνον, ει πολιορκουμενη τινι τών πόλεων τών συμμαχίδων εις μόνος Αακεδαι-μονίων βοηθήσειεν, υπό πάντων αν ώμολογεΐτο παρά τούτον γενεσθαι τήν σωτηρίαν αύτοΐς. καί
[127]	τούς μεν πλείστους τών τοιούτων άνδρών παρά τών πρεσβυτερών αν τις άκούσειεν, τούς δ’ όνομα-
δ3 στοτάτους εχω κάγώ διελθεΐν. Πεδάριτος μεν γάρ εις Χίον είσπλεύσας τήν πάλιν αυτών διάσωσε- Βρασίδας δ’ εις Άμφίπολιν είσελθών, ολίγους περί αυτόν τών πολιορκουμενων συνταζάμενος, πολλούς όντας τούς πολιορκοΰντας ενίκησε μαχόμένος·
α Harmost of Chios in 412 b.c., who was successful against the Athenians for a time, but was defeated and slain in 412 b.c. See Thucyd. viii. 55. 3.
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change in their fortunes. But we, I fear, will be seen to have pursued exactly the opposite course ; for when we might have lived at ease, we made more wars than were necessary, but now, when we have no choice but to risk battle, Λνε desire tranquillity and deliberate about our own security. And yet those who wish to be free ought to shun a peace whose terms are dictated by the enemy as being not far removed from slavery, and should make treaties only when they have defeated their adversaries, or when they have made their forces equal to those of the enemy ; for the kind of peace which each side will obtain will be decided by the manner in which they conclude the war.
Bearing these facts in mind, you must not rashly commit yourselves to shameful terms, nor let it appear that you are more remiss in your deliberations about your country than about the rest of the world. Let me recall to your minds that formerly, if a single Lacedaemonian gave aid to one of our allied cities when it was pressed by siege, all men would concede that its deliverance was due to him. Now the older among you could name the greater number of these men, but I, too, can recount the most illustrious of them : Pedaritus,0 sailing to Chios, saved that city ; Brasidas entered Amphipolis and, having rallied about him a few of those who were under siege, defeated the besiegersb in battle in spite of their numbers ; Gylippus, by
6 Brasidas entered Amphipolis in 422 b.c., and in command of 150 hoplites sallied out against Cleon, the Athenian general. The greater part of the besieged forces was commanded by Clearidas. Brasidas lost his life in the engagement which followed, and became after his death a local hero at Amphipolis. .See Thucyd. v. 8-11.
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Τύλιππος δε Έυρακοσίοις βοηθήσας ου μόνον εκείνους διεσωσεν, άλλα καί την δύναμιν την κρατούσαν αυτών και κατά γην καί κατά θάλατταν άπασαν αιχμάλωτον ελαβεν.
54	Καίτοι πώς ούκ αισχρόν τότε μεν έκαστον ημών ικανόν είναι τάς άλλοτρίας πόλεις διαφυλάττειν, νυνϊ δε πάντας μηδε πειράσθαι την ημετεραν αυτών διασώζειν; και την μεν Ευρώπην και την Ασίαν μεστήν πεποιηκεναι τροπαίων υπέρ τών άλλων πολεμοϋντας, υπέρ δε της πατρίδος ουτω φανερώς ύβριζομενης μηδε μίαν μάχην άξίαν
55	λόγου φαίνεσθαι με μάχη μενού ς; άλλ’ ετερας μεν πόλεις υπέρ της ημετερας άρχης τάς εσχάτας υπομεΐναι πολιορκίας, αυτούς δ’ ημάς, υπέρ του μηδέν άναγκασθηναι παρά το δίκαιον ποιεΐν, μηδε μικράν οΐεσθαι δεΐν ύπενεγκεΐν κακοπάθειαν, αλλά ζεύγη μεν ίππων άδηφαγούντων ετι καί νυν όρά-σθαι τρέφοντας, ώσπερ δε τούς εις τάς δεινοτάτας άνάγκας άφιγμενους και τών καθ' ημέραν ενδεείς όντας, ουτω ποιεΐσθαι την ειρήνην;
56	"Ο δε πάντων σχετλιώτατον, ει φιλοπονώτατοι δοκοΰντες είναι τών 'Ελλήνων ραθυμότερον τών άλλων βουλευσόμεθα περί τούτων, τινας γάρ ϊσμεν, ων καί ποιήσασθαι μνείαν άζιόν εστιν, οΐτινες άπαξ ήττηθεντες καί μιας εισβολής γενομενης ούτως άνάνδρως ώμολόγησαν πάντα τά προσταττόμενα ποιήσειν; πώς δ’ αν οι τοιοϋτοι πολύν χρόνον
° In the memorable Sicilian expedition of 414 b.c. Gylippus defeated the Athenian general Nicias and took his entire forces captive.
6 That is, since the battle of Leuctra. In addition to others mentioned above, Agesilaus, father of Archidamus, had won many victories in Asia Minor (396-394 b.c.)·
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bringing aid to the Syracusans, not only saved them from destruction, but also captured the entire armament of the enemy, which dominated them both by land and by sea.®
And yet is it not shameful that in those days single men among us were strong enough to protect the cities of others, but now all of us together are not able, nor do we attempt, to save our own city ? Is it not shameful that, when we fought for others, we filled Europe and Asia with trophies, but now, when our own country is so openly outraged, we cannot show that we have fought in her behalf a single battle -worthy of note ?6 Is it not shameful, finally, that other cities have endured the last extremities of siege to preserve our empire,0 while we ourselves see no reason why we should bear even slight hardships to prevent our being forced to do anything contrary to our just rights, but are to be seen even at this moment feeding teams of ravenous horses,d although, like men reduced to the direst extremities and in want of their daily bread, we sue for peace in this fashion ?
But it would be of all things the most outrageous if we who are accounted the most energetic of the Hellenes should be more slack than the rest in our deliberations upon this question. What people do we know, worth mentioning at all, who after a single defeat and a single invasion of their country have in so cowardly a fashion agreed to do everything demanded of them ? How could such men hold out
* For example, Thespiae. See Xenophon, Hell. vi. 3. For other examples see Pausanias ix. 14, and Diodorus xv. 57 and 69.
d Horses were kept for racing, and were regarded as an expensive luxury.
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57	δυστυχοΰντες άνταρκεσειαν ; τίς δ’ ου κ αν επιτιμη-σειεν ημΐν, el Μεσσηνίων υπέρ τ αυτής της χώρας εΐκοσιν ετη πολιορκηθεντων ημείς οϋτω ταχέως κατά συνθηκας αυτής άποσταίημεν, καί μηδε των προγόνων μνησθείημεν, άΛΛ’ ην εκείνοι μετά πολ-
[128]	λών πόνων και κινδύνων εκτήσαντο, ταντην ημείς υπό λόγων πεισθεντες άποβάλοιμεν;
58	TQy ούδεν ενιοι φροντίσαντες, αλλά πάσας τάς αισχννας ύπεριδόντες, τοιαΰτα συμβονλεύουσιν υ μιν, εξ ών εις ονείδη την πάλιν καταστησουσιν. οϋτω δε προθνμως επάγουσιν υμάς προς τό παρα-δοΰναι Μεσσήνην, ώστε και διεξελθεΐν ετόλμησαν την τε της πόλεως ασθένειαν και την των πολεμίων δύναμιν, και κελεύουσιν άποκρίνασθαι τούς εναν-τιουμενους αντοΐς, ποθεν βοήθειαν προσδοκώντες ηξειν διακελευόμεθα πολεμεΐν.
59	Έ}/ώ δε μεγίστην ηγούμαι σνμμαχίαν είναι και βεβαιοτάτην τό τα δίκαια πράττειν (είκός γάρ καί την των θεών εύνοιαν γενεσθαι μετά τούτων, εΐπερ χρη περί των μελλόντων τεκμαίρεσθαι τοΐς ηδη γεγενημενοις), προς δε ταύτη τό καλώς πολι-τεύεσθαι καί σωφρόνως ζην καί μέχρι θανάτου1 μάχεσθαι τοΐς πολεμίοις εθελειν καί μηδέν οϋτω δεινόν νόμιζειν ως τό κακώς ακούειν υπό τών πολιτών α μάλλον η μιν η τοΐς άλλο ι ς άνθρώποις
GO υπάρχει, μεθ* ών εγώ πολύ αν ηδιον πολεμοίην η μετά πολλών μυριάδων' οιδα γάρ καί τούς πρώτους ημών εις ταύτην την χώραν άφικομενους ου τω πλήθει τών άλλων περιγενομένους, αλλά ταΐς άρε-1 μέχρι θανάτου vulg.: om. Γ.
° In the first Messenian war, 743-724 b.c. Pausanias iv. 13. 4.
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against a long season of misfortune ? Who would not censure us if, while the Messenians withstood siege for twenty years in order to retain Messene,* we should so quickly withdraw from it under a treaty and should take no thought of our forefathers, but should allow ourselves to be persuaded by words to throw away this territory which they acquired by dint of struggles and wars ?
There are those, however, who care for none of these things, but, overlooking all considerations of shame, counsel you to follow a course which will bring disgrace upon the state. And so anxious are they to persuade you to give up Messene that they have dared to dwell on the weakness of Sparta and the strength of the enemy, and now they challenge us who oppose them to say from what quarter we expect reinforcements to come, seeing that we exhort you to make Avar.
For my part, I consider that the strongest and surest ally we can have is just dealing, for it is probable that the favour of the gods will be with those who deal justly—that is, if Λνβ may judge the future by the past; and in addition to this ally are goodgovernment and sober habits of life,and a willingness to battle to the death against the enemy, and the conviction that nothing is so much to be dreaded as the reproaches of our fellow-citizens—qualities which we possess in larger measure than any other people in existence. With these allies I would far rather go to war than with multitudes of soldiers, for I know that those of our people who first came to this country did not prevail over their adversaries through numbers, but through the virtues which I
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ταΐς ταΐς υπ' εμού προειρημεναις. ώστ' ούκ άξιον διά τούτο φοβεΐσθαι τους πολεμίους, οτ ι πολλοί τυγχάνουσιν οντες, άλλα πολύ μάλλον επ' εκείνοις Θαρρεΐν, όταν όρώμεν ημάς μεν αυτούς ούτως ενηνοχότας τάς συμφοράς ώς ούδενες άλλοι,
61	πώποτε, καί τοΐς τε νόμοις καί τοι? επιτηδεύ-μασιν εμμενοντας οΐς εξ άρχης κατεστησάμεθα, τούς δε μηδε τάς ευτυχίας φέρειν δυναμένους, αλλά διατεταραγμενους, καί τούς μεν τάς συμ-μαχίδας πόλεις καταλαμβάνοντας, τούς δε τάναντία τούτοις πράττοντας, άλλους δε περί χώρας τοΐς όμόροις άμφισβητοΰντας, τούς δε μάλλον άλληλοις φθονοΰντας η προς ή μας πολεμοΰντας. ώστε θαυμάζω των μείζω συμμαχίαν ζητούντων, ών οι πολέμιοι τυγχάνουσιν εξαμαρτάνοντες.
62	Ει δε δει καί περί των εξωθεν βοηθειών είπεΐν,
[129]	ηγούμαι πολλούς εσεσθαι τούς βουλομενους επαμύ-
νειν η μιν. επ ίσταμαι γάρ πρώτον μεν ’Αθηναίους, ει καί μη πάντα μεθ’ ημών είσιν, ἀλλ’ υπέρ γε της σωτηρίας της ημετερας ότιοΰν αν ποιησοντας· επειτα τών άλλων πόλεων εστιν ας ομοίως αν υπέρ τών ημΐν συμφερόντων ώσπερ τών αύταΐς
63	βουλευσομενας· ετι δε Αιονύσιον τον τύραννον καί
° That is, those of the Theban league. Isocrates is here describing Thebes and especially her allies in the Peloponnesus.
b See note a, p. 352. Xenophon, Hell. vii. 1. 32, says that the Thebans and Eleans were no less pleased at the defeat of their allies, the Arcadians, in the “ tearless ” battle of 367 b.c. than were the Lacedaemonians.
c For Athens see Peace 105 and Philip 44. Among the states in Peloponnesus, Phlius, Heraea, and Orchomenus in Arcadia were still true to Sparta. (Xenophon, Hell. vii. 382
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have just set forth. Therefore we ought not to stand in fear of our enemies because they are many, but should much rather take courage when we see that we ourselves have borne up under our misfortunes as no other people have ever done, and that we still remain faithful to the customs and ways of life which we established here in the very beginning, while the rest of the Hellenes are not able to stand even their good fortune, but have become completely demoralized, some of them seizing the cities of their allies,® others opposing them in this ; some disputing with their neighbours about territory, others, again, indulging their envy of one another b rather than making war against us. Therefore I wonder at those who look for a stronger ally than is found in the blundering of our enemies.
But if I must also speak of aid from the outside, I think that many will be disposed to assist us.c For I know, in the first place, that the Athenians, although they may not hold with us in everything, yet if our existence were at stake would go to any length to save us ; in the second place, that some of the other states would consult our interest as if it were their very own ; again, that the tyrant Dionysius, and the 2
2. 1, vi. 5. 22, and vi. 5. 11.) The reference is to Dionysius the younger, who began to reign 367-366 b.c. His father had given aid to Sparta on various occasions. See Underhill’s note on Xenophon, Hell. ν. 1. 28 (Oxford edition). Nectanebos (378-364 b.c.) was king of Egypt at this time. Egypt generally supported those who fought against the Persians, and now the Theban enemies of Sparta were in league with Persia. As to the dynasts of Asia see Paneg. 162 and Philip 103. Probably such powerful rulers as Mausolus of Caria, who revolted from Persia in 362 b.c., are here meant, as well as the rulers of Cyprus, See Philip 102 and Paneg. 134.
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τον Αιγυπτίων βασιλέα και τους άλλους τούς κατά την ’Ασίαν δυνάστας, καθ’ οσον έκαστοι δύνανται, προθύμως αν ημΐν επικού ρήσοντας· προς δε τού-τοις και των 'Ελλήνων τούς ταΐς ούσίαις προύχοντας και ταΐς δόξαις πρωτεύοντας και βέλτιστων πραγμάτων έπιθυμοϋντας, ει και μήπω συνεστήκασιν, άλλα ταΐς γ’ εύνοίαις μεθ’ ημών όντας, εν οΐς περί των μελλόντων εικότως αν μεγάλας ελπίδας έχοιμεν.
64	Οΐμαι δε καί τον άλλον όχλον τον εν Πελοπόννησο» καί τον δήμον, ον οίόμεθα μάλιστα πολε-μεΐν ημΐν, ποθεΐν ήδη την ήμετέραν επιμέλειαν, ούδέν γάρ αύτοΐς άποστάσι γέγονεν ών προσ-εδόκησαν, άλλ’ αντί μεν τής ελευθερίας τουναντίον άποβέβηκεν (άπολέσαντες γάρ αυτών τούς βέλτιστους επί τοΐς χειρίστοις τών πολιτών γεγόνασιν), αντί δε τής αυτονομίας εις πολλάς καί δεινάς
65	ανομίας εμπεπτώκασιν, είθισμένοι δε τον άλλον χρόνον μεθ’ ημών εφ’ ετέρους ίέναι, νυν τούς άλλους όρώσιν εφ’ αυτούς στρατευομένους, καί τάς στάσεις, ας επυνθάνοντο πρότερον παρ’ έτέροις οϋσας, νυν παρ’ αύτοΐς ολίγου δεΐν καθ’ έκάστην την ημέραν γιγνομένας, οϋτω δ’ ώμαλι-σμένοι ταΐς συμφοράΐς είσιν, ώστε μηδένα δια-γνώναι δύνασθαι τούς κάκιστα πράττοντας αυτών
66	ούδεμία γάρ ἐστι τών πόλεων ακέραιος, οόδ’ ή τις ούχ όμορους έχει τούς κακώς ποιήσοντας, ώστε τετμήσθαι μεν τάς χώρας, πεπορθήσθαι δε
β Those who sympathize with an oligarchy such as the Spartan government, οι βέλτιστοι is almost technical for “ the aristocratic party,” as τα βέλτιστα for an aristocratic 384
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king of Egypt, and the various dynasts throughout Asia, each so far as he has the power, would willingly lend us aid ; and, furthermore, that the Hellenes who rank first in wealth and stand foremost in reputation and who desire the best of governments,'1 even though they have not yet allied themselves with us, are with us at least to the extent of wishing us well, and that upon them we have good reason to rest great hopes for the future.
Also I think that not only the people of the Peloponnesus in general but even the adherents of democracy,6 whom we consider to be especially unfriendly to us, are already yearning for our protection. For by revolting from us they have gained nothing of what they anticipated ; on the contrary, they have got just the opposite of freedom ; for having slain the best of their citizens, they are now in the power of the' worst ; instead of securing self-government, they have been plunged into misgovernment of many terrible kinds ; accustomed as they have been in the past to march with us against others, they now behold the rest taking the field against themselves ; and the war of factions, of whose existence in other territories they used to know only by report, they now see waged almost every day in their own states. They have been so levelled by their misfortunes that no man can discern who among them are the most wretched; for not one of their states is unscathed, not one but has neighbours ready to do it injury ; in consequence, their fields have been government. Cf. Xenophon, Hell. v. 2. 6. Such people might be expected to form a conspiracy to set up an oligarchy favourable to Sparta.
6 Those in Peloponnesus who are not definitely committed to an oligarchic government.
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τάς πόλεις, άνα στάτους δε γεγενησθαι τούς οίκους τούς ίδιους, άνεστράφθαι δε τάς πολιτείας καί καταλελύσθαι τούς νόμους, μεθ’ ών οικοΰντες
G7 εύδαιμονεστατοι των 'Ελλήνων η σ αν. ούτω δ’ άπίστως τα προς σφάς αυτούς και δυσμενώς εχου-σιν, ώστε μάλλον τούς πολίτας η τούς πολεμίους δεδίασιν αντί δε της εφ’ ημών όμονοίας καί της [130J παρ άλλήλων ευπορίας εις τοσαύτην άμιξίαν εληλύθασιν, ώσθ’ οι μεν κεκτημενοι τάς ουσίας ηάιον αν εις την θάλατταν τα σφετερ αυτών εκβάλοιεν η τοΐς άεομενοις επαρκεσειαν, οι δε καταδεεστερον πράττοντες ούδ* αν εύρεΐν δεξαιν-
68	το μάλλον η τα τών εχόντων άφελεσθαι" κατα-λύσαντες δε τάς θυσίας επι τών βωμών σφάττουσιν άλληλους· πλείους φεύγουσι νυν εκ μιάς πόλεως η πρότερον εξ άπάσης της Τίελοποννησου. και τοσουτων άπηριθ μη μενών κακών, πολύ πλείω τα παραλελειμμενα τών είρημενων εστίν ούδ εν γάρ δ τι τών δεινών η χαλεπών ούκ ενταύθα συνδεδρά-
69	μηκεν. ών οι μεν ηδη μεστοί τυγχάνουσιν δντες, οι δε διά ταχέων εμπλησθησονται, καί ζητησουσί τινα τών παρόντων πραγμάτων εύρεΐν απαλλαγήν. μη γάρ οϊεσθ’ αυτούς μενεΐν επί τούτοις· οΐτινες γάρ ευ πράττοντες άπεΐπον, πώς αν ούτοι κακο-παθοΰντες πολύν χρόνον καρτερησειαν; ώστ ού μόνον ην μαχόμενοι νικησωμεν, άλλ’ εάν ησυχίαν εχοντες περιμείνωμεν, όφεσθ* αυτούς μεταβαλλο-
α The Achaeans (Polybius ii. 38. 6) and the Mantineans (Aelian, V.II. ii. 22) were famed for their excellent laws.
b Possibly Isocrates may have in mind the massacre at Corinth in 392 b.c. (Xenophon, Hell. iv. 4. 3), the murder
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laid waste, their cities sacked, their people driven from their homes, their constitutions overturned, and the laws abolished under which they were once the most fortunate among the Hellenes.® They feel such distrust and such hatred of one another that they fear their fellow-citizens more than the enemy ; instead of preserving the spirit of accord and mutual helpfulness which they enjoyed under our rule, they have become so unsocial that those who own property had rather throw their possessions into the sea than lend aid to the needy, while those who are in poorer circumstances would less gladly find a treasure than seize the possessions of the rich ; having ceased sacrificing victims at the altars they slaughter one another b there instead ; and more people are in exile now from a single city than before from the whole of the Peloponnesus. But although the miseries which I have recounted are so many, those which remain unmentioned far outnumber them ; for all the distress and all the horror in the world have come together in this one region. With these miseries some states are already replete ; others too will shortly have their fill, and then they will seek to find some relief for the troubles which now beset them. For do not imagine that they will continue to put up with these conditions ; for how could men who grew weary even of prosperity endure for a long time the pressure of adversity ? And so not only if we fight and conquer, but even if we keep quiet and bide our time, you will see them veer
of certain Achaean suppliants, who took refuge in the temple of Heliconian Poseidon (Pausanias vii. 25), or the slaughter of 1200 prominent citizens in Argos in 371 b.c. (Diodorus xv. 58). Of. Phil. 52.
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μένους καί την ήμετέραν συμμαχίαν σωτηρίαν αυτών είναι νομίζοντας, τάς μεν οΰν ελπίδας εχω τοιαύτας.
70	Τοσοΰτον δ’ απέχω τοΰ ποίησαι τι των προσ-ταττομενών, ώστ ει μηδέν γίγνοιτο τούτων μηδέ βοήθειας μηδαμόθεν τυγχάνοιμεν, άλλα των Ελλἡ-νων οι μεν άδικοΐεν ημάς οι δε περιορώεν, οι)δ’ αν ουτω μετάγνοίην, άΑΑά πάντας αν τούς εκ τοΰ πολέμου κινδύνους ύπομείναιμι πριν ποιήσασθαι τάς ομολογίας ταύτας. αίσχυνθείην γάρ αν υπέρ άμφοτέρων, είτε καταγνοίημεν των προγόνων ως αδίκως Μ εσσηνίους άφείλοντο την χώραν, εΐτ’ εκείνων όρθώς κτησαμένων και προσηκόντως ημείς παρά τό δίκαιον συγχωρήσαιμέν τι
71	περί αυτής, τούτων μέν οΰν ουδέτερον ποιητέον, σκεπτέον δ’ όπως άξίως ημών αυτών πολεμήσομεν, και μη τούς είθισμένους έγκωμιάζειν την πάλιν έλέγζομεν ψευδείς οντος, αλλά τοιούτους ημάς αυτούς παρασχήσομεν, ώστε δοκεΐν εκείνους ελάτ-τω τών υπαρχόντων είρηκέναι περί ημών.
72	Οΐμαι μέν οΰν ούδέν συμβήσεσθαι δεινότερον [131] τών νυν παρόντων, αλλά τούς εχθρούς τοιαΰτα
βουλεύσεσθαι καί πράζειν, εξ ών έπανορθώσουσιν ημάς’ αν δ’ άρα φευσθώμεν τών ελπίδων και πανταχόθεν έξειργώμεθα και μηδέ την πάλιν έτι δυνώμεθα διαφυλάττειν, χαλεπά μέν εστιν α μέλλω λέγειν, όμως δ’ ούκ όκνήσω παρρησιάσασθαι περί αυτών, και γάρ έξαγγελθήναι τοΐς Έλλ^σι καλ-λίω ταϋτ έστί, και μάλλον άρμόττον τα τοΐς ήμετέροις φρονήμασιν, ών ενιοί τινες ήμΐν συμ-βουλεύουσιν.
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round and come to regard alliance with us as their only safety. Such, then, are the hopes which I entertain.
However, so far am I from complying with the enemy’s demands that, if none of these hopes should be realized and we should fail to obtain help from any quarter, but on the contrary some of the Hellenes should wrong us and the rest should look on with indifference—even so I should not alter my opinion ; but I would undergo all the hazards which spring from war before I would agree to these terms. For I should be equally chagrined in either case—if we charged our forefathers with having deprived the Messenians of their land unjustly, or if, although insisting that they acquired it rightly and honourably, we made any concession regarding this territory contrary to our just rights. Nay, we must follow neither course, but must consider how we may carry on the war in a manner worthy of Spartans, and not prove those who are wont to eulogize our state to be liars, but so acquit ourselves that they shall seem to have told less than the truth about us.
Now I certainly believe that nothing worse will befall us in the future than what we endure at present, but that, on the contrary, our enemies will plan and act in such a way that they themselves will right our fortunes ; but if we should after all be disappointed in our hopes, and should find ourselves hemmed in on every side and be no longer able to hold our city, then, hard as may be the step which I am about to propose, yet I shall not hesitate to proclaim it boldly; for that which I shall propose to you is a nobler course to be heralded abroad among the Hellenes, and more in keeping with our own pride, than that which is urged by some among you.
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73	Φημί γάρ χρήναι τούς μ,ύν γονέας τούς ήμετέ-ρους αυτών καί τούς παΐδας καί τας γυναίκας και τον οχλον τον άλλον εκ της πόλεως εκπέμφαι, τούς μεν εις Σικελίαν,1 τούς δ’ εις Κυρήνην, τούς δ’ εις την ήπειρον (άσμενοι δ’ αύτούς άπαντες οΰτοι δένονται και χώρα πολλή καί ταΐς άλλαις ταΐς περί τον β ιον εύπορίαις, οι μεν χάριν άπο-διδόντες ών ευ πεπόνθασιν, οι δε κομιεΐσθαι προσ-
74	δοκώντες ών αν προϋπάρζωσιν), ύπολειφθέντας δε τούς βουλομένους καί δυναμένους κινδύνευειν της μεν πόλεως άφεΐσθαι καί των άλλων κτημάτων, πλην ὅσα αν οΐοί τ’ ώμεν άπενέγκασθαι μεθ’ ημών αυτών, καταλαβόντας δε χωρίον, ο τι αν έχυρώτατον η καί προς τον πόλεμον συμφορώ-τατον, άγειν καί φέρειν τούς πολεμίους καί κατά γην καί κατά θάλατταν, έως αν παύσωνται τών
75 ημετέρων άμφισβητοΰντες. καί ταΰτ’ εάν τολμη-σωμεν καί μη κατοκνησωμεν, δφεσθε τούς νυν έπι-τάττοντος ικετεύοντας καί δεομένους ημών Μεσσήνην άπολαβεΐν καί ποιήσασθαι την ειρήνην.
Ποία γάρ αν τών πόλεων τών εν Πελοποννήσω τοιοϋτον πόλεμον ύπομείνειεν, οΐον είκός γενέσθαι βουληθέντων ημών; τινες δ’ ου κ αν έκπλ αγεΐεν καί δείσαιεν στρατόπεδον συνιστάμενον τοιαΰτα μεν διαπεπραγμένον, δικαίως δε τοΐς αίτίοις τούτων ώργισμένον, άπονενοημένως δε προς το ζην
76	δια κείμενον, καί τω μεν σχολήν άγειν καί μηδέ
1 ds Σικελίαν mss. : els Σικελίαν καί Ιταλίαν Wolf from Dionysius, Isocr. 9.
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For I declare that we must send our parents and our wives and children and the mass of the people away from Sparta, some to Sicily, some to Cyrene, others to the mainland of Asia,® where the inhabitants will all gladly welcome them with gifts of ample lands and of the other means of livelihood as well, partly in gratitude .for favours which they have received and partly in expectation of the return of favours which they first bestow. Those of us, on the other hand, who are willing and able to fight must remain behind, abandon the city and all our possessions except what we can carry with us, and having seized some stronghold which will be the most secure and the most advantageous for carrying on the war, harry and plunder our enemies both by land and by sea until they cease from laying claim to what is ours. If we have the courage for such a course and never falter in it, you will see those who now issue commands imploring and beseeching us to take back Messene and make peace.
For what state in the Peloponnesus could withstand a Avar such as would in all likelihood be waged if we so willed ? What people would not be stricken with dismay and terror at the assembling of an army Avhich had carried out such measures, which had been roused to just wrath against those who had driven it to these extremes, and which had been rendered desperate and reckless of life—an army Avhich, in its freedom from ordinary cares and in
“ Greek emigration from the home country was commonly towards the far west (Sicily), the east (coast of Asia Minor), or the south (Cyrene). Moreover, Dionysius the tyrant of Syracuse and the “ dynasts ” in Asia were friendly to the Spartans (see § 63), and Cyrene was a Spartan settlement (see Phil. 5).
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περί εν άλλο διατρίβειν η περί τον πόλεμον τοΐς ξενικοΐς στρατεύμασιν ώμοιωμένον, ταΐς δ’ άρεταΐς καί τοΐς έπιτηδεύμασι τοιοΰτον οΐον εξ απάντων ανθρώπων ούδείς αν συντάξειεν, έτι δε μηδεμια [132] πολιτεία τεταγμένη χρώμενον, άλλα θυρανλεΐν καί πλανάσθαι κατά την χώραν δυνάμενον καί ραδίως μεν όμορον οΐς αν βούληται γιγνόμενον, τούς δε τόπους άπαντας τούς προς τον πόλεμον συμ-
77	φέροντας πατρίδας είναι νομίζον; εγώ μεν γάρ οΐμαι των λόγων μόνον ρηθέντων τούτων καί διασπα ρεντών εις τούς "Ελληνας εις πολλην ταραχήν καταστησεσθαι τούς εχθρούς ημών, έτι δε μάλλον, ην καί τέλος επιθείναι τούτοις άναγ-κασθώμεν. τινα γά ρ οίηθώμεν αυτούς γνώμην έξειν, όταν αύτοί μεν κακώς πάσχωσιν, ημάς δε
78	μηδέν δύνωνται ποιεΐν; καί τάς μεν αυτών πόλεις
ΐδωσιν εις πολιορκίαν καθεστηκυίας, την δ’ ήμετέραν οϋτω διεσκευασμένην ώστε μηκέτι τη συμφορά ταύτη^ περιπεσεΐν;	έτι δε την τών
σωμάτων τροφήν ημΐν μεν ραδίαν ούσαν εκ τε τών υπαρχόντων καί τών εκ του πολέμου γιγνο-μένων, αύτοΐς δε χαλεπήν διά το μη ταύτόν είναι στρατό πέδον τε τοιοΰτον διοικεΐν καί τούς όχλους
79	τούς εν ταΐς πόλεσι διατρέφειν; δ δε πάντων άλγιστον εκείνοι ς, όταν τούς μεν ημετέρους οικείους εν πολλαΐς εύπορίαις πυνθάνωνται γεγενη-μένους, τούς δ’ αυτών όρώσιν καθ' έκάστην την ημέραν τών αναγκαίων ενδεείς όντας, καί μηδ’ έπικουρησαι δύνωνται τοΐς κακοΐς τούτοις, ἀλλ’ εργαζόμενοι μεν την χώραν τα σπέρματα προσ-απολλύωσιν, αργόν δε περιορώντες μηδένα χρόνον άνταρκεΐν οΐοί τ’ ώσιν.
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having no other duty but that of war, would resemble a mercenary force, but in point of native valour and of disciplined habits would be like no army that could be levied in all the world—an army, moreover, which would have no fixed government, but would be able to bivouac in the open fields and to range the country at will, readily making itself neighbour to any people at its pleasure, and regarding every place which offered advantages for waging war as its fatherland ? For my part, I believe that if this proposal were merely put in words and scattered broadcast among the Hellenes, our enemies would be thrown into utter confusion ; and still more would this be so if we were put to the necessity , of carrying it into effect. For what must we suppose their feelings will be when they themselves suffer injury, but are powerless to inflict injury upon us ; when they see their own cities reduced to a state of siege, while we shall have taken such measures that our own city cannot henceforth experience a like calamity; and when, furthermore, they perceive that it is easy for us to procure food both from our existing stores and from the spoils of war, but difficult for them, inasmuch as it is one thing to provide for an army such as ours and another to feed the crowds in cities ? But bitterest of all will it be for them when they learn that the members of our households have all along been living in comfort and plenty, whereas they will see their own people destitute every day of the necessities of life, and will not be able even to alleviate their distress, but if they till the soil, they will lose both crop and seed, and if they allow it to lie unworked, they will be unable to hold out any time at all.
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80	Άλλα γάρ ίσως άθροισθεντες καί κοινόν ποιη-σάμενοι στρατόπεδον παρακολουθήσουσι, και κωλύ-σουσιν ημάς κακώς ποιεΐν αυτούς, και τί αν εύξαίμεθα μάλλον η λαβεΐν πλησιάζοντας καί π αρατεταγμένους καί περί τάς αύτάς δυσχωρίας ημΐν άντιστρατοπεδεύοντας ανθρώπους άτακτους και μιγάδας και πολλοΐς άρχουσι χρω μένους; ουδόν γάρ αν πολλής πραγματείας δεήσειεν, άλλα ταχέως αν αυτούς εξαναγκάσαιμεν εν τοΐς ήμετε-ροις καιροΐς άλλα μη τοΐς αυτών ποιήσασθαι τούς κινδύνους.
81	Έπιλίποι δ’ αν τό λοιπόν μέρος τής ημέρας, ει τάς πλεονεξίας τάς εσομενας λέγειν επιχειρή-σαιμεν. εκείνο δ’ ου ν πάσι φανερόν, ότι τών 'Ελλήνων διενηνόχαμεν ου τω μεγεθει τής πόλεως
[L33] ουδέ τω πλήθει τών άνθρώπω ν, άλλ* οτ ι την πολιτείαν όμοίαν κατεστησάμεθα στρατόπεδα) καλώς διοικουμενω και πειθαρχεΐν εθελοντι τοΐς άρχουσιν. ήν ουν ειλικρινές τούτο ποιήσωμεν, ὅ μιμησαμενοις ημΐν συνήνεγκεν, ούκ άδηλον ότι ραδίως τών πολεμίων επικρατήσομεν.
82	"Ισμεν δε και τούς οίκιστάς ταυτησί τής πόλεως γενομενους, ότι μικρόν μεν στρατόπεδον εις την ΤΙελοπόννησον είσήλθον εχοντες, πολλών δε καί μεγάλων πόλεων εκράτησαν. καλόν οΰν μιμή-σασθαι τούς προγόνους, καί πάλιν επί την άρχήν
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But perhaps, you will object, they will join forces and with their united armies will follow us up and prevent us from doing them harm. Yet what better thing could we wish than to find close at hand, drawn up in line of battle and encamped against us face to face on the same difficult ground, an undisciplined and motley rabble, serving under many leaders ? For there would be need of no great effort on our part ; no, we should quickly force them to give battle, choosing the moment propitious for ourselves and not for them.
But the remainder of the day would fail me if I undertook to set forth the advantages we should gain by such a course. This much, at any rate, is clear to all—that we have been superior to all the Hellenes, not because of the size of our city or the number of its inhabitants,® but because the government which we have established is like a military camp, well administered and rendering willing obedience to its officers.6 If, then, we shall create in reality that which it has profited us to imitate, there can be no doubt that we shall easily overcome our foes.
We know, moreover, that those who became the founders of this city entered the Peloponnesus with but a small army and yet made themselves masters of many powerful states.0 It were fitting, then, to imitate our forefathers and, by retracing our steps,
° Sparta was about six miles in circumference. The number of pure Spartan inhabitants never exceeded 10,000.
b The whole life of a Spartan youth was supervised by military officers of one sort or another. Those over twenty years of age ate at a common table, or military mess. War was the first and only duty of a Spartan citizen, and obedience more important even than life.
c For example, of Corinth, Sicyon, and Megara.
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επανελθόντας, ειτειδη προσεπταίκαμεν, πειραθήναι τάς τιμάς και τάς δυναστείας άναλαβεΐν, ας πρό-
83	τερον ετυγχάνομεν εχοντες. πάντων δ’ αν δεινό -τατον ποιήσαιμεν, ει συνειδότες Άθηναίοις εκ-λιποΰσι την αυτών χώραν υπέρ της των 'Έιλλήνων ελευθερίας, ημείς μηδ’ υπέρ της ημετερας αυτών σωτηρίας άφεσθαι της πόλεως τολμησαιμεν, άλλα δέον ημάς παράδειγμα τών τοιουτων έργων τοΐς άλλοι? παρεχειν, μηδε μιμησασθαι τάς εκείνων
84	πράξεις εθελησαιμεν. ετι δε τούτου καταγε-λαστότερον, ει Φωκαεΐς μεν φεύγοντες την βασι-λεως του μεγάλου δεσποτείαν, εκλιπόντες την Ασίαν εις Μασσαλίαν άπω κη σαν, ημείς δ’ εις τοσοΰτον μικροφυχίας ελθοιμεν ώστε τα προστάγματα τούτων ύπομεΐναι, ών άρχοντες άπαντα τον χρόνον διετελεσαμεν.
85	Χρἡ δε μη περί την ημέραν ταύτην ταΐς φυχαίς διατρίβειν, εν fj δεήσει χωρίζειν τούς οίκειοτάτους άφ’ ημών αυτών, άλλ’ επ’ εκείνους τούς χρόνους αφοράν, εν οΐς περιγενόμενοι τών εχθρών άνορθώ-σομεν μεν την πάλιν, κομιούμεθα δε τούς ημετε-ρους αυτών, επιδειξόμεθα δε πάσιν ότι νυν μεν αδίκως δεδυστυχηκαμεν, τον δε παρελθόντα χρόνον
86	δικαίως τών άλλων πλέον εχειν ηξιοΰμεν. εχει δ’ ούτως· εγώ τούτους εϊρηκα τούς λόγους, ούχ ως δέον ημάς ηδη ταΰτα πράττειν, ούδ> ως ουδέ μι άς άλλης ενούσης εν τοΐς πράγμασι σωτηρίας, αλλά βουλόμενος υμών προτρεφασθαι τάς * 6
° Cf. Paneg. 96.
6 The first party of Phocaeans left Asia about 524 b.c. Besieged by Harpalus, they swore that never would thev 396
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now that we have stumbled in our course, try to win back the honours and the dominions which were formerly ours. But, monstrous above all things would be our conduct if, knowing well that the Athenians abandoned their country to preserve the freedom of the Hellenes,® we should lack the courage to give up our city even to preserve our own lives, and should refuse, when it behoves us to set the example for others in such deeds, even to imitate the conduct of the Athenians. Even more should we deserve the ridicule of men if, having before us the example of the Phocaeans who, to escape the tyranny of the Great King, left Asia and founded a new settlement at Massilia,6 we should sink into such abjectness of spirit as to submit to the dictates of those whose masters we have always been throughout our history.
But. we must not let our minds dwell on the day when we shall have to send away from us those who are nearest and dearest to us ; no, we must at once begin to look forward to that good time when, victorious over our foes, we shall restore our city, bring back our own people, and prove to the world that while we now have experienced reverses unjustly, in times past we justly claimed precedence over all others. This, then, is how matters stand : I have made this proposal, not with the thought that we must put it into effect forthwith, nor that there is in our circumstances no other means of deliverance, but because I wish to urge your minds
return to their city until the iron which they had cast into the sea should rise and float on the water. See Horace, Epode xvi., and Herodotus ϊ. 165. A second group came to Marseilles later. See Pausanias x. 8. 4.
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γνώμας, ως καί ταύτας τάς συμφοράς και πολύ [134] δεινοτερας τούτων ύπομενετεον η μιν, πριν υπέρ Μεσσήνης ποιήσασθαι συνθήκας οΐας κελεύουσιν ημάς.
87	Ούχ ουτω 8* αν προθύμως επί τον πόλεμον υμάς παρεκάλουν, εΐ μη την ειρήνην εωρων εξ ών μεν εγώ λέγω καλήν καί βεβαίαν γενησομενην, εξ ών δ’ ενιοί τινες συμβουλεύουσιν, ου μόνον αίσχράν εσομενην, άλλ’ ουδέ χρόνον ούδε'να παρα-μενοΰσαν. ήν γάρ παρακατοικισώμεθα τούς Είλωτας καί την πάλιν ταύτην περιίδωμεν αύξηθεΐσαν, τις ούκ οίδεν ότι πάντα τον β ιον εν ταραχαΐς καί κίνδυνοις διατελοΰμεν όντες; ώσθ' οι περί ασφαλείας δια λεγόμενοι λεληθασιν αυτούς την μεν ειρήνην όλίγας ημέρας ήμΐν ποιοϋντες, τον δε πόλεμον εις άπαντα τον χρόνον κατασκευάζοντες.
88	'Ηδίω? δ’ αν αυτών πυθοίμην, υπέρ τίνων οίον-ται χρήναι μαχομένους ημάς αποθνήσκειν ούχ όταν οι πολέμιοι προστάττωσί τι παρά το δίκαιον καί τής χώρας άποτεμνωνται καί τούς οικετας ελευθερώσι; καί τούτους μεν κατοικίζωσιν εις ταύτην ήν ήμΐν οι πατερες κατελιπον, ημάς 8e μη μόνον των όντων άποστερώσιν, άΛΛά καί προς
89	τοΐς άλλοις κακοΐς εις ονείδη καθιστώσιν; εγώ μεν γάρ υπέρ τούτων ου μόνον πόλεμον αλλά καί φυγάς καί θανάτους οιομαι προσήκειν ήμΐν ύπο-μενειν πολύ γάρ κρεΐττον εν ταΐς δόξαις αΐς εχομεν τελευτήσαι τον β ιον μάλλον ή ζην εν ταΐς άτιμίαις, ας ληφόμεθα ποιήσαντες α προστάτ-τουσιν ήμΐν. ει δβ1 δει μηδέν ύποστειλάμενον είπεΐν, αίρετώτερον ήμΐν εστιν άναστάτοις γενεσθαι
-	1 ει δὲ vulg.: δμω$ δ’ ει Γ.
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to the conviction that we must endure, not only these, but even much worse misfortunes before conceding such terms regarding Messene as are being urged upon us.
I should not so earnestly exhort you to carry on the war if I did not see that the peace resulting from my proposals will be honourable and enduring, while that which would result from the counsel of certain men among you wall not only be disgraceful, but will last no time at all. For if we permit the Helots to settle on our borders and allow Messene to flourish undisturbed, who does not know that we shall be involved in constant turmoils and dangers all our lives ? Therefore, those who talk about “ security ” are blind to the fact that they are providing us with peace for a few days only, while contriving a state of war which will never end. -
I should like to ask these men in what cause they think we ought to fight and die. Is it not cause enough when the enemy make demands that are contrary to justice, when they cut off a portion of our territory, when they free our slaves and settle them in the land which our fathers bequeathed to us, yes, and not only rob us of our possessions but in addition to all our other miseries involve us in disgrace ? For my part, I think that in such a cause as this we ought to endure, not only war, but even exile and death ; for it is far better to end our lives in the possession of the high reputation which we now enjoy than to go on living with the infamy which we shall bring upon ourselves if we do what we are commanded to do. In a word, if I may speak without reserve, it is preferable for us
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μάλλον ή καταγέλαστος υπό των εχθρών, τους γάρ εν άξιώμασι καί φρονημασι τηλικούτος βεβιωκότας δυοΐν δεΐ θάτερον, ή πρωτεύει εν τοΐς Έλλησιν, ή παντάπασιν άνηρήσθαι, μηδέν ταπεινόν διαπραξαμενους άλλα καλήν την τελευτήν του βίου ποιησαμενους.
90	ΛΑ χρη διαλογισαμενους μη φιλοφυχεΐν, μηδ' επακολουθεΐν ταΐς των συμμάχων γνώμας, ών ήγεΐσθαι πρότερον ήξιοΰμεν, ἀλλ’ αυτούς σκεφα-μενους ελεσθαι μη το τούτος ραστον, άλλ' ο πρεπον έσται τη Αακεδαίμονι καί τοΐς πεπραγμένος ημΐν. περί γάρ των αυτών ούχ ομοίως άπασι βουλευτεον, άλλ’ ως αν εξ αρχής έκαστοι ^ του βίου ποιησωνται την ύπόθεσιν. 'Έιπιδαυρίος μεν γάρ καί Κορινθίος καί Φλιασίος ούδείς αν επιπλήξειεν, ει μηδενός άλλου φροντίζοιεν η τοΰ διαγενεσθαι καί περιποιησαι σφάς αυτούς· Λακεδαιμονίους δ’ ούχ οΐόντ' ἐστιν εκ παντός τρόπου ζητεΐν την σωτηρίαν, άλλ' αν μη προσή το καλώς τώ σώζεσθαι, τον θάνατον ημΐν μετ' ευδοξίας αίρετεον εστί. τοΐς γάρ άρετης άμφισβητοΰσιν υπέρ ούδενός οϋτω σπουδαστεον, ως υπέρ τοΰ 92 μηδέν αισχρόν φανηναι πράττοντας. είσί δ' αι τών πόλεων κακίαι καταφανείς ούχ ηττον εν τοΐς τοιούτος βουλεύμασιν η τοΐς εν τω πολεμώ κιν-δύνος. τών μέν γάρ εκεί γιγνομενων τό πλεΐστον μέρος τη τύχη μετεστι, τό δ’ ενθάδε γνωσθέν αύτης τής διανοίας σημεΐόν ἐστιν, ώσθ' ομοίως ημΐν φιλονικητεον εστίν υπέρ τών ενθάδε φη-φισθησομενων, ώσπερ υπέρ τών εν τοΐς όπλοις άγώνων.
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to suffer annihilation, rather than derision, at the hands of our foes. For men who have lived in such high repute and in such pride of spirit must do one of two things—either be first among the Hellenes, or perish utterly, having done no ignominious deed but having brought their lives to an honourable close.
Reflecting upon these things, we must not be faint of heart, nor follow the judgements of our allies, whom in former times we claimed the right to lead, but, having duly weighed the matter for ourselves, we should choose, not what is easiest for them, but what will be in keeping with Lacedaemon and with our achievements in the past. For not every people can adopt the same measures in the same situation, but each must follow the principles which from the very first they have made the foundation of their lives. No one, for example, would reproach Epidaurians or Corinthians or Phliasians if they thought of nothing else than to escape destruction and save their own lives ; we men of Lacedaemon, however, cannot seek our deliverance at all costs, but if to “ safety ” we cannot add “ with honour,” then for us death with good repute is preferable ; for those who lay claim to valour must make it the supreme object of their lives never to be found doing a shameful thing. But the cowardice of states is made manifest in deliberations like these no less than in the perils of war ; for the greatest part of what takes place on the battle-field is due to fortune, but what is resolved upon here is a token of our very spirit. Wherefore we should strive for success in the measures, to be adopted here with an emulation no less keen than we show in the lists of Avar.
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93 Θαυμάζω 8c των υπέρ μεν της ιδίας δόζης άποθνησκειν εθελοντών, υπέρ 8e της κοινής μη την αυτήν γνώμην εχόντων υπέρ ης ότιοΰν πάσχειν άζιον, ώστε μη καταισχΰναι την πάλιν, μηδε περιιδεΐν την ταξιν λιποΰσαν, εις ην οι πατερες κατέστησαν αυτήν, πολλών δε πραγμάτων ημΐν καί δεινών εφεστώτων, α δει δια-ίΜ φυγεΐν, εκείνο μάλιστα φυλακτέον, όπως μηδέν άνάνδρως φανησόμεθ α δ ιαπραπτόμενο ι μηδε συγ-χωροΰντες τοΐς πολεμίοις παρά τό δίκαιον, αισχρόν γάρ τούς άρζαι τών Ελλἡνων άζιωθεντας οφθηναι τό προσταττόμενον ποιοΰντας, καί τοσοΰ-τον άπολειφθηναι τών προγόνων, ώστε τούς μεν υπέρ του τοΐς άλλοις επιτάττειν εθελειν άποθνη ■■ σκειν, ημάς δ’ υπέρ τοΰ μη ποιεΐν τό κελευόμενον μη τολμάν διακινδυνεύειν.
95 ’Άζιον δε καί την ’Ολυμπιάδα καί τάς άλλας αίσχυνθηναι πανηγυρεις, εν αΐς έκαστος ημών ζηλωτότερος ην καί θαυμαστότερος τών αθλητών τών εν τοΐς άγώσι τάς νικάς αναιρούμενων, εις ας τις αν ελθεΐν τολμησειεν, αντί μεν τοΰ τι-μάσθαι καταφρονηθησόμένος, αντί του περί-στατος υπό πάντων δι’ αρετήν είναι περίβλεπτος 9ϋ υπό τών αυτών επί κακία γενησόμενος, ετι δε [136] προς τούτοις όφόμενος μεν τούς οίκετας από της χώρας ης οι πατερες ημΐν κατελιπον άπαρχάς καί θυσίας μείζους ημών ποιούμενους, άκουσόμενος δ’ αυτών τοιαυταις βλασφημίαις χρωμενων, οΐαις
° Spartan supremacy lasted, theoretically, more than thirty years, from the end of the Peloponnesian War (401 b.c.) to the battle of Leuctra. Meantime, however, the Athenians secured for a short period their second naval empire (378 b.c.).
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I marvel at those who are willing to die for their personal glory, but have not the same feeling for the glory of the state, for which we may Avell suffer anything whatsoever to avoid bringing shame upon our city, nor should we permit it to abandon the post in which it was established by our forefathers. It is true that many difficulties and dangers beset us; these we must avoid, but first and foremost we should be careful that we are never found doing any cowardly deed or making any unjust concessions to the foe ; for it would be shameful if we, who once a were thought worthy to rule the Hellenes, should be seen carrying out their commands, and should fall so far below our forefathers that, while they were willing to die in order that they might dictate to others,6 we would not dare to hazard a battle in order that we might prevent others from dictating to us.
We -may well be ashamed when we think of the Olympian and the other national assemblies, where every one of us used to be'more envied and more admired than the athletes who carry off victories in the games. But who would dare attend them now, when instead of being honoured he would be scorned, when instead of being sought out by all because of his valour, he would be conspicuous among all for his cowardice, and when, more than all this, he would see our slaves bringing from the land which our fathers bequeathed to us first-fruits of the harvest and sacrifices greater than our own, and would hear from their lips such taunts as you would expect from
6 Thucydides, i. 140, puts in the mouth of Pericles the assertion that the Spartans prefer to resolve their complaints by war and not by words, dictating terms instead of bringing charges.
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περ είκός τούς χαλεπώτ ερον μεν των άλλων δεδουλευκότας, εξ Ισου δβ νυν τάς συνθηκας τοΐς δεσπόταις πεποιη μόνους· εφ' αΐς όκαστος ημών ούτως αν άλγησειεν, ώς ούδείς αν των ζώντων διά λόγου δηλώσεων.
97	'Τπερ ών χρη βουλεύεσθαι, καί μη τότ άγανακ-τεΐν οτ’ ουδόν η μιν 'όσται ττλόον, άλλα νυν σκοπεΐν όπως μηδόν συμβησεται τοιοΰτον. ως όστιν εν των αισχρών πρότερον μεν μηδε τάς τών ελεύθερων Ισηγορίας άνεχεσθαι, νυν δε καί την τών
98	δούλων παρρησίαν ύπομενοντας φαίνεσθαι. δό-ξομεν γάρ τον παρελθόντα χρόνον άλαζονεύεσθαι, καί την μεν φύσιν δμοιοι τ οΐς άλλ οις είναι, ταΐς δ’ αύθαδείαις και ταΐς σεμνότησιν ούκ άληθιναΐς άλλα πεπλασμεναις κεχρησθα ι. μηδέν οΰν εν-δώμεν τοιοΰτον τ οΐς είθισμενοις ημάς κακολογεΐν, άλλα τούς λόγους αυτών εξελεγξαι πειραθώμεν, ομοιοι γενόμενοι τ οΐς τών προγόνων εργοις.
99	Άναμνήσθητε δβ τών εν Διπαία προς Άρκάδας άγωνισαμενων, οϋς φασιν επί μιας άσπίδος παρα-ταξαμενους τρόπαιον στη σ αι πολλών μυριάδων, καί τών τριακοσίων τών εν Θυρεαις άπαντας ’Αργείους μάχη νικησάντων, καί τών χιλίων τών
100	εις Θερμοπύλας άπαντησάντων, οΐ προς έβδομη-
° Others translate Ιση-γορΙατ as political equality and understand των έλεσθέρων to refer to the allies of Sparta. But the passage is probably better taken as referring to the military harshness of the Spartans toward any and all with whom they came in contact, as, for instance, when Astvochus started to beat a free man for speaking too freely (see Thucyd. viii. 84).
6 In 471 b.c. See Herodotus ix. 35, and Pausanias viii, 8. 4.
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men who once were subj ected to the strictest bondage but now have, made a treaty with their masters on terms of equality ? How keenly every one of us would smart under these insults no man alive could set forth in words.
These are the things about which we must take counsel, and we must not wait to indulge our resentment until that will no longer avail us, but must consider now how we may prevent such a disaster. For it is disgraceful that we, who in former times would not allow even free men the right of equal speech, are now openly tolerating licence of speech on the part of slaves.® For thus we shall give ground for the suspicion that in time past we have been nothing at all but idle boasters, that by nature we are no different from the rest of mankind, and that the sternness and dignity of manner which we cultivate is not natural, but a mere pose. Let us, therefore, give no such occasion to those who are Λνοηΐ to speak ill of us, but let us endeavour to confute their words by patterning our actions after those of our forefathers.
Remember the men who at Dipaea& fought against the Arcadians, of whom we are told that, albeit they stood arrayed with but a single line of soldiery, they raised a trophy over thousands upon thousands ; remember the three hundred who at Thyreac defeated the whole Argive force in battle; remember the thousand who went to meet the foe at Thermopylae, who, although they engaged seven hundred thousand of
c In 542 b.c. See Herodotus i. 82, and Pausanias ii. 38. 5. Isocrates confuses two contests, one earlier, where three hundred Argives fought against three hundred Spartans, one later, where both sides matched their full forces.
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κοντά μυριάδας των βαρβάρων συμβαλόντες ούκ έφυγον ούδ> ήττήθησαν, άλλ’ ενταύθα τον β ιον έτελεύτησαν ου περ έτάχθησαν, τοιούτους αύτούς παρασχόντες ώστε τούς μετά τέχνης εγκωμιάζοντας μη δύνασθαι τούς επαίνους εξισώσαι ταΐς εκείνων άρε ταΐς.
101	'Απάντων ούν τούτων άναμνησθεντες ερρω-μενέστερον άντιλαβώμεθα τοΰ πολέμου, καί μη 7τεριμένωμεν ως άλλων τινών τάς παρούσας ά-τυχίας ίασομένων, ἀλλ’ επειδή περ έφ' ημών γεγό-
[137] νασιν, ημείς αύτάς και διαλΰσαι πειραθώμεν. χρή δε τού? άνδρας τούς άγαθούς εν τοΐς τοιούτοις
102	καιροΐς φαίνεσθαι διαφέροντας· αι μεν γάρ εύ-τυχίαι και τοΐς φαύλοις των άνθρώπων τάς κακίας συγκρύπτουσιν, αι δε δυσπραξίαι ταχέως καταφανείς ποιοΰσιν, οποίοι τινες έκαστοι τυγχάνουσιν οντες· εν αις η μιν έπιδεικτέον εστίν, ει τι των άλλων άμεινον τεθράμμεθα και πεπαιδεύμεθα προς αρετήν.
103	’Έστ6 δ’ οόδεν άνέλπιστόν εκ των νΰν παρόντων συμβήναί τι των δεόντων ήμΐν. οΐμαι γάρ υμάς ούκ άγνοεΐν ότι πολλαί πράξεις ήδη τοιαΰται γεγόνασιν, ας εν αρχή μεν άπαντες υπ έλαβον είναι συμφοράς, καί τοΐς παθοΰσι συνηχθέσθησαν, ύστερον δε τάς αύτάς ταύτας έγνωσαν μεγίστων
104	αγαθών αιτίας γεγενημένας. καί τί δεΐ τα πόρρω λέγειν; αλλά καί νυν τάς πόλεις τάς γε πρωτεύουσας, λέγω δε την Αθηναίων καί Θηβαίων, εϋροιμεν αν ούκ εκ τής ειρήνης μεγάλην έπίδοσιν λαβούσας, άλλ’ εξ ών εν τω πολέμω προδυσ-τυχήσασαι πάλιν αύτάς άνέλαβον, εκ δε τούτων
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the barbarians, did not flee nor suffer defeat, but laid down their lives on the spot where they were stationed,'a acquitting themselves so nobly that even those who eulogize them with all the resources of art can find no praises equal to their valour.
Let us, then, remembering all these things, take up the war with greater vigour, and let us not delay in the expectation that others will remedy our present misfortunes, but since these have occurred in our own time, let us ourselves endeavour also to end them. It is just in such emergencies as these that men of worth must show their superiority ; for prosperity helps to hide the baseness even of inferior men,6 but adversity speedily reveals every man as lie really is ; and in adversity we of Sparta must show whether we have been in any wise better nurtured and trained to valour than the rest of mankind.
But indeed we are in no Avise without hope that out of our present misfortunes may come a happy issue. For you are, I am sure, not unaware that ere normally events have occurred of such a nature that, at first, all regarded them as calamities and sympathized with those on whom they had fallen, while later everyone came to see that these same reverses had brought about the greatest blessings. But why need I mention remote instances ? Even now we should find that those states λνΙιιοΙι are foremost—Athens and Thebes, I mean—have not derived their great progress from peace, but that, on the contrary, it was in consequence of their recovery from previous reverses in
• Cf. Paneg. 90-92.
6 For the thought compare Demosthenes, second Olynthiac
20.
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τήν μέν ηγεμόνα των 'Ελλήνων καταστάσαν, την δ’ εν τω παρόντι τηλικαύτην γεγενημένην όσην ούδείς πώποτ’ έσεσθαι προσεδόκησεν αι γάρ ειτιφάνειαι καί λαμπρότητες ούκ εκ τής ησυχίας <χλλ’ εκ των
105	αγώνων γίγνεσθαι φιλοΰσιν. ών ημάς όρεγεσθαι προσήκει, μήτε των σωμάτων μήτε τής ψυχής μήτε των άλλων ών εχομεν μηδενός φειδομένους. ήν γάρ κατορθώσωμεν καί την πάλιν εις ταύτό καταστήσαι δυνηθώμεν, εζ ώνπερ εκπέπτωκε, και των προγεγενημενών μάλλον θαυμασθησόμεθα, και τοΐς επιγιγνομενοις ούδεμίαν υπερβολήν ανδραγαθίας καταλείφομεν, άλλα και τούς βουλομένους εύλογεΐν ημάς απορεΐν ποιησομεν, ο τι των
106	πεπραγμένων ήμΐν άξιον εροΰσιν. δει δε μηδέ τούτο λανθάνειν υμάς, ότι πάντες τω συλλόγω τουτω και τοΐς γνωσθησομένοις υ φ' ημών προσ-έχουσι τον νουν, ώσπερ οΰν εν κοινω θεάτρω των 'Ελλήνων διδούς έλεγχον έκαστος υμών τής αυτού φυσεως, οΰτω διακείσθω την γνώμην.
Έστι δ’ άπλοΰν το καλώς βουλευσασθαι περί J τούτων, ήν μεν γάρ εθέλωμεν άποθνήσκειν υπέρ τών δικαίων, ου μόνον εύδοκιμήσομεν, αλλά καί τον επίλοιπου χρόνον ασφαλώς ήμΐν έζέσται ζήν ει δε φοβησόμεθα τούς κινδύνους, εις πολλάς ταρα-
108	Χ°·ς καταστήσομεν ημάς αύτούς. παρακαλέσαντες οΰν άλλήλους άποδώμεν τα τροφεία τή πατρίδι, καί μή περιίδωμεν ύβρισθεΐσαν τήν Αακεδαίμονα καί καταφρονηθεΐσαν, μηδέ φευσθήναι ποιήσωμεν τών ελπίδων τούς εϋνους ήμΐν όντας, μηδέ περί πλείονος φανώμεν ποιούμενοι το ζήν του παρά
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war that one of them was made leader of the Hellenes,*1 while the other has at the present time become a greater state than anyone ever expected she Avould be. Indeed, honours and distinctions are wont to be gained, not by repose, but by struggle, and these we should strive to win, sparing neither our bodies nor our lives nor anything else which we possess. For if we succeed, and are able to raise our city again to the eminence from which she has fallen, we shall be more admired than our ancestors, and shall not only-leave to our descendants no opportunity to surpass our valour, but shall make those who wish to sing our praise despair of saying anything equal to our achievements. Nor must you forget that the attention of the whole world is fixed upon this assembly and on the decision which you shall reach here. Let each one of you, therefore, govern his thoughts as one who is giving an account of his own character in a public theatre, as it were, before the assembled Hellenes.
Now it is a simple matter to reach a wise decision on this question. For if we are willing to die for our just rights, not only shall we gain renown, but in time to come we shall be able to live securely ; but if we show that we are afraid of danger, we shall plunge ourselves into endless confusion. Let us, therefore, challenge one another to pay back to our fatherland the price of our nurture, and not suffer Lacedaemon to be outraged and contemned, nor cause those who are friendly to us to be cheated of their hopes, nor let it appear that we value life more highly than the esteem of all the world, always
° The Athenians won their second naval supremacy after the reverses of the Peloponnesian War.
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109	πάσιν άνθρώποις ενδοκιμεΐν, ενθνμηθεντες ὅτι κάλλιόν ἐστιν άντί θνητόν σώματος αθάνατον Βόξαν άντικαταλλάξασθαι, και φνχης ην ούχ εξομεν ολίγων ετών πρίασθαι τοιαύτην εύκλειαν η πάντα τον αιώνα τοι? εξ ημών γενομενοις παραμένει, πολύ μάλλον η μικρόν χρόνον γλιχομενονς μεγά-λαις αίσχύναις ημάς αντούς περιβαλεΐν.
110	*ϋγονμαι δ’ όντως αν νμάς μάλιστα παρ-οξννθηναι προς τον πόλεμον, ει ταΐς διανοίαις ώσπερ παρεστώτας ΐδοιτε τούς γονέας και τούς παΐδας τούς νμετερονς αντών, τούς μεν παρα-κελενομενονς μη καταισχΰναι τό της Σπάρτης ονομα, μηδε τούς νόμονς εν οίς επαιδενθημεν, μηδε τάς μάχας τάς εφ’ αντών γενομενας, τούς δ’ άπαιτονντας την χώραν ην οι πρόγονοι κατ-ελιπον, και την δνναστείαν την εν τοΐς 'Έλλησι, καί την ηγεμονίαν ηνπερ αυτοί παρά τών πάτερων 7ταρελάβομεν προς ονς ονδεν αν εχοιμεν είπεΐν ώς ονκ άμφότεροι δίκαια τνγχάνονσι λεγοντες.
111	O ν κ οΐδ’ δ τι δει μακρολογεΐν, πλην τοσοντον, ώς πλείστων τη πόλει ταντη πολέμων καί κινδύνων γεγενημενων ονδεπώποθ’ οι πολέμιοι τρό-παιον ημών έστησαν ηγονμόνον βασιλεως εκ της οικίας της ημετερας. εστι δε νοΰν εχόντων αν-δρών, οΐσπερ αν εν ταΐς μάχαις ηγεμόσι χρώμενοι κατορθώσι, τοντοις καί περί τών μελλόντων κινδύνων σνμβονλεύονσι μάλλον η τοΐς άλλοις πείθεσθαι.
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remembering that it is a nobler thing to exchange a mortal body for immortal glory, and to purchase with a life which at best we shall retain for only a few years a fame which will abide with our descendants throughout all the agesa—a far nobler course than to cling greedily to a little span of life and cover ourselves with great disgrace !
But I think that you -would most of all be aroused to prosecute the war if in imagination you could see your parents and your children standing, as it were, beside you, the former exhorting you not to disgrace the name of Sparta, nor the laws under which we were reared, nor the memory of the battles fought in their time ; the latter demanding the restoration of the country which their forefathers bequeathed to them, together with the dominion and the leadership among the Hellenes which \ve ourselves received from our fathers. Not a word could we say in answer ; never could we deny the justice of either plea.
I do not know what more I need to add, save only this much—that while numberless wars and dangers have fallen to the lot of Sparta, the enemy have never yet raised a trophy over us when a king from my house was our leader. And prudent men, when they have leaders under whom they win success in their battles, should also give heed to them, in preference to all others, when they give counsel regarding impending wars.
α For the language cf. [Demosthenes], Epitaphios 27, and Hypereides, Epitaphios 24.
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